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Dimensions of Marriage Roles* 


ROLAND G. THARP} 
University of Arizona 


M ArRIAGE RESEARCH has been handi- 
capped by the lack of an empirical description 
of marriage roles. Consequently, researchers 
have trudged through a thicket of unorganized 
variables, or swung on ropes of unverified as- 
sumptions. The purpose of this study was to 
provide a description of marriage-roles, based 
on empirical methods and data, in terms of 
“dimensions.” Such a dimensional description 
would suggest something of the structure of 
marriage roles. In addition, it would provide a 
scheme for measuring the role patterns of mar- 
riages. An empirically derived dimensional 
structure will tell us not only what to measure 
in marriage research, but how to measure it. 

At present, we are burdened with a bewild- 
ering plethora of marriage-role expectations 
and behaviors. We know that spouses are par- 
ents, cooks or breadwinners, family treasurers. 
We know they are lovers and companions to 
one another. We know that some wives obey 
and others command. Some wives burn the 
toast, and some husbands kiss them goodbye 
in the mornings nevertheless. Marriages have 
social and recreational and procreational func- 
tions. Marriages are blissful or miserable, or 
sometimes merely tedious. 

Literally thousands of such possibilities 
might be listed, and hundreds have been in- 
vestigated by social science. Yet we still do not 
know how these masses of “‘raw’’ variables or- 
ganize themselves inte stable patterns of mar- 
riage relationships. Indeed, we do not yet know 
what the patterns themselves might be. 

An analytic technique exists which is ideal 
for solving these problems: factor analysis. 
This technique groups variables together be- 
cause they “behave” in the same way; from 
these groupings, new entities may be synthe- 
sized. These new entities—the factors—are 
fewer in number than the initial raw variables, 
and can be used as “hypothetical causes, inter- 
vening constructs, or independent influences 
behind the more numerous and bewildering 


* This article is based on the author's unpublished dis- 
sertation written at the University of Michigan. The doctoral 
committee included Theodore M. Newcomb, William L. Hays, 
and Robert O. Blood, Jr. The chairman was E. Lowell Kelly, 
who placed his time and counsel, as well as larze portions of 
his unanalyzed data generously at my disposal. I am most 
grateful. 

t The author is Assistant Professor of Psychology. 
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mass of raw variables.” Technically, a factor 
may be defined as “‘a source of variation op- 
erating in two or more variables and usually 
odie over performance in quite a number 
of variables at once.’”* 

For instance, in our present research, a fac- 
tor analysis was performed on 48 variables. 
The variables were the responses to question- 
naire items which treated 48 separate and dis- 
crete units of marriage-behavior, ranging from 
sexual satisfaction to adequacy as cook.’ From 
this analysis, ten factors emerged. The larger 
number of single variables has been reduced to 
ten more basic ones. These ten factors may 
then be used as variables themselves in future 
research. Not only is the cause of economy 
served, but that of parsimonious explanation. 
The patterns of behaviors are datited. In a 
metaphorical sense, these factors can be con- 
sidered as dimensions of marriage roles, be- 
cause they are stable ways of organizing a struc- 
ture, and because they are amenable to measure- 
ment. From this point, the terms dimensions 
and factors will be used interchangably. 

The computational techniques for factor an- 
alysis may be found in various sources. The 
important thing for present purposes is the 
matter of interpreting the results. Factors are 
statements of relationship, as are correlation 
coefficients. Factors cannot be said to exist; 
they are ways of organizing information in a 
parsimonious manner. They can, of course, or- 
ganize only that information available from 


1 Raymond B. Cattell, Factor Analysis, New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1952, p. 15. 

2? Raymond B., Cattell, of. cit., p. 26. 

3 The intercorrelation matrix was subjected to principal 
axes factor extraction to the criterion of .95 of the common 
variance. This was followed by varimax rotation. Extracted 
factors are orthogonal (uncorrelated). Kaiser has demgn- 
strated that varimax rotation produces a relatively invariant 
factor structure, even when additional variables are added into 
the correlation matrix (Henry F. Kaiser, ‘‘The Varimax Cri- 
terion for Analytic Rotation in Factor Analysis,’ Psycho- 
metrika, 23 (1958), pp. 187-200). Thus the factors here may 
be presumed as a stable scheme for dimensionalizing the vari- 
ables employed. 

All factor analyses were performed on the University of 
Michigan IBM 704, using the General Motors program GMR- 
270, written by A. I. Pirre, as adapted by Paul Anderson. The 
maximum size matrix accepted is 50 x 50. I am indebted to 
Dr. James Lingoes for his help in the computation. 

* Raymond B. Cattell, of. cit.; K. J. Holzinger and H. H. 
Harman, Factor Analysis, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 
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the variables used in the particular factor an- 
alysis. The adequacy of the dimensional struc- 
ture proposed here must be judged by the 
reader in terms of the comprehensiveness of 
the variables employed. 

In selecting the variables, every effort was 
made to avoid “‘fixing’’ the outcome. No theo- 
retical system was allowed to dictate which be- 
haviors were inquired after. Rather, drawing 
upon the skill of an experienced research staff, 
and upon the judgment of previous marriage 
investigators, a wide variety of items were se- 
lected =which—hopefully—sample the widest 
range of marriage behaviors which have been 
considered traditionally important. 

The questionnaire items are listed in Ap- 
pendices A and B. Each item was answered 
separately by each spouse. 


Subjects 


The subjects were drawn from that pool of 
individuals described by E. Lowell Kelly in 
the first report of his longitudinal marriage 
study.> The following description is abstracted 
from that paper. When frst contacted by 


Kelly in 1935-38, these 300 engaged couples 
were located in the New England area. Of the 
men, 75 per cent had at least one year of col- 


lege; nearly 20 per cent had some graduate or 
professional training. Two-thirds of the women 
had attended college for varying lengths of 
time. On the basis of the Otis Test of Mental 
Ability, the mean IQ of the men was, at that 
time, 115; the mean IQ for women was 112. 
Eighty-two per cent of the males and 89 per 
cent of the females indicated church member- 
ship. Approximately 11 per cent of the sample 
identified themselves with the Catholic and 8 
per cent with the Jewish faiths. The mean age 
for men at the time of original testing was 
26.7 and that of the women 24.7. 

The data reported herein was gathered ap- 
proximately 18 years later from these same 
couples. At this time, of course, the approxi- 
mate mean ages of the subjects were 45 for 
men and 43 for women. The couples now live 
in widely scattered parts of the United States 
and several in foreign countries. 

The subjects used in the present study were 
selected from this original 300. Criteria used 
herein were as follows: 

1) Couples who married each other; who 
had been married only to each other; and who 
had remained married through the time of the 


5 E, Lowell Kelly, ‘Consistency of the Adult Personality,’ 
American Psychologist, 10 (1955), pp. 659-681. 
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second testing in 1955. The average length of 
marriage was 17 years. 

2) Couples who had at least one living 
child. 

3) Individuals who had completed all ques- 
tionnaire items. 

The criterion of complete data caused the 
number of subjects to vary from 128 to 141 
for various portions of the analysis. 

The sample may be described in summary as 
intelligent, educated, mature, monogamous, 
and fertile. 


Role Expectations and Role Enactments. 


When a spouse says “Companionship is im- 
portant,” and then says, “My marriage is com- 
panionate,” we must remember that these data 
are quite different. Role-theory makes this dis- 
tinction in terms of role-expectations (that 
which is desired, valued, or expected) versus 
role-enactments ‘(that which in fact occurs). 
The differences between expectations and en- 
actments are crucial to marriage outcome.® 
Therefore, expectations data and enactments 
data were analyzed separately, and their respec- 
tive dimensional structures are reported be- 
low.? (Of course, the “enactments” are as the 
respondent perceives them. ) 


Husband-Wife Differences 


In addition to our purpose of describing the 
dimensions of marriage-roles, our secondary aim 
is to judge the equivalence or non-equivalence 
of these dimensions for men and women. The 
immediate question arose: Shall husbands and 
wives be considered one population or two? 
Do discrete behaviors co-vary in the same pat- 
terns for men and for women? Would the same 
factors emerge for each? It seemed quite pos- 
sible that the same variable would have a differ- 
ent meaning (defined by its‘ factor loadings) 
for the two sexes. Therefore, the analyses were 


® Roland G. Tharp, ‘‘Psychological Patterning in Mar- 
riage,’’ Psychological Bulletin, 60 (1963), pp. 97-117. 

7 Of the huge battery of questionnaire items administered to 
the subjects, 76 had to do with marriage role expectations. 
This number was reduced to the 50 ‘‘best’’ variables for final 
analysis and interpretation. Thus, four sequential sets of factor 
analyses were performed, variables numbering 50 or less in 
each, After each of these preliminary analyses, some variables 
were discarded (on the basis of low communalities or re- 
dundance) and additional variables added for the next fac- 
toring. The final group of 50 variables (the analysis of which 
is reported here) were thus selected so as to provide maximum 
information as to covariation. Subjects included 138 men and 
139 women, 

For the analysis of role enactment data, the same procedures 
were followed, except that the variables numbered 48 and 
required no preliminary data reduction. For enactments, sub- 
jects were 141 men and 128 women. 
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TABLE 1. A SUMMARY LIST OF EXPECTATION AND ENACTMENT FACTORS: MEN 











Expectations 


Enactments 





Factor Number 
(Sex of Subjects and 
Order of Emergence) 


Factor Name 


Factor Number 
(Sex of Subjects and 
Order of Emergence) 


Factor Name 





M 1 
M 10 


Intimacy 
Sexual Gratification 


M 1 | Intimacy 








M 4 
M 12 


Social Activity 
Togetherness 


Social Activity 
Participation in Community Affairs 


M 
M 





M 8 Socio-Emotional Integration | 


M Social Integration 





M 9 Social Influence 





Social Influence 





M 2 


| Wife-Role Adequacy 


Wife-Role Adequacy 





M 11 | Role-Sharing 


NO MATCHING FACTORS 





Division of Influence 








Understanding 
Work Performance 
Non-sexual Companionship 





Sexual Fidelity 

Pre-marital Chastity 
Social Intellectual Equality 
Parental Adequacy 





NO MATCHING FACTORS 





* Non-equivalent variables. See discussion in text. 


conducted in both ways; i.e., for each set of 
variables three separate factorings were per- 
formed: for men, for women, and for men and 
women together. The compared results allow 
an informed judgement to be made as to the 
equivalence or non-equivalence of the result- 
ing factors. 


Results 


A summary list of the factors for men ap- 
pears in Table 1. The expectations factors ap- 
pear on the left side of the table, the enact- 
ments factors on the right. Those factors listed 
opposite one another match, in a rough way, 
but the subtle differences between what a 
spouse wants and what a spouse gets are prob- 
ably as important as the broad equivalences 
which Table 1 suggests. Table 2 presents the 
same results for women, and is to be read in 
the same way. The detailed explication of these 
tables is included in the text following. 

Thus far only the names of the factors have 
been presented. In this kind of analysis, the 
naming of the factors is always the most diffi- 
cult and controversial task, albeit the most 
challenging. The reader is invited to partici- 
pate in this naming, and to contribute his own 
understanding and improvements. The au- 
thor has offered labels selected on the basis of 
telative variable loadings and the congeries of 
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variables, understood within a general acceptance 
of the theory of marriage roles provided by 
Parsons and Bales.* However, the factor struc- 
ture itself is crucial, and not the names. There- 
fore, in the tables following, every factor is 
presented along with the variable loadings. 
The loadings are the coefficients of correlation 
between the variables (questionnaire item re- 
sponses) and the factors. Thus the loading 
quantifies the contribution each item makes to 
the factor. To report all loadings on all factors 
would require tables providing for approx- 
imately 3,500 cell entries. For the sake of brev- 
ity, each table presents only those variables 
which are meal at least .30 on at least one 
factor in the table. The tables are organized to 
present husband factors and wife factors to- 
gether, so that comparisons between them can 
be made readily. In addition, factors from the 
combined sample are included in each table. 

Every factor has been reported. Each is as- 
signed a label which indicates the sex of the 
sample and the order of emergence in the fac- 
toring process. Thus factor M6 is the sixth fac- 
tor to emerge in the analysis of data for men; 
MW the ninth in the combined-group analy- 
sis. 

8 Talcott Parsons and R. F, Bales, Family, Socialization, 
and Interaction Process, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1955. 
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TABLE 2. A SUMMARY LIST OF EXPECTATION AND ENACTMENT FACTORS: WOMEN 





Expectations 


Enactments 





Factor Number 
(Sex of Subjects 
and Order of 
Emergence) 


Factor Name 


Factor Number 
(Sex of Subjects 
and Order of 
Emergence) 


Factor Name 





| Intimacy 


W 1 | Intimacy 





Social Activity 
Togetherness 





W 2 Social Activity 








Socio-Emotional Integration 


W | Social Integration 





| Participation in Community Affairs 


W Participation in Community Affairs 





Social Influence 


W Social Influence 








| Sexual Gratification 





W | Sexual Gratification 





| Desire for Masculine Dominance 


*W | Masculine Authority Role 





| Wife Adequacy 


*W | Work Performance 





NO MATCHING FACTORS 


Understanding 
Division of Influence 


W 
W 





Sexual Fidelity 
Pre-martial Chastity 
Social-Intellectual Equality 


NO MATCHING FACTORS 





* Non-equivalent variables. See discussion in text. 


The tables present together those factors 
from the three analyses which bear most sim- 
ilarity to one another. This similarity was es- 
tablished in terms of the pattern of co-varia- 
tion, and by inspection. As will be seen, almost 
all these matches are obvious and unmistake- 
able; in cases where there is any question, all 
factors involved are presented in a single table. 


Dimensions of Expectations 


When the data from the sex-groups are an- 
alyzed separately, twelve factors emerge for 
each. Factors which are virtually equivalent 
for the two sexes are presented first. 

The dimensions of Socio-Emotional Integra- 
tion are presented in Table 3, section A. This 
factor, as predicted by Parsons and investi- 
gated by Farber,® describes the value placed 
on the family playing together, staying together, 
being socially and emotionally integrated, and 
having sex be pleasurable and affectionate. It 
is the dimension of emotional unity and fam- 
ily emphasis. Significantly, part-and-parcel of 
this dimension is the wife's home-centeredness. 

The dimensions of Social-Intellectual Equal- 
ity are presented in Table 3, section B. These are 


® Bernard Farber, ‘‘An Index of Marital Integration,’’ So- 


ciometry, 20 (1957), pp. 117-133. 
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clear-cut dimensions describing the degree to 
which equality of background, intellectual en- 
dowment, and (to a lesser degree) intellectual 
interests are important to marriage. 

Table 3, section C presents the factors de- 
scribing the importance of Pre-Martial Chast- 
ity. For our subjects, a belief in pre-martial 
chastity for the wife is highly correlated with 
the same attitude toward the husband. 

Factors of Sexual Fidelity (see Table 3, sec- 
tion D) are virtually equivalent for the two 
sexes. There is no double-standard; expected 
fidelities for husband and wife co-vary (for 
subjects of both sexes). Although this factor 
is defined almost exclusively by fidelity varia- 
bles for men, women’s emphasis on spouse- 
adequacies as lovers contributes a minor por- 
tion of the variance. Thus this is principally a 
factor of moral attitude (perhaps tempered, in 
women, with a little practicality). 

All three analyses produce a factor labelled 
Social Influence (Table 3, section E). A meas- 
urement on this dimension would describe 
whether the husband or wife should have more 
influence in deciding the family’s social and 
recreational activity. Notice, however, that 
loadings are of cs gg sign for the sexes on 
the first two variables (H and W should be 
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TABLE 3. MARRIAGE ROLE-EXPECTATION FACTORS: NAMES, VARIABLE 
LOADINGS, AND ITEMS 


Factor Names Variable Loadings 








Factor Numbers 





MW10 The importance of— 





A. Socio-Emotional ‘ AE .37 Wife devoting major energy to home 
Integration 49 Sex being bound up with love and affection 

33 Finding pleasure in sex 
Children being well behaved 
Considering children’s ideas in decisions 
Whole family participating together in recreation 
Home being a place to relax and enjoy 
Spouses participating together in recreation 
Having children 














H should be social equal of W 

W should be social equal of H 

Hi should be equal to W in intelligence 

H and W should have similar intellectual interests 


8. Social-Intellectual 
Equality 








Wife should not have had intercourse with any 
other man prior to marriage 

Husband should not have had intercourse with 
any other woman prior to marriage 


>, Pre-Marital 
Chastity 





The importance of— 





Wife being 100 per cent faithful in sex 
Husband being 100 per cent faithful in sex 
Self adequacy as lover 

Spouse adequacy as lover 


. Sexual Fidelity 








Husband and Wife should be equally fond of 
social gathering 

Importance of H getting ahead on job 

Preferred relative influence:* 

relations with relatives 

choice of friends 

recreation & social activity 


*. Social Influence 





M10 é The importance of— 





*, Sexual Gratification .80 ‘ ‘ Having intercourse every time you desire it 
27 : : Finding pleasure in sex with spouse 
73 : - Having intercourse with spouse when you desire it 
.19 ‘ , Spouse adequacy as lover and sexual partner 
.23 : : Owning material things 





Social Relations 





M4 W2 The importance of— 





. Social Relations —.12 : ‘ : Respecting each other’s opinions 
and Community 61 ; ‘ ; Adequacy of Wife as hostess 
Affairs .59 : ee ; Adequacy of Husband as host 
.80 : ; P Participant in community affairs (self) 
81 : ; : Participant in community affairs (spouse) 





® Positive loadings indicate preference for greater husband influence; negative loadings indicate preference for 
greater wife influence. 
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TABLE 3 (Continued) 





Factor Names Variable Loadings 





Factor Numbers 


Items 





32 .06 
36 17 
.13 37 


Owning material things 
Husband getting ahead on his job 
Spouses participating together in recreation 





Togetherness 





Ww9 M12 


MW8 MWI13 The importance of— 





H. Togetherness : 07 37 
and Role-Sharing 
43 -66 


.48 .48 
48 32 


.41 66 


.09 
01 


.28 — .04 Spouses participating together in recre- 
ation 

.66 —.01 Spouses liking same amusements 

51 .16 Spouses engaging in same outdoor sports 

44 .24 Spouses equally fond of social engage- 
ments 

59 04 Spouses having similar intellectual in- 
terests 

.07 49 Wife being fully informed of finances 

12 .48 Father taking an active interest in 
children 

17 37 Household being neat and orderly al- 
ways 

11 .46 Spouses respecting each other’s views 

01 17 Giving children’s ideas consideration 








I. Wife Adequacy 


Wife should obey the husband 

Household should be neat and orderly at all times 

Importance of husband getting ahead 

Home should be clean at all times 

Wife should devote major energy to home 

Children should be good at all times 

Importance of adequacy of wife as housekeeper 

Importance of adequacy of husband as breadwinner 

Importance of adequacy of wife as cook 

Importance of owning material things as good as 
friends’. 





Intimacy Parental Adequacy 





MWI1 M1 i MS 


MW12 The importance of— 





. Intimacy and .35 
Parental 
Adequacy 


Sex being bound up with love and affection 
Finding pleasure in sex with spouse 
Adequacy of the self as friend and companion 
Adequacy of self as lover and sex partner 
Adequacy of spouse as friend and companoin 
Adequacy of spouse as lover and sex partner 
Adequacy of the wife as mother 

Adequacy of the husband as father 








. Desire for 
Masculine 
Dominance 


Wife should obey the husband 

Husband should have the say-so in family 
matters 

Husband should wear the pants in the family 





equally fond of social gathering; importance of 
husband getting ahead on job). When stronger 
husband-influence is preferred, men tend to en- 
dorse these two items, but women tend not to. 


These loadings are minor, and should not be 
overinterpreted, but they may reflect a male 
tendency to use social activities for vocational 
advancement. 
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In Table 3, section F, factors labelled Sex- 
ual Gratification can be inspected. It is import- 
ant to note that this dimension describes the 
importance of having intercourse, and is a se- 
parate dimension from that of the affectional 
and integrative aspects of love-making (see 
Table 3, sections A and J). These results 
would encourage future research to maintain a 
ne yoo separation between the desire for 
sexual intercourse and the desire for sexual 
love. 

To this point, we have examined factors 
which are almost equivalent across the three 
groups. More crucial for our conceptual issue, 
however, are those factors which organize the 
variables differently for the two sexes. Such an 
instance can be seen in Table 3, section G, 
where factors labelled Social Relations and 
Community Affairs are presented. These names 
were selected for female factors W2 and W12 
respectively. The Social Relations dimension 
will index the value to the wife of adequate 
entertaining of others; Community Affairs in- 
dexes the importance of the spouses participa- 
ting in the affairs of the community. For 
women, these emerged as orthogonal factors. 
For men, however, these two coné.derations 
co-vary; they are combined into a single factor 
(M4) which thus describes a kind of Social 
Acitvity dimension. But when men and womer: 
are grouped together, the combined analysis 
produces the factor MW5 which almost du- 
plicates the male pattern, but totally obscures 
the female. This is but the first of several in- 
stances which bolster the case for considering 
male and female marriage roles to be structur- 
ally different. 

A clearer and perhaps more important dif- 
ference in the organzation of expectations oc- 
curs in the factors of Togetherness (Table 3, 
section H). Male factor M12 and female fac- 
tor W9 have loadings of approximately the 
same magnitude on variables treating mutuality 
of interests in amusements, sports, intellectual 
interests, social activities, and recreation. In the 
combined group analysis, factor MW8 “com- 
promises” these loadings; if these were the 
only variables the three factors could be con- 
sidered equivalent. 

Notice, however, the following three varia- 
bles: the wife should be kept fully informed 
of the family’s financial affairs and her hus- 
band’s business; the father should take an ac- 
tive interest in the discipline and training of 
the children; and the household should be 
run in a neat and orderly manner. For women, 
these considerations co-vary with the to- 
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getherness items; for men, however, they or- 
ganize into a separate factor (M11), which 
might be called Role-Sharing or ‘Respect for 
Individuality,” since it also includes variables 
treating taking the children’s ideas into consid- 
eration in making family decisions, and respect- 
ing the spouse’s religious, political and ethi- 
cal convictions without trying to change them. 
This male factor is also represented in the 
combined analysis as MW13. 

The separate dimensions point up a poten- 
tial source of ehuniiaeling between hus- 
bands and wives. Consider the case where both 
man and wife value personal togetherness; the 
woman is then likely to expect this mutuality 
to extend into child rearing, household affairs, 
and financial decisions. Such a husband, how- 
ever, might or might not wish to ‘‘share roles” 
—a situation which holds potential conflict, 
and also the potential inability to comprehend 
the 6 seen of the spouse. This inability, 
incidentally, would also extend to the researcher 
who did not analyze men and women sepa- 
rately; for the combined analyses yield the 
two factors as uncorrelated. This represents 
the male subjects accurately enough, but neg 
lects the covariation patterns present in the fe- 
male sample. 

A less dramatic but equally interesting con- 
trast between male and female factors occurs 
in the Wife Adequacy dimensions (reported 
in Table 3, section I). In this case, different 
nuances are given by the sexes to an essentially 
equivalent dimension, but when the sexes are 
combined for analysis, these nuances are ob- 
literated. Principal variables in both M2 and 
W5 are those relating to a clean, neat, orderly 
household, well-behaved children, and a good 
housekeeper and cook. Men include minor 
loadings on the desirability of wife-obedience 
and devotion of the wife's major energies to 
the home, as well as the husband’s success on 
his job. 

Wives give less emphasis to these considera- 
tions along the dimension of their own effi- 
ciency, but they include a minor loading on 
the importance of owning material things 
which compare well with their associates. In 
this instance, the combined group factor 
(MW2) does not represent these nuances. 

One of the most interesting disparities be- 
tween men and women is that illustrated in 
Table 3, section J, which treats the factors of 
Intimacy and Parental Adequacy. Variables 
having to do with friendship, companionship; 
the roles of lover and sexual partner; the 
binding-up of sex with love and affection; and 
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the finding of pleasure in sexual intercourse 
with the spouse, all exhibit loadings of the 
same general order on factors M1 and W1, and 
define what is generally believed to be one 
of the most important dimensions of marriage. 

But for women, two additional variables are 
included—the importance of the — of 
the wife as mother, and of the husband as 
father. Parental Adequacy is an orthogonal 
factor for men (M5), and is so presented in 
the combined analysis as MW 12. 

This disjunction of the spouse and the pa- 
rental role in the male, while occurring united 
in the female, throws much light on the fre- 
quent strain—often noted in the literature— 
which occurs with the birth of a child. The 
potential for conflict and misunderstanding is 
also evident; it is not, however, inevitable. Pa- 
rental and spouse-intimacy roles, for the male, 
are not bi-polar, but orthogonal. 

It must be again noted that the combined 
analysis obscures the co-variation of these 
two dimensions in the female. 

A striking instance of the reverse situation 
—in which the combined analysis obscures the 
expectation patterns of the male—occurs in 
Table 3, section K, which treats the factors of 
Desire for Masculine Dominance. 

This factor simply does not occur in the male 


analysis; the male sample in the combined an- 
alysis has the effect of changing the loadings 
from W11 to MW 11, but does not remove the 
dimension entirely from representation. 

This concludes the report on dimensions of 
expectations. We now turn to role-enactments. 


Perceived Role-Enactments 


We now leave the realm of role-expecta- 
tions, and consider what actually occurs in mar- 
riages (or, at least, what the spouses think oc- 
curs). Many of the variables involved in role- 
enactments are directly comparable to those in 
role-expectations; it is interesting to see, how- 
ever, that the co-variation patterns are fre- 
quently different. 

The same factor-analytic techniques were 
performed on the 48 variables treating role- 
enactments (Appendix B). Ten factors 
emerge from each of the two groups; eleven 
from the combined-group analysis. As with the 
expectations factors, those which match across 
sex will be presented first. 

The factors of Social Influence can be seen 
in Table 4, section A. This dimension meas- 
ures whether the influence of the husband or 
wife is greater in choosing friends, recreation, 
and social activities. In the male factor (M5), 
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we see that the relationships with relatives 
variable co-varies with other aspects of Social In- 
fluence; for women (W5), not so. We can con- 
jecture that men lump relatives with “others”; 
women, with their stronger family ties, do not. 

The factors of Participation in Community 
Affairs (indexing frequency of such participa- 
tion—see Table 4, section B) are substantial 
equivalents of the expectations dimensions of 
the same name (see Table 3, section G), espe- 
cially when compared to wives’ expectations. At 
least in this issue, wives’ role-expectations ap- 
pear to influence events more than husbands’, 
because Community Affairs emerges as an in- 
dependent factor, just as in women’s expecta- 
tions. 

Two other factors involve social-life varia- 
bles. Social Activity (Table 4, section C) meas- 
ures the amount of social activity as a couple; 
thus it combines expectations factors of To- 
getherness and Social Activity. 

The Social Integration factors (Table 4, sec- 
tion D) measure amount of social activity as a 
family. This factor is basically similar to the 
expectations factors which we called Socio- 
Emotional Integration (Table 3, section A), 
with one exception: in expectations, the value 
of sexual love co-varied with Socio-Emotional 
Integration. In enactments, we see that sexual, 
love is independent of families’ social integra- 
tion. 

The Division of Influence factors in (Table 
4, section E), are especially interesting. On 
M10 and W8, four variables have loadings of 
comparable magnitude; they represent the de- 
gree to which the Ausband’s influence is greater 
in earning family income, and the w/fe’s influ- 
ence is greater in running the household and 
in bringing up the children, as well as the hus- 
band doing little housework. This is therefore 
a traditional division of influence factor. (It is 
not possible to judge the meaning of the other 
end of this dimension; it may be equalitarian- 
ism, it may be “switched” areas of influence.) 
As can be seen, husbands who are high on this 
factor tend to see the wife as having greater 
influence in determining family size, and to see 
themselves as inadequate fathers. Wives are less 
likely to share these perceptions. The com- 
bined analysis cannot, of course, represent this 
man-woman difference (see factor MW7). 

Work Performance factors (Table 4, sec- 
tion F) are something of a puzzle, and would 
have been difficult to predict. Examination 
shows these factors to represent the amount of 
work which gets done in the household—the 


degree of energy expended. 
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TABLE 4. MARRIAGE ROLE-ENACTMENT FACTORS: NAMES, 
VARIABLE LOADINGS, AND ITEMS 


Factor Names Variable Loadings 





Items 


Factor Numbers 


M5 W5 MW4 


Relative Influence in:* 





A. Social .41 16 41 relationships with relatives 
Influence 69 71 .69 choice of friends 
ae .66 recreation and social activity 





W6 MW6 





. Participation in < 01 12 Adequacy of husband as handyman 
Community 65 64 .66 Self Adequacy: participant in community affairs 
Affairs i 45 39 Spouse Adequacy: participant in community affairs 
67 .60 Frequency of attendance at meetings—with spouse 
48 jon Frequency of attendance at meetings—without spouse 


tb 


MW9 








M6 W4 


*, Social Activity 41 22 .21 Adequacy of husband as host 

07 .53 14 Adequacy of wife as hostess 

92 31 05 Self adequacy: friend and companion 

63 19 41 Frequency of getting together with other people—at 
home 

.53 34 od Frequency of getting together with other people— 
away from home 

45 sao he Frequency of, getting together with spouse, without 
children or anyone else—at home 

93 .52 RS: Frequency of getting together with spouse, without 
children or anyone else—away from home 








W3 MW2 


. Social a 18 37 Adequacy of husband as father 
Integration P a .67 Recreation with children—frequency at home 
73 Recreation with children—frequency away from home 
tk Whole family recreation—frequency at home 
Whole family recreation—frequency away from home 
Frequency of attending meetings with spouse 
Frequency of social evenings with spouse 





Ws MW7 Relative Influence In:* 





=. Division of “e 33 .30 earning family income 
Influence 45 48 .57 running the household 
.20 21 size of family 
53 .56 bringing up children 
.40 31 Amount of housework done by husband 
.21 Adequacy of husband as father 





MWS 





: .19 Adequacy of wife as housekeeper 
Performance ‘ ri .15 Adequacy of wife as cook 
.54 Adequacy of husband as handyman 
.42 Amount of housework done by wife 
.30 Amount of housework done by husband 





* Positive loadings indicate greater husband influence; negative loadings indicate greater wife influence. 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 





Factor Names Variable Loadings 





Factor Numbers 


Items 





35 
.65 
.18 
S51 


Amount of housework done by children 
Amount of maintenance done by husband 
Amount of maintenance done by wife 
Amount of maintenance done by children 





G. Wife Adequacy 


Wife adequacy as housekeeper 

Wife adequacy as cook 

Wife adequacy as hostess 

Wife adequacy as mother 

Higher wife influence in sexual relations 








MW9 





31 
—.16 
31 


.34 
.30 
.30 


H. Masculine 
Dominance 


50 


37 
35 


31 
.41 
17 


Understanding Intimacy 


Adequacy of husband as host 
Weight given to ideas of children in decision making 
Amount of physical maintenance done by wife 
Higher husband influence in: 

relations with relatives 

spending family income 

sexual relations 


Sexual Gratification 





MW8 M9 ~ W110 Wl Mwi 


M1 W7 





2D 
43 


.30 
.34 


.60 
51 
05 
51 


24 
32 


.20 
.30 


. Intimacy 
Under- 
standing 
and Sexual 
Gratifica- 
tion 


.04 
74 
.05 
.63 


.09 
42 
11 
55 


01 .48 
05 .78 
.02 


.20 


74 


39 
35 
02 


12 
‘07 
02 


Adequacy of husband as host 

Adequacy of husband as bread- 
winner 

Adequacy of husband as father 

How well you understand spouse 

Adequacy of wife as mother 

How well spouse understands 
you 

Spouse’s considerateness about 
sex 

Spouse adequacy: friend, com- 
panion 

Spouse adequacy: lover, sexual 

artner 
Self adequacy: 
artner 

Self adequacy: friend, compan- 
ion 

Spouse’s feelings about sex 

Your feelings about sex 

Frequency of intercourse 

Orgasm frequency 


12 


lover, sexual 


.80 
62 
46 
.07 


47 
.69 
27 
65 





For women we can infer a dimension hav- 
ing to do with the work done by themselves 
and their children, with their self-concepts of 
adequacy determined, in part, by the vigor 
with which they attack their tasks. Men in- 
clude the work done by all the family mem- 
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bers; but their judgment as to wife-adequacy 
has much less to do with the women’s toil than 
with the factor appearing in Table 4, sec- 
tion G. 

No comparable factor appears for women. 
Ratings of the wife by the husband as house- 
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keeper, cook, hostess, and mother define this 
single dimension; to it is added only ome mi- 
nor loading, that variable which represents 
(if this is a “good” wife), higher wife influ- 
ence in sexual relations. 

At first glance a simple halo effect must be 
suspected here, perhaps as a function of the 
questionnaire item arrangements. But exami- 
nation of this instrument reveals that embedded 
among the four adequacy-ratings loading on 
this factor were three other adequacy items 
(community affairs, friend and companion, 
and lover and sexual partner) which are not 
included in this present factor. Certainly other 
complimentary ratings were free to vary with 
this Wife Adequacy dimension, but they did 
not. Here, then, we have an actual dimension 
of male perception: the quality of intramarital, 
but not necessarily intimate, wife functions, In 
short, how good is this woman as a housewife? 

This housewife dimension is strongly remi- 
niscent of the expectations dimension of the 
same name (factor M2 in Table 3, section I), 
although the variables concerned are not iden- 
tical. 

Women also contribute a factor unique to 
them--Masculine Dominance. (See Table 4, 
section H). This organizes a group of variables 


in a way which is alien to pod gorge of male 


perceptions. The positive end of this factor 
would describe a marriage in which the hus- 
band is a good host, has the greater influence 
in relations with relatives, spending money, 
and in sex; in which he gives little weight to 
the ideas of the ¢hildren, but in which the 
wife does not have to concern herself with 
physical maintenance of the house and yard. 
This is, of course, reminiscent of the female 
expectation dimension of Masculine Domi- 
nance. 

Factors of Intimacy, Sexual Gratification, 
and Understanding ate presented in Table 4, 
section I. Factors M1 and W1 (lntimacy) are 
comparable (as they were in the analyses of 
role-expectations) in that both define Intimacy 
with loadings on the variables of: self and 
spouse adequacy in understanding; friendship 
and companionship; and adequacies as lover 
and sexual partner. But, also as in expectations, 
women find the parental roles part-and-parcel 
of this complex; men include only a lesser 
loading on their adequacy as fathers. 

Notice in addition the extraordinarily inter- 
esting bifurcation of the sexual gratification 
variables. For men, sexual pleasure and their 
own potency is tied to the total Intimacy com- 
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plex. For women, orgasm adequacy and sexual 
pleasure constitute a separate vm | orthogonal 
dimension (W7) of Sexual Gratification! 

Factor M7 represents another unique-to-the- 
male factor which will be called Non-Sexual 
Companionship—a kind of platonic dimen- 
sion. Variables loading here are those treating 
self and spouse age! as friends and com- 
panions; but also included is the variable in- 
dicating that men high on this factor are more 
frequently impotent. 

Factors M9, W10, and MW8 have been la- 
belled Understanding. These factors for both 
sexes are defined by the two highest loadings, 
those on “understanding” variables. However, 
these two variables are also salient in the fe- 
male Intimacy factor, but far less important in 
the male factor of Intimacy. 

Since these six factors are involved in a 
complex network of multiple matchings, we 
must conclude that the dimensions are not 
equivalent for the sexes. 


Comparisons of Expectations and Enactments 


Tables 1 and 2 may now be read as a sum- 
mary comparison of expectations and enact- 
ments marriage-role dimensions. In presenting 
these comparisons, the criterion was that of 
closest matching of loadings for equivalent var- 
iables. Matching factors are those which have 
a greater number of these common variable 
loadings than anyother pairings would pro- 
duce. This scheme, though hardly elegant, re- 
sults in certain clear-cut equivalences, when the 
variables themselves are equivalent. When the 
variables were not directly comparable, discus- 
sion in the text has elucidated the basis for 
comparison. Tables 1 and 2 are organized to 
present these comparisons schematically. 


Discussion 


The results of the analyses have demon- 
strated many instances in which role-dimensions 
are not the same for the two sexes. 

We may also conclude that, in some in- 
stances, dimensions of role-enactments are dif- 
ferent from those of role-expectations. 

It is to be hoped that the demonstration of 
these differences will provide some greater 
conceptual clarity for future treatments of mar- 
riage roles, and will give some preliminary 
hints as to what might best be measured in 
marriage research. Certainly the dimensions 
proposed here cannot be taken as definitive, 
certainly not as exhaustive. As one example, 
there is no enactments dimension of Sexual 
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Fidelity. This is a consideration of obvious 
salience; our subjects produced no such factor 
because they reported virtually no infidelities. 
Without variance on an item, it cannot appear 
in a co-variation analysis. 

Factor analysis is useful because it offers 
conceptual simplification. We have reduced 98 
variables to 22 factors. But even so, the mind 
longs for more radical abstractions. And the 
22-dimensional structure does lend itself to a 
further simplification. Our factors can be 
grouped into five classes, and each class will 
describe a major area of marriage function. 
The classes are: External Relations, Internal In- 
strumentality, Division of Responsibility, Sex- 
uality, and Solidarity. 

1) External Relations: This class includes 
our factors of Social Activity and Community 
Affairs. Another study will have to describe 
the patterns of co-variation between these di- 
mensions and other aspects of external rela- 
tions, e.g., the family’s dealing with butcher, 
insurance agent, school teacher. 

2) Internal Instrumentality: This includes 
our factors of Wife Adequacy and Work Per- 
formance. It refers to the efficient functioning 
of the family’s household affairs: how much, 
and how well, the work of the house is done. 

3) Division of Responsibility: Role-Sharing, 
Social Influence, Masculine Authority, and Di- 
vision of Influence are the dimensions of this 
class. It must be emphasized that relative in- 
fluence, or dominance, or power does not 
emerge as a factor. Thus, it is not meaningful 
to inquire after a “husband-dominant”’ or a 
“‘wife-dominant”’ pattern. Responsibility and 
influence may be allocated differentially, ac- 
cording to area of function. 

4) Sexuality: This class includes factors of 
PreMarital Chastity, Sexual Fidelity, and Sex- 
ual Gratification. It must also be noted that, 
in role enactments of men, sexual gratification 
co-varies with Intimacy. This is one of the 
most startling results, for it is just ge to 
the folklore assumption which has the wife, 
not the husband, dependent upon a love com- 
plex for sexual satisfaction. It should be kept 
in mind that our subjects were men of middle 
age; whether or not such would be the case for 
younger men is an interesting question for fur- 
ther research. For our female subjects, Intimacy 
and Sexual Gratification were relatively uncor- 
related. 
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5) Solidarity: Factors of Intimacy, Social 
and Emotional Integration, Togetherness, Un- 
understanding and Companionship ate in- 
cluded. Of particular importance is this diver- 
sity of dimensions within the Solidarity class. 
The usual approach is to treat solidarity as a 
unitary phenomenon: Parsons! ascribes pri- 
macy in this area to the wife; Farber! pre- 
dicts marital happiness to co-vary with it; every- 
One assesses marital success in terms of its 
strength.1? Yet Solidarity is composed of sev- 
eral diverse dimensions, and they co-vary 
hardly at all. This is but another illustration of 
the varied and extraordinary demands which 
are placed by our social structure upon this one 
crucial relationship—the marriage. 


Implications for Marital Counseling 


Kargman'* and Mangus'* have argued per- 
suasively for role-analytic marital counseling. 
The technique has suffered, however, from a 
lack of descriptive information on marital role- 
organization. This paper has reported on such 
organization for “normal” long-term marri- 
ages. But even here, certain divergences have 
been noted, any of which may be pertinent to 
the marriage in conflict. In the forefront of 
such divergences are: 

1) different patterning for expectations and 
enactments. This is likely to be even more no- 
table for males than for females. These differ- 
ences include the behaviors of both spouses. 

2) the discrepancy of Role-Sharing expecta- 
tions for husbands and Togetherness expecta- 
tions for wives. The husband who values per- 
sonal togetherness may or may not wish to ex- 
tend this principle to sharing responsibilities 
for child-rearing and family decision-making. 
However, wives who value togetherness are 
very likely to expect to “share roles.” 

3) the independence of female Sexual Gra- 
tification, but its co-variation with Intimacy 
for men. 

4) the inclusion of Parental Adequacy in the 
female Intimacy factors, when such is not the 
case for men. 


10 Talcott Parsons and R. F. Bales, of. cit. 

11 Bernard Farber, op. cit. 

2 Roland G. Tharp, op. cit. 

13 Marie W. Kargman, ‘'The Clinical Use of Social System 
Theory in Marriage Counseling,’’ Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, 19 (1957), pp. 263-269. 

144A. Mangus, ‘Role Theory and Marriage Counseling," 
Social Forces, 35 (1957), pp. 200-209. 
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APPENDIX A 
The Marriage-Role Expectations 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 


Variable No. Item 


21 
22 
23 


How Important For The Ideal Marriage is it: 
(very essential; usually desirable; makes little or no difference; usually not desirable; decidedly not 
desirable) 


That the husband should be the social equal of his wife? 

That the wife should be the social equal of her husband ? 

That the husband should be at least equal to his wife in intelligence? 

That the husband should “wear the pants?” 

That the husband and wife should have similar intellectual interests,--such as, scientific, literary, 
musical, etc. ? 

That the husband and wife should like the same types of amusements (cards, dancing, theater, etc.) ? 

That the husband and wife should engage in the same outdoor sports (e.g., golf, hiking, swimming, 
etc.) ? 

That husband and wife, if congenial, should take their vacations together? 

That husband and wife should each respect the other's religious, political, or ethical convictions and 
not strive to change them? 

That husband and wife should not try to make each other over in habits, manners, dress, etc? 

That the wife should be kept fully informed of the family finances and of her husband's business ? 

That the father should take an active interest in the discipline and training of the children? 

That the household affairs should be run in a neat and orderly manner? 

That the wife should nct have had sexual intercourse with any other man before marriage? 

That the husband should not have had sexual intercourse with any other woman before marriage? 

That after marriage the wife should be 100% faithful to her husband in regard to sex? 

That after marriage the husband should be 100% faithful to his wife in regard to sex? 


Opinions: 

(agree very much; agree pretty much; agree a little; disagree a little; disagree pretty much; disagree 

very much) 

Women who want to remove the word “obey” from the marriage service don’t understand what it 
means to be a wife. 

Some equality in marriage is a good thing, but by and large, the husband ought to have the main 
say-so in family matters. 


Importance to your marriage: 

(very essential; usually desirable; makes little or no difference; usually not desirable; decidedly not 
desirable) 

Importance of your (your husband's) “getting ahead” on your (his) job. 

Importance of your home being clean and in order at all times. 

Importance of your wife’s (your) devoting the major part of her (your) interests and energies to 
her (your) home and family. 

Importance of your home being a place where family members and their friends can relax and 
enjoy themselves at all times. 

Importance of you and your wife (husband) taking part in many recreational activities together. 

Importance of having children in your family. 

Importance of owning material things (such as a home, car, furniture, clothes, etc.) which compare 
in value with those of your neighbors, your friends, and the people you (your husband) work(s) 
with. 

Importance of having sexual intercourse every time you desire it. 

Importance of your sexual relations being closely bound up with love and affection. 

Importance of finding pleasure in your sexual relations with your wife (husband). 
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Variable No. Item 


24 
25 
26 


27 


Variable 


Importance of having sexual intercourse with your wife (husband) every time you desire it. 
Importance of your children being good and well-behaved at all times. 
Importance of your children growing up in a home atmosphere in which their ideas and feelings are 


considered and talked over in making family decisions. 
Importance of you, your wife (husband), and your children taking part in many recreational activities 


together. 
How important is it to you that you (your spouse) should play each of the following parts well? 
(extremely; quite; somewhat; not too; not at all) 
Housekeeper 
Cook 
Hostess 
Breadwinner 
Host 
Mother 
Father 
How important is it to you that you should play each of the following parts well? 
(extremely; quite; somewhat, not too; not at all) 
Participant in community affairs 
Friend and companion to spouse 
Lover and sexual partner to spouse 
How important is it to you that your spouse should play each of the following parts well? 
(Extremely; quite; somewhat; not too; not at all) 
Participant in community affairs. 
Friend and companion io you. 
Lover and sexual partner to you. 
Preferred division of influence (husband greater or wife greater) in the following areas: 
(husband much more; husband somewhat more; about same; wife somewhat more; wife much more) 
Relationships with relatives. 
Choice of friends 


Recreation and social activities 
Running the household 


APPENDIX B 


The Marriage-Role Perceived Enactments 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 


No. Item 

How well do you (your spouse) play the following parts? 
(extremely; generally; fairly; not too; not at all) 
Housekeeper 

Breadwinner 

Cook 

Handyman 


Hostess 
Host 


How well do you play the following parts? 
(extremely; generally; fairly; not too; not at all) 
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Variable No. 


Participant in community affairs 
Friend and companion to the spouse 
Lover and sexual partner to the spouse 


How well do you (your spouse) play the following parts? 
(extremeiy; generally; fairly; not too; not at all) 


Mother 
Father 


How well does your spouse play the following parts? 


(extremely; generally; fairly; not too; not at all) 


Participant in community affairs 

Friend. and companion to you 

Lover and sexual partner to you 

How well spouse understands your feelings and ideas. 


(completely; to a great extent; to some extent; only slightly; not at all) 


How well you understand spouse's feelings and ideas. 
(completely; to a great extent; to some extent; only slightly; not at all) 


Number of hours awake per week spent in speaking distance of spouse. 


Who has more influence in determining the way your family does things in each of the following 
areas? 
(husband much more; husband somewhat more; about same; wife somewhat more; wife much more) 


Relationships with relatives 

Choice of friends 

Recreational and social activities 

Earning family income 

Spending family income 

Running the household 

Sexual relations 

Size of family 

Bringing up the children 

Your feelings about sexual relations with spouse during last three years. 
(great enjoyment; mild pleasure; indifferences; mild displeasure; disgust or aversion) 


Spouse’s feelings about sexual relations with you during last three years. 
(great enjoyment; mild pleasure; indifferences; mild displeasure; disgust or aversion) 

Frequency of sexual intercourse with spouse during last three years. 

(how many times per month) 

Frequency of (orgasm, women; impotence, men—directions reversed) during intercourse with spouse 
during last three years. 


(always; almost always; usually; sometimes; once in a while; never) 


Spouse's considerateness of your feelings about sex. 
(extremely; quite; somewhat; not too; not at all) 
Weight given to ideas and feelings of children in making plans and policies in family. 
(great deal; much; some; a little; none) 
Frequency of: 
(over 5 times a week; several times a week; several times a month; once a month; less than once 


a month; never) 
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Variable No. Item 


33 Getting together with one or more of the children for fun or recreation at home. 

34 Getting together with one or more of the children for fun or recreation away from home. 

35 With which all members of the family engage in some kind of recreation together at home. 

36 With which all members of the family engage in some kind of recreation together away from home. 


Amount of housework usually done by: 

(a very great deal; much; some; a little; none) 
Wife 

Husband 

Children 


Amount of physical maintenance of house and yard usually done by: 


‘ 


(a very great deal; much; some; a little; none) 
Husband 

Wife 

Children 

Frequency of: 

(over 5 times a week; several times a week; several times a month; once a month; less than once a 
month; never) 

Attendance at meetings or other activities of groups or organizations—without spouse. 

Attendance at meetings or other activities of groups or organizations—with spouse. 
-Getting together informally with other people for social reasons—without spouse. 

Getting together informally with other people for social reasons—with spouse. 

Getting together with spouse for social or recreational activities without children or anyone else—- 


at home. 
Getting together with spouse for social or recreational activities without children or anyone else— 


away from home. 


Publications on the Mentally Retarded Child 


The Steps Ahead: Report of a Conference on Mentally Retarded Children, April 9, 1963. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication 408. 27 pp. 


The views represented in this report of the conference, the Bureau believes, will be helpful 
to many people who are searching for ways to meet the needs of mentally retarded children. 


Copies are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 20402, for 15 cents each with a discount of 25 percent on lots of 100 or more 
copies sent to one address. 


The Mentally Retarded Child—A Guide to Services of Social Agencies by Michael J. Begab, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 404. 


_ The overall purpose of this publication is to give social workers in training and in practice the 
information essential to providing better social services to mentally retarded children and their 
families. 


Copies are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 45 cents each with a discount of 25 percent on lots of 100 or more 
sent to one address. 
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Commitment, Value Conflict and the 
Future of the American Family 


CHARLES W. HOBART 
University of Alberta 


THERE are many attempts to characterize the 
nature of modern society: the affluent society, 
the other-directed society, the managerial so- 
ciety, the mass society, the expert society, the 
pluralistic society, the achieving society, the 
insane society. Most of these characterizations 
share at least one underlying assumption, that 
as a society we tread where man has never trod 
before, that there are qualitative differences 
between our society and earlier ones which 
make extrapolation on the basis of earlier so- 
cietal experience unreliable at best, and often 
completely invalid. 

One consequence is that the continued util- 
ity of many features fundamental to earlier so- 
cieties becomes problematic. Examples include 
the segregation of sex roles, homogeneity of 
culture, widespread status ascription. It is both 
important and difficult to speculate about 
what further structural modifications may be in 
the offing. So long as an institution provides 
functions prerequisite to the survivial of any 
human social system we must think in terms 
not of the disappearance of the institution but 
of the evolution of functional alternatives. 

It is in this context that the following dis- 
cussion of the future of the family is set. This 
paper deals first with the argument that the 
family as we know it is becoming obsolete, 
and with some recent changes in social struc- 
ture which are contributing to this apparent 
obsolescence. Second there is a discussion of 
value conflicts and of future societal develop- 
ment given continued pre-eminence of mate- 
rialistic values. Finally there is consideration 
of bases for anticipating a value revolution 
which would facilitate renewed commitment to 
family relationships. 

There is no need to cite the varied evidence 
which seems to suggest the progressive obso- 
lescence of the family as we know it. Some 
maintain that the family, no longer an eco- 
nomic necessity, is an inefficient, artificial, arbi- 
trary, outmoded structuring of relationships. 
Barrington Moore, in his provocative 
“Thoughts of the Future of the Family” 
protests such “obsolete and barbaric features” 
as “the obligation to give affection as a duty 
to a particular set of persons on account of 
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the accident of birth,” “the exploitation of so- 
cially sanctioned demands for gratitude, when 
the existing social situation no longer gener- 
ates any genuine feeling of warmth.’? Moore 
concludes that ‘‘one fine day human society 
may realize that the part-time family, already 
& prominent part of our social landscape, has 
undergone a qualititative transformation into a 
system of mechanized and bureaucratized child 
rearing’ since ‘‘an institutional environment 
can be . . . warmer than a family torn by obli- 
gations its members resent.’’? 

In contradiction to this position, it is the 
thesis of this paper that though the family is 
from some value perspectives an outdated 
structural unit, defined in terms of responsibility 
and commitment it remains a necessary con- 
dition for the development and expression of 
humanity. Furthermore, if it in fact is such a 
necessary condition, concern for its effective 
survival should help to shape the course of the 
future development of society. 

It must be admitted that the family is under- 
going changes, both within itself and in rela- 
tion to the rest of society which tend signifi- 
cantly to weaken its solidarity. At least four of 
these changes may be mentioned: 1) loss of 
functions; 2) increased personal mobility 
within society; 3) the decline of status ascrip- 
tion and the increase in status achievement; and 
4) the ascendency of materialistic values. 

1. In regard to loss of family functions, note 
that not only has the emergence of separate 
and distinct institutions accomplished the func- 
tional depletion of the once omnifunctional 
family, but active family membership has be- 
come optional in our day. Social status place- 
ment is primarily based on occupational achieve- 
ment, rather than family ascription. There are 
now no imperious deterrents to a solitary 
family-alienated existence; all necessary serv- 
ices are available commercially. In fact, family 
responsibilities today distract and detract from 


single-minded pursuit of highly prized per- 


1 Barrington Moore, ‘‘Thoughts on the Future of the Fam- 
ily,’ in Maurice R. Stein, Arthur J. Vidich and David M. 
White, Identity and Anxiety, Glencoe Eds., Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1960, pp. 393-94, 

2 Ibid., p. 401. 
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sonal success in most occupations—scholarly, 
commercial, or professional. 

Americans are getting married with greater 
frequency than ever before, a reflection, per- 
haps, of the increasing significance of compan- 
ionship and emotional security within the fam- 
ily for people today. But if they marry for com- 
panionship and security, the high level of di- 
vorce rates? suggests that Americans seek di- 
vorce when they fail to attain these goals. 

2. The rate of spatial mobility of Americans 
today is remarkable: in the last decade one 
half of all families in the States have moved 
every five years. Some consequences of this un- 
precedented movement have been 1) increase 
in the number and variety of readjustments 
which a family must make; 2) radical loss of 
support of the family by neighborhood, friend- 
ship, and kinship primary groups; and 3) 
weakened discouragement of separation and di- 
vorce by these groups. Thus increased mobility 
may be seen as 1) precipitiating more crises and 
adjustment difficulties within the family, 2) 
stripping the family of external — at the 
very time of heightened stress, and 3) weaken- 
ing the opposition to traditionally disapproved 
means of resolving difficulties, such as divorce. 

Since mobility involves physical removal 
from the informal controls exercised by pri- 


mary groups, Howard S. Becker's conceptuali- 
zation of commitment becomes relevant to this 
discussion. Becker conceives of commitment as 
an act, consciously or unconsciously accom- 


plished, whereby a person involves additional 
interests of his (‘‘side bets’) directly in action 
he is engaged in, which were originally extra- 
neous to this action. Becker emphasizes that 
the process is relative to the values or valuables 
of the person.* I am emphasizing its relativity 
to the importance of the reference groups in 
whose eyes he stands to gain or lose on his “‘side 
bets.” 

In Becker’s terms, then, commitment in mar- 
riage was once strengthened by making side 
bets involving staking one’s reputation on one’s 
trustworthiness, loyalty, fidelity in marriage. 
These bets were secured by the scrutiny of un- 
changing reference groups: close neighbors, 
fellow parishioners, occupational associates. 
The increasing speed of physical mobility as 
well as the growth of value confusion and of 
heterogeneous sub-cultures have tended to 
sharply depreciate the coin with which side 


3 See, for example, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, Washington, D.C., 1961, p. 48. 
* Howard S. Becker, ‘‘Notes on the Concept of Commit- 
ment,"’ American Journal of Sociology, 66 (July, 1960), p. 35. 
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bets to marital commitment were once made. 
This devaluation further weakens the stability 
of marriage. 

3. Another trend in American society which 
appears to have a powerful potential for fur- 
ther weakening the family is suggested by the 
phrase ‘‘proliferation of associations,” “perso- 
nality market,” “individuation.” These suggest 
a growing contrast with the recent past when 
most close relationships of people were tradi- 
tionally defined ascribed relationships with 
mate and children, with other kin, with neigh- 
bors, with fellow parishioners. Today, more 
and more relationships are achieved. They are 
“cultivated” in school, at work, in voluntary 
associations; they are promoted through friends 
and professional or business contacts. 

The significant point is that rather than be- 
ing ascribed, and thus traditionally defined and 
delimited, relationships are now more often 
achieved and thus more idiosyncratic and po- 
tentially boundless. Herein lies their threat 
to the family, for they, like many other aspects 
of contemporary life, may readily infringe 
upon family claims, may aliénate members 
from the family. Note that at one time only 
men, as sole bread winners of the family, 
were vulnerable to these possibilities, in work 
and voluntary association situations. Their col- 
leagues in these situations were other men, thus 
posing no threat to devotion to the wife at 
home. But with the spectacular increase in the 
employment of married as well as unmarried 
women, both sexes are vulnerable, and increas- 
ingly their work and voluntary association re- 
lationships may endanger the marriage bond. 
With this bond under greater stress, the de- 
cline of the primary group discouragements to 
divorce becomes increasingly go pom 

The proliferation of achieved, and thus po- 
tentially unlimited relationships for both men 
and women is by no means exclusively dysfunc- 
tional. Restriction of “close” relationships to a 
small circle of sharply limited ascribed relation- 
ships tends to be delimiting as far as growth 
of the person is concerned. Mead and others 
have demonstrated that the personality is a so- 
cial product, and personality growth can occur 
only in relationships. Hence a small circle of 
ascribed relationships tends to be stultifying in 
at least three ways. In the first place, since the 
limits of an ascribed relationship are tradition- 
ally defined in terms of convention and appro- 
priateness, the personality potential in an 
ascribed relationship is far more limited than 
in the more open, uncircumscribed achieved re- 
lationship. Second, since the circle of ascribed 
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relationships is more homogeneous than the 
range of possible achieved relationships, the 
latter may awaken a broader range of latent 
potentialities within the person. Third, the 
circle of ascribed relationships may soon be 
rather thoroughly explored and exhausted, es- 
pecially given geographical immobility, early 
in life. By contrast, the opportunities for new 
achieved relationships may last until death 
and may be limited only by the activity and in- 
volvement of the person. Thus it seems that 
the increase in proportion of achieved rela- 
tionships is a necessary condition for actualiza- 
tion of more human potential in society. 

I noted above that any achieved relationship, 
particularly a cross sex one, may jeopardize 
the marriage bond and perhaps parental re- 
sponsibilities. Yet, given extensive and rapid 
spatial and vertical mobility, almost all rela- 
tionships tend to be shifting sand, lacking in 
depundibility and security, providing no basis 
on which to build a life. The very imperma- 
nence of these manifold relationships height- 
ens the need for some relationships which are 
dependable; which can be, invariably, counted 
on; which will not be weakened or destroyed 
by the incessant moving about of people. Such 
secure rejationships can only be loud, given 
the structural peculiarities for our society to- 
day, within the family. Actualization of this 
security within the family depends upon com- 
mitment, a commitment sible in the 
phrase “‘in sickness and in health, for better or 
for worse, for richer or for poorer, til death do 
you part.” 

4. A final source of instability within the 
family is the value confusion which appears to 
be one of the hallmarks of our age. The crucial 
significance of values depends upon the fact 
that man is a being who must Jive his life since 
it is not lived for him by imperious drives 
or instincts, as Fromm says.’ Man, thus eman- 
cipated from the security of nature’s control, 
needs human community to humanize him and 
to structure his choice between the alternatives 
which confront him. The basis for choice is a 
set of values, generated in society, in terms of 
which choice priorities may be assigned. 

One linkage sone values and the family 
lies in the fact that the original unit of human 
community and the universal humanizing unit 
of all societies is the family, It is in the family 
that many of the most important values, 
bases for choice, are learned. The family not 
only transmits values; it is predicated on, and 

5 Erich Fromm, The Sane Society, New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston, 1960, p. 24. 
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in fact symbolizes some of the distinctively 
“human” values: tenderness, love, concern, loy- 
alty. 

Man’s capacity for consistent and responsible 
action depends on his being able to orient 
himself and to act on the basis of commitment 
to values; thus a certain level of value consist- 
ency is important. But a prominent feature of 
American society today is a pervasive value 
conflict. The family depends upon and symbol- 
izes “‘inefficient values’ of being, knowing, 
caring, loving, unconditionally commiting one- 
self. These values are incompatible with the ur- 
ban industrial values of production, achieve- 
ment, exchange, quantification, efficiency, suc- 
cess. Simultaneous unlimited commitment to 
people—in love and concern—and to achieve- 
ment, success, prosperity, is impossible. The 
resultant tension in a society which pays un- 
critical lip-service to both sets of values, is 
disruptive and potentially incapacitating. It 
tends toward resolution, in favor of the “‘in- 
human” urban values. Fromm has noted that 
as a society we tend to Jove things, and use 
people, rather than the reverse. And Whyte 
has remarked that the “organization men” he 
interviewed seemed to prefer to sacrifice suc- 
cess in marriage to career success, if forced to 
choose between them. 

This value confusion is, of course, a source 
of instability within the American family. A 
family presumes unlimited commitment be- 
tween family members: “til death do you 
part’’ between husband and wife, “all we can 
do for the kids” on the part of parents toward 
children. But the priority of these love and 
concern values is directly challenged by success 
and achievement values which may imply that 
status symbols are more important than babies; 
that what a child achieves is more important 
that what he 7s; that what we own is more im- 
portant than what we are. Thus the stage is 
set for conflict between a success oriented hus- 
band and a child-people welfare oriented wife, 
or for a rather inhuman family which values 
things over people, and which may raise chil- 
dren who ies difficulty living down this 


experience of worthlessness. 

The question may be raised whether what 
one does versus what one is are polar charac- 
teristics, or is not what one does a part of what 
one is? Purely logically the latter is of course 


true. But social psychologially speaking there 
are significant differences in the way these two 
value emphases influence the process and con- 
sequences of parent-child interaction. Briefly, 
parents who emphasize doing respond to their 
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children in terms of conditional love, and the 
child comes to feel that he is unacceptable un- 
less he conforms, and also unless he meets cer- 
tain “production quotas.” By contrast, eel 
ents who emphasize being respond to their 
children in terms of unconditional love, and 
their children come to feel that they are in- 
trinsically acceptable and love worthy. Success- 
ful performance is thus a matter of much more 
anxious preoccupation for the former than for 
the latter ideal type of child. 

This review of some changes in family and 
society—loss of functions, increased mobility, 
increased status achievement, and ascendancy 
of materialistic values—has pointed out that 
some of these changes have etesionnl as well 
as dysfunctional consequences. What are the 
likely prospects for the Ftuare ? Which way will 
the value conflict be resolved? What are the 
preconditions, the prospects, and the probable 
consequences of more explicit self-conscious 
commitment to the family ? 

Let us look first at some further conse- 
quences of the value predicament in our so- 
ciety today. Consider the emerging character 
type in America. Torn from family commit- 
ments by the demands of urban living—dedi- 
cation to efficiency, success, etc., modern man 
is often alienated from himself and from oth- 
ers.° To escape the anxious awareness of his 
inability to express his humanity and to relate 
to others through his role as a functionary in a 
bureaucratic system, he is tempted to identify 
with the system, becoming, in Mills’ terms, a 
“cheerful robot.’’? In Riesman’s terms he is the 
“other-directed,”* forever adapting to the de- 
mands of the situation, of the people at hand; 
in Fromm’s terms he is the ‘‘personality pack- 
age,” an exchangeable commodity to be sold 
for success.° 


6 A few recent titles in the growing literature on alienation 
in modern man include: American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
A Symposium on Alientation and the Search for Identity, Vol. 
21, no. 2, 1961; Eric and Mary Josephson, Mam Alone, Al- 
ienation in Modern Society, New York: Dell Publishing Co., 
1962; Robert Nisbet, The Quest for Community, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953; Fritz Pappenheim, The Aliena- 
tion of Modern Man, New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1959; Maurice Stein, The Eclipse of Community, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1960; Maurice Stein, Arthur Vi- 
dich and David White, Eds., Identity and Anxiety; Survival 
of the Person in Mass Society. Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1960; 
Allen Wheelis, The Quest for Identity, New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1958. 

™C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1959, p. 171. 

8 David Riesman, Nathan Glazer, Reuel Denny, The Lonely 
Crowd, New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1956. 

® Erich Fromm, The Art of Loving, New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1956, p. 3. 
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The ecology of the American city likewise 
reflects this value pattern and has important 
consequences for the family. Most cities can 
be characterized as central places for the mer- 
chandizing of goods and credits. They are the 
center of great webs of communication and 
transportation through which our economy of 
exchange functions. The natural areas of the 
city are determined by land values: the alloca- 
tion of people and facilities is in accord with 
who can pay. Thus it is not for the family that 
the city functions, and it is not in accord with 
the values foundational to the family that peo- 
ple and facilities are located. Because the city 
is not a livable habitat for family units, fami- 
lies have fled to the suburbs. Here children 
can play, but here too, mothers are often 
stranded, driven to distraction by childish 
babbling from which there is no escape, and 
fathers are missing, early and late, commuting. 

From an institutional perspective the family 
is weakening, and again our value confusion 
is involved. No longer a necessary economic 
unit, the family continues to provide for the 
socialization of children and for companion- 
ship. Yet even in these two remaining areas 
the family is losing significance. Children have 
more and more been turned over to schools, 
and, in some instances, nursery schools and 
Sunday schools, for a major portion of their 
socialization, as parents occupy themselves 
with other activities. More significant than the 
time turned over to such institutional socializa- 
tion of children is the responsibility that par- 
ents more than willingly relinquish or do not 
recognize as theirs. There appears to be little 
concern in America today that the shaping of 
a human life, a human personality, a future of 
happiness or hell, whi is best accomplished 
in a primary group, is turned over ever earlier 
and for longer periods to secondary, impersonal, 
social, agencies. In these agencies children can 
only be “handled” and manipulated in groups, 
rather than cared for as individuals. 

Leisure time is used by some to cultivate 
companionship with wife and children. But 
for many it appears that what time is spent 
together is seldom spent seme in being to- 
gether, but rather in doing simultaneously: 
watching T.V., going someplace, being enter- 
tained. Leisure is thus often an escape from 
the tension of urban life which pulls people 
in different directions, a distraction from ‘‘the 
great emptiness.”?° 

% Robert Maclver, ‘‘The Great Emptiness,’’ in Eric Larra- 


bee and Rolf Meyersohn, Eds., Mass Leisure, Glencoe, Illi- 
nois: The Free Press, 1958, pp. 118-122. 
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The family persists because people want 
and need the family. The problem is that, hav- 
ing often lost the family in its meaningful 
sense as a primary commitment, people want a 
fantasy; they compulsively seek security. They 
get disillusionment.’! Pulled apart by the value 
conflict of our society they want both personal 
loving involvement and social efficient achieve- 
ment, and often they can commit themselves 
to neither. Thus straddling both ways of life, 
they can only distract themselves from their 
predicament. 

This admittedly pessimistic overview forces 
us to confront a further question. What kind 
of a future is in store for our society? Will time 
tolerate the tension of values, will it tolerate 
the embarrassing persistence of the family? 
Some current trends suggest the resolution of 
the tension in favor of materialistic urban val- 
ues which place a premium on man, the eff- 
cient doer. 

To be more explicit, the character type of 
the future, according to some, will be the true 
functionary, the “‘cheerful robot.” “Human 
engineering” seems determined to insuring 
that man is socialized into this mold, his hu- 
man anxieties conditioned out. The power 
structure of the society will be even more cen- 
tralized than the current structure. The city 
will rid itself of remaining small shops and 
other lingering evidences of human sentiment, 
so that where there is now variety and diver- 
sity, there will be functional monotony. With 
the rapid increase in urban population there 
is the prospect that the inefficiency of subur- 
ban living will be eliminated and people will 
be housed in compact apartments or even in 
some collective arrangement. 

The family as we know it will be eliminated 
from this society, Moore has suggested,!* and 
Skinner, in Walden IP* agrees.‘* Children, 
housed separately, will not endanger the effi- 
ciency of adult activity. They will not be left 
to the haphazard care of their accidental par- 
ents but will be socialized by behavioral con- 
ditioning experts. Couples will have no use for 
life-long commitments and will often tend to 


11. Charles W. Hobart, ‘‘Disillusionment in Marriage and 
Romanticism,’’ Marriage and Family Living, Vol. 20 (May, 
1958), pp. 156-162. 

12 Barrington Moore, op. cit. 

13 B, F, Skinner, Walden Two, New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1948. 

14 But note that the evolution of child handling procedures 
in the Jewish communal Kibbutzim is in the direction of 
granting parents more access to their children and permitting 
children to spend more time in their parents’ apartments. John 
Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental Health, Geneva: World 
Health Organization, 1952, pp. 42-43. 
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go their separate ways. Each man for himself 
by himself will escape into the mass of inter- 
changeable associates. Such is the vision of the 
future that some foresee. 

But it seems undeniable that such a future 
would, in one sense, mean the end of human 
society. Human society is not an automatic 
process as are subhuman spheres of life. There 
is reason to believé that man, as we know him, 
has to care enough to carry on,'® and to care 
enough he has to have a reason; life has to 
have some meaning. Without at least the illu- 
sion, the vision, of human ends that today’s 
contradiction of values yet provides man, what 
would keep him going? Thus it seems impos- 
sible to conceive of the future of man in the 
above terms. Something more or less than man 
might emerge to carry on something more or 
less than human society, but such speculation 
is best left to science fiction writers. 

But while the inhuman potenti.! in current 
trends is not only sobering but frightening, 
the buman possibilities are also unparalleled. 
An alternative future depends upon a value 
revolution in American society—not just the 
emergence of an unambiguous value hierarchy, 
but a displacement of the now pre-eminent 
success, efficiency, productivity, prosperity val- 
ues by the more human oriented being, know- 
ing, caring, loving values. This revolution is in 
fact overdue; it is prerequisite to our continued 
societal survival. It is heralded by Winston 
White's provocative discussion Beyond Con- 
formity which maintains that we are even now 
undergoing ‘‘a shift from emphasis on the de- 
velopment of economic resources to the devel- 
opment of human resources—particularly the 
capacities of personalities.”*® A society of scar- 
city must encourage productivity and efficiency 
upon pain of greater scarcity, poverty and star- 
vation. But in an affluent society, plagued not 
by underproduction but by underconsumption, 
production-increasing values are in fact dysfunc- 
tional, aggravating the chronic overproduction 
problem. In the affluent society, the imple- 
mentation of “human” values is not only 
possible as it is not in a society of scar- 
city, it is also functional in the sense of divert- 
ing initiative and energy from the productive 
sphere, where they threaten to aggravate exist- 
ing over-production, to other areas where they 
may serve to free people to be more themselves. 


% William H. R. Rivers, ‘‘The Psychological Factor,’’ in 
W.H. R. Rivers, ed., Essays on the Depopulation of Melane- 
sia, Cambridge, England: The University Press, 1922. 

16 Winston White, Beyond Conformity, New York: The 
Free Fress of Glencoe, IIl., 1961, p. 162. 
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A key to this value change lies in renewed 
commitment to the family and in thus re-estab- 
lishing the centrality of the commitment to in- 
efficient, human values which the family rela- 
tionship symbolizes. There are some who would 
try to solve the problems of our heterogeneous 
society in terms of restructuring, (Fromm’s 
work communities for example), of eliminat- 
ing structurally some of the diversity and com- 
plexity of our society. But this is the kind of 
shortsightedness that tries to move forward by 
moving backward. To look wistfully at the 
beauty and relative simplicity of the rigidly 
structured life in a primitive society without 
at the same time realizing that our human po- 
tentialities are greater than would be realized 
in such a society is the kind of irresponsibility 
that evades the task at hand. This is the most 
significant point made in Beyond Conformity. 
White sees human personality as emancipated 
from ascriptive ties in contemporary society. 
Since man is no longer determined automati- 
cally by family, church, or occupation, greater 
individuality of personality is possible. In the 
absence of automatic structural determinants, 
man is “indeed, forced to be free,” to become 
more individualistic.1? 

It follows from this that the family of the 
future must not be defined in terms of more 
structure, but in terms of less explicit structure. 
It must at once be flexible enough for increas- 
ingly individuated people, yet a stable basic 
unit for human life. The family as a commit- 
ment implies freedom in the definition of the 
marital relationship in order to meet the de- 
mands of the particular way of life of the 
two people involved. For its members, family 
relationships should be a part of a larger pat- 
tern of meaningful, involving epee iq 
Only thus, individually defined and not exclu- 
sive, can the family tie avoid being a trapping, 
arbitrarily binding, stultifying commitment for 
its members. Defined in this way, the family 
would be a sustaining, liberating, and humaniz- 
ing influence since it would invest life in 
modern society with context, continuity, and 
direction. As a commitment, a limiting choice, 
an orienting value complex, it would permit a 
decisive stance in the urban sea of alternatives, 
not an artificial reduction of the alternatives. 

Are there any alternative side bet possibil- 
ities in our day to shore up the marriage com- 
mitment, which have not suffered the erosion 
of effectiveness noted earlier in contemporary 
society? I think that the answer is yes. It is an 


1 Ibid., p. 164. 
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answer which is not only compatible with, but 
dependent on the fact that since doing is ines- 
capably becoming less important in contempo- 
rary society than being, husbands and wives are 
increasingly chosen because of the persons that 
they are, rather than what they can do. Increas- 
ingly mates may be known deeply and loved 
for what they are. To know and love the per- 
son in this way is to feel for and care for the 
person. Love in this sense, then, involves the 
inadvertent side bet of deeply feeling with 
and for and caring about this person. A risking 
of the marriage vows involves immediate ap- 
prehension of the pain this causes my mate, as 
my own pain. My empathy with and ego in- 
volvement with my mate guarantees a “'side bet 
penalty” which is likely to be heavier than the 
attractiveness of what I stand to gain from my 
breach of commitment. 

Here is a basis for a new, deeper commit- 
ment to the family, in so far as couple mem- 
bers dare to invest themselves to this extent, 
in each other. And in this deeper commitment, 
more of meaning in life would be discovered 
in the experience of human values, the intrin- 
sic values of being, becoming, knowing and 
beings known, caring and being cared for, in 
contrast to the values of doing and achieving. 
And out of this profound experiencing of hu- 
man values might come the basis for the slow 
revolution in values which would further facil- 
itate deeper commitment to the family, and in 
time the reorientation of contemporary society. 

The implications of such a changed signifi- 
cance of the family and such a value revolution 
for future society are many. The character type 
which could emerge in this kind of family set- 
ting would be neither the chameleon-like, 
other-directed nor the rigid, artificially dogmat- 
ic inner-directed, to use Riesman’s terms. In- 
stead there could emerge the autonomous indi- 
vidual who is able to see and consciously choose 
between the alternatives; who knows himself 
and can express himself in decisive, directed 
action; who retains his sense of identity dis- 
covered beyond role, in the various roles he 
must play. Not merely functioning, having 
sold his soul “true believer’ fashion, not liv- 
ing oblivious of alternatives, he could con- 
sciously exercise the greatest sense of freedom 
and responsibility that man has ever known; 
he could live Winston White’s vision. 

With renewed emphasis on being rather 
than on doing, the family and the concern with 
human relationships which it symbolizes could 


1% Winston White, of. cit. 
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once again be an organizing principle in  so- 
ciety. With less emphasis on over-efficiency our 
society could significantly cut down the length 
of the working day. Such a work schedule 
would make possible an enriched home life. 
While older children were in school both men 
and women could work, if they chose, and 
thus perhaps develop specialized interests, The 
specialization of their work could be balanced 
by the vocations of homemaking and greater 
involvement in parenthood for both men and 
women, and by the opportunity to develop 
other interests in their leisure time. A shorter 
work day would mean that children could 
once again be socialized more within the fam- 
ily primary group. The school could accom- 
‘ee its distinctive function of transmitting 
cnowledge in half a day, leaving the humaniza- 
tion responsibility to the home. Here the in- 
efficient process of growing up could take ler 
in a context where there is time for each child, 
and where each child is valued and known as 
an individual. In the home children need not 
be collectively handled, regimented and manip- 
ulated as they must be at school, but might be 
better freed to become, to find themselves, to 
develop their unique potentials. 

In addition to assuming the responsibility 
for socializing children, such a family could 
provide meaningful and sustaining relation- 
ships which are a prerequisite to open, unde- 
fended, loving relationships with others. As I 
noted above, it is inevitable that most relation- 
ships in an urban society will be time-bound, 
that the demands of complex and highly mo- 
bile living will pull people apart, but the fam- 
ily can offer the element of permanence which 
other relationships cannot. And thus safe- 
guarded by their family-centered security - 
against being left unbearably alone when the 
hour of separation came, people could dare to 
invest themselves in a number of invaluable 
but often short term relationships whose dis- 
solution would otherwise be unbearable. In- 
creased leisure time would enable individuals 
to develop these relationships both within and 
without the family. 

The yen arises, could people really bear 
to spend more time with their families than 
they now do? To this a number of things can 
be said. In the first place, ss presumabiy 
would not have the same need that they do 


today to escape the emptiness of shallow, 
family-togetherness by constantly doing or be- 
ing with different people. Time spent together 
could be on a more meaningful level than it 
can now be. Secondly, time would also be spent 
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in other meaningful, involving relationships 
with non-family members which would mean 
that the family would not seem a trap and 
would not degenerate into a stagnating aggre- 
gate of individuals. The family would lose 
the compulsive exclusive security which makes 
it dull for those who spend most of their 
leisure time with their family and dare not do 
otherwise. Assuming a commitment of family 
members to each other more profound than 
any based merely on exclusion or external struc- 
ture, family members could tolerate an ele- 
ment of genuine insecurity in their relationships 
which would not have to be evaded and would 
keep the relationship from being static and dull. 

Finally young people, no longer stranded, 
disoriented, alienated from parents—as they 
often are now when neither adolescents nor 
parents know each other—would not have to 
escape compulsively, haphazardly into mar- 
riage. They could postpone marriage until they 
knew what they wanted, what they needed 
and what they were entering in to. 

There are a few shreds of evidence that the 
American family may in fact be evolving in the 
direction advocated in this paper. Hilsdale, in 
a rather sensitive interviewing study, sought 
to discover whether subjects entered marriage 
with an absolute commitment to marriage, or 
merely a commitment to tria! of marriage. He 
found that 80% entered with an absolute com- 
mitment. This commitment was, significantly, 
associated with an “almost total absence of 
starry-eyed Hollywood-type ‘romantic love.’ ’’!® 
Another finding of this study was the preoccu- 
pation of his subjects with communication: 
they felt that their marriage would last ‘“be- 
cause we can talk to each other, because we can 
discuss our problems together.’’*° Hilsdale 
terms this faith “magical,” but it can also be 
seen as a reaction to the fact that in an increas- 
ingly impersonal society, people cannot talk 
with each other. In this light it appears as both 
awareness by people of their need to really 
communicate with another, and a commitment 
to safeguard this highly valued and important 
aspect of the marriage relationship. Moreover, 
there is evidence that communication is related 
to marital adjustment.?! 

In this paper I have argued that if an afflu- 


1 Paul Hilsdale, ‘‘Marriage as a Personal Existential Com- 
mitment,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 24 (May, 1962), p. 
142. 

® Ibid., p. 143. 

21 Charles W. Hobart and William J. Kausner, ‘‘Some 
Social Interactional Correlates of Marital Role Disagreement 
and Marital Adjustment,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 
(Aug., 1959), p. 263. 
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ent society is to survive, it must undergo a 
value revolution which will make what we have 
called human values pre-eminent over produc- 
tion values. Such a  society-wide evaluation 
would eliminate a major source of the compro- 
mised commitment, of the value conflict be- 
tween and within the family members, and of 
the inadequate and distorting socialization of 
children, which exist in the American family 
today. There seems to be reason for hoping that 
such a value revolution may come out of the 
changing pattern of husband-wife  relation- 
ship. If this should continue such that the fam- 
ily were restructured along the lines suggested 
by these values, eae could find the security 
and sustenance which they need, but often can- 
not find, in today’s world. The nature of con- 
temporary urban society makes this increasingly 
necessary for a number of reasons. Earlier al- 
ternative bases of family solidarity are disap- 
pearing, and thus commitment is an increas- 
ingly crucial bond. Increasingly, the family is 
the only security base available to man today. 
Where a commitment-based family security is 
dependably available to man, he will have a 
basis for relating fearlessly to the greater va- 
rieties of people available to him in a society 
organized in terms of achieved statuses, deep- 
ening and enriching himself and others in the 
process. 


Discussion 


Professor Hobart suggests four large-scale changes 
in social structure which have “tended significantly to 
weaken family solidarity’: loss of functions; ascend- 
ancy of materialistic values; increased spatial mobility; 
and decline in status ascription. He then posits a set 
of value changes, a key to which “lies in renewed 
commitment to the family.” The author has thus ven- 
tured into a theoretical area all too seldom explored 
by family scholars. He has aimed high and deserves a 
hearing. There are, however, for better or worse, some 
unlooked for complexities in the formulation of 
etiological family theory, and it might be well to 
point out some specific examples. 

Hobart contends that the decline in status ascrip- 
tion may have weakened the family institution. But 
when primitive and civilized societies are compared, 
a curious—and little recognized—truism emerges. 
Primitive groups, which by and large evidence a high 
level of status ascription, have a relatively high rate 
of marital breakup! Civilized societies, which tend to 
emphasize achieved rather than ascribed status, have 
a comparatively stable type of family organization.* 


* The prevalence of family instability among primitive 
peoples was reported 60 years ago in George E. Howard's His- 
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It may well be that the concept of “ascribed and 
achieved status,” as originally used by Linton, needs 
to be sharpened to meet the needs of the more sophis- 
ticated social theory currently on the drawing boards. 

The author also maintains that the ascendancy of 
materialistic values has weakened the family. But if 
this is so, why is it that the middle and upper classes 
—where presumably materialism flourishes—have a 
much more stable type of family organization than 
that found in the lower socio-economic groups. (Vir- 
tually all the research studies are in agreement on this 
point, and there is no need to list the voluminous 
references.) On a cross-cultural basis, furthermore, 
could it really be shown that socialistic economies 
manifest a more stable family type than do capitalistic 
(materialistic) economies? 

In discussing spatial mobility in terms of Becker's 
commitment process, Hobart states that increasing 
mobility reduces the so-called marital commitment. 
This is a logical inference, and yet a long range dis- 
placement-weighting factor may be operative. In a 
historical sense, that is, have there not always been 
social elements—perhaps more significant than mo- 
bility—which have impinged on the marital-familial 
commitment? Military service and chronic warfare, 
political change and revolution, conflict with the gods, 
serfdom, the woman's rights movement, tyranny 
economic uncertainty—all of these and many more 
have, through the ages, in some ways reduced family 
commitment. As a reductive factor, mobility may 
simply be superseding one or more of these anti- 
commitment forces. 

The question might also be raised as to why Hobart 
chose the particular four changes he did. Why these 
and not others? Could not an equally cogent case be 
made for the proposition that a decline in the institu- 
tion of the family is associated with an increase in the 
acceptability of various forms of nonmarital sex ac- 
tivity, or with a decline in religiosity, or with a falling 
birth rate, and so on. 

In brief, there are two major difficulties in the 
Hobart-type analysis: (1) Any social change (e.g., the 
tory of Matrimonial Institution. (Vol. I, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1904.) Thirty years ago Goodsell reexamined the 
anthropoligical literature and reaffirmed that ‘Nothing ap- 
pears more striking to the student of the primitive family than 
the instability of marriage.’’ (Willystine Goodsell, A History 
of Marriage and the Family, N.Y., The Macmillan Company, 
1934, p. 30.) In his cross-cultural survey of 1950, Murdock 
reported that in 60% of his sample of societies ‘‘the divorce 
rate manifestly exceeds that among ourselves.’’ (George Mur- 
dock, ‘‘Family Stability in Non-European Cultures,"’ Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, No- 
vember, 1950, pp. 196-197). Ardener’s major ethnographic 
study, published only last year, yields the same conclusions. 
(Edwin Ardner, Divorce and Fertility: An African Study, 
Oxford University Press, 1962.) In view of the long-range 
consistency of the findings, it is somewhat surprising that stu- 
dents of the family have generally avoided comment on the 
relative fragility of marriage among primitive peoples. 
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weakening family) must be explained by another 
variation rather than by a constant, and in the long 
run the effects of institutional changes often tend to 
cancel each other in terms of the behavioral phe- 
nomenon under consideration. (2) There is an un- 
measured parallax in focusing on certain changes at 
the exclusion of others. 

In any case, the study of social causation is per- 
haps the most complex of all sociological and anthro- 
pological endeavors, and in this sense Hobart has 
made some telling observations. 

The concept of commitment, as applied to family 
centrality, stands as a worthwhile applicatory contribu- 
tion. The term is more definitive—and certainly more 
amenable to quantification and paradigm—than are, 
say, the typologies of LePlay, Sorokin, Spengler, Zim- 
merman, Bebel, and Engels.** All of these men have 
constructed theoretical subsumptions under which 
family systems are seen in terms of sequences or cycles. 
Yet these formulations are such that verfication and 
replication, for the most part, remain methodologically 
unresolved. Engels, for example—to take a not-too- 
well known illustration—held that the human family 
has passed through deterministic stages: the ‘‘no- 
family’ stage, the consanguine family, the Punaluan 
family, and the monogamous family. But how to put 
Engels’ theory to the empirical test? Within the 
lattice of family commitment, on the other hand, an 
imaginative researcher could set up criteria, indexes, 
and models on both a historical and cross-cultural 
basis, in addition to exploring variations within our 
own culture. 

Hobart’s analysis of the competitive relation be- 
tween materialism and marriage is—in spite of my 
nominal criticism above—first rate, as is his over-all 
statement regarding value conflict, dabs of moralism 
notwithstanding. 

The author states that “if an affluent society is to 
survive, it must undergo a value revolution which 
will make human values preeminent over production 
values.” He is not, however, overly explicit as to just 
how this “renewed commitment to the family” will 
come about. One possibility would be to encourage 
family reszarchers to continue their investigation of 
the elusive elements involved in effective mate selec- 
tion. It is not enough to say that mates should “be 
known dee;iy and loved for what they are.” To bring 
about this turn of events we will probably have to 
know a good deal more regarding need-satisfaction 
and the meshing (or grinding) of cross-sex personality 
traits. 

One final word. For some time now, it has been 
evident to those of us in the family field that there is 


** For a discussion of these typologies within the family 
framework, see David Greenwood, Essays in Human Rela- 
tions, Ch. IV, ‘‘Institutional Development of the Family,’ 
Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1956, pp. 36-47. 
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a paucity of theoretical and socio-historical systemati- 
zation. Hobart.has had to start, if not from scratch, 
from a rather nebulous base line, and for this he is 
to be commended. Implicit in his paper, I believe, is 
a challenge to all of us: we cannot go on interminably 
gathering facts about family behavior without at some 
point taking the necessary time to sort out and “wrap 
up” the ones we already have, and to see whether we 
can really say something demonstrably worthwhile 
about the institution we purport to study. 

WILLIAM M. KEPHART 

University of Pennsylvania 


Rejoinder 

My discussion is predicated on some implications of 
Galbraith’s conception of the Affluent Society. In the 
past there were many forms of waste of human re- 
sources, many sources of pain and suffering which 
were unavoidable because scarcity—of food, clothing, 
shelter, of education, health facilities, jobs—made it 
inevitable. Today these “scarcity evils’’ may be ban- 
ished: such a day may be anticipated. However, there 
is the danger that a lagging, obsolete ‘folk wisdom” 
of scarcity may distort our response to abundance in 
such a way as to produce some entirely avoidable 
“evils of abundance.” 

Two polar possibilities in the situation of the 
United States today are expenditure of our abundance 
in such a way as to cultivate the potential of persons, 
or expenditure of our abundance in such a way as to 
maximize the materialism potential in our culture. 
There are other possibilities of course: militarism, the 
space-race, etc., but these do not seem to be so im- 
manently likely. 

In this paper I have not attempted a cross-cultural 
analysis. I am preoccupied with the situation of the 
United States today, with the “self realization” prob- 
abilities of the American people, and with the family 
in evolution, which may be rather pivotal to the future 
of American society and the futures of its individual 
members. I have considered only the situation of 
middle class people because increasingly the majority 
of Americans appear to be middle class in orientation 
if not in fact, and this appears to be the national class 
norm. 

Kephart’s comments suggest that three points 
foundational to my discussion should be underscored. 
1. Ours is a Gesellschaft type rather than a Gemein- 
schaft type of society; thus the experience of com- 
munity is not to be found in the mere fact of societal 
membership. 2. The extreme heterogeneity of con- 
temporary America means that the absense of cultural 
structuring of behavior imposes the obligation of more 
freedom and more choice on people. 3. I presume as 
a baseline for analysis the ideal situation of a couple 
who “know each other deeply and love each other for 
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what they are.” The values which I would seek to 
maximize are openness, freedom, trust. 

The first point is relevant to Kephart’s observation 
that “primitive groups have a higher rate of marital 
breakup” than civilized societies. It seems to me that 
this is as one would expect since the former are 
Gemeinschafts and the latter are Gesellschafts. For 
reasons which Homans has analyzed in The Human 
Group, the relationship between husbands and wives 
in simple societies is commonly distant, formal, im- 
personal, not intimate and sharing as is the relation- 
ship suggested by our companionate marital ideal. This 
contrast is even yet found between the traditional 
farm family and the newer urban family in the States. 
In such simple societies the experience of community 
is provided and the sustaining function is accom- 
plished by the extended family and often by the com- 
munity as a whole. Here the instrumental aspects of 
the marital relationship are more significant than the 
expressive aspects. Emotional involvement is more 
diffuse, more widely spread. Marrying and separating 
are more like hiring and firing a cook or a hired hand: 
there will be some emotional implications (as of 
course may hiring and firing) but the primary con- 
siderations are more likely to be those of convenience, 
(although there are admittedly wide variations in dif- 
ferent societies). Indeed the sternness of the survival 
struggle in many simple societies tends to place a 
premium on the ability of people to stifle emotional 
response. One consequence of our greater ability in 
this day to safeguard the survival of the weak and 
handicapped and to relieve suffering is, I suspect, a 
general increase in emotional responsiveness. Thus, I 
am arguing that in contrast to simple societies divorce 
in a complex society often takes place for entirely 
different reasons (barrenness is an infrequent reason 
in American divorce cases) and has different meanings 
and emotional significances. 

I am not at all convinced that materialism flourishes 
particularly among the middle and the upper classes. 
The economic surplus of these groups, given the cul- 
tural heterogeneity noted above, forces them more 
often to confront the question of how this surplus is 
to be spent. But the greater liveliness of the material- 
ism issue does not mean that these classes are more 
identified with materialism. The reason for the more 
frequent disorganization of lower class families must 
originate in large part in poverty and its consequences: 
exploitation, hardening, brutalization, etc. The middle 
class is spared most of this. But the marital ideal 
which prosperity makes more possible by banishing 
degrading poverty—is jeopardized anew by the ma- 
terialistic preoccupation to which the middle class is 
now vulnerable. 
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I would agree that mobility may be only the latest 
of a long series of social elements, military service, 
revolution, serfdom, etc. which have divided allegiance 
to the family. But contemporary mobility does appear 
to be an especially pervasive threat because 1. such a 
large (and increasing) proportion of the population 
is being affected, and 2. it is a “triple threat,” sub- 
jecting the family to increased stress, stripping it of 
supporting primary groups, and weakening the com- 
mitment of its members to unity. The act, and atti- 
tude, of commitment is a major safeguard to marital 
stability in this situation, I think. If the safeguard 
is in operation the self realization potentials intrinsic 
to greater mobility which I tried to suggest may be 
actualized with minimal risk. 

Why did I choose the four changes whose impact 
on the family I have considered? The only honest 
answer is observation and intuition, explored and 
illuminated in many discussions with others. In re- 
sponse to Kephart’s challenge, however, it occurs to 
me that the four which I considered are preeminently 
sociological changes. Loss of family functions, family 
activity, is related to sentiment and interaction, as 
Homans has convincingly suggested. The ascendancy 
of materialistic values in so far as it is associated 
with a decline in ‘“‘people values” affects interpersonal 
relationships. The increase in spatial mobility tends 
to curtail primary relationships and to substitute for 
them more of secondary relationships. And the de- 
cline in status ascription has widespread and impor- 
tant consequences for interpersonal interaction. Al! of 
these affect the intrafamily and extrafamily relation- 
ships of people. 

Two ‘of the possibilities which Kephart suggests, 
increased nonmarital sexual activity and falling birth 
rate lean somewhat toward biological reductionism. 
Although they certainly have interactional conse- 
quences their range of implications appear to me to 
be not so broad as those I have considered. 

The religious sentiment has been linked to such a 
wide range of human interests that I have difficulty 
seeing this as a prime mover in family change. How- 
ever, that we are dealing with a large and complexly 
interrelated system, in which there are second and 
third and higher order consequences, and that any 
or all of these may feed back to strengthen incipient 
changes in the family; to this I will readily agree. 
But such complexity does not absolve us from trying 
to ferret out the first order causes, to anticipate 
further changes, and to seek ways to maximize their 
functional and minimize the dysfunctional conse- 
quences. 


CHARLES W. HOBART 
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Role Perception and Marital Satisfaction— 
A Configurational Approach 


ROBERT P. STUCKERT 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


THE ROLES of husband and wife, like any 
set of culturally related roles, carry a a 
pattern of expectations of the responses which 
are to come from the other. Adjustment to 
either role is influenced by the consistency with 
which the other responds by making the re- 
sponses called for by the role pattern. Incon- 
sistency in the responses of the other to the 
individual increases the insecurity of the person 
in either role since it makes him uncertain of 
the validity of his own role concept. This is 
particularly true when an individual first moves 
into a marital role. In this case, not only has 
he had no opportunity to test the validity of 
his role concept, it is also necessary for the 
other person in the role situation to make the 
changes in his responses and expectations 
called for by the new role. 

Whether or not a marital partner responds 
consistently with the expectations of the other 
depends on his own preformed concept of his 
role, his own expectations regarding the recip- 
rocal role of his spouse, his perception of his 
mate's expectations of him, and the degree of 
correspondence between the two sets of role 
concepts and expectations. If these role con- 
cepts are similar, communication is easier and 
the relationship existing between the marriage 
partners is more satisfactory to both. If role 
perception is accurate, each ep is better 
able to anticipate the other's feelings and gear 
his own responses to the expectations of the 
other. 

Previous studies of the relationship between 
role perception and marital satisfaction indicate 
there are at least four significant components 
of perception. The first is the degree of simi- 
larity between the role concepts and expecta- 
tions of one partner and the other's own role 
concepts and expectations. The second is the 
degree of similarity between the way a person 
perceives the role expectations of his marital 
partner and the partner's actual role expecta- 
tions. The third is the degree of congruence 
between his concept of the marital role in gen- 
eral and his concept of his specific role, i.e., 
does he view his marriage as being similar to 
or different from most marriages? The fourth 
is the degree of similarity between a person's 
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role expectations and his perception of the 
expectations of his spouse. 

The results of these studies have not been 
in complete agreement as to the relationship 
between modes of perception and marital satis- 
faction. In some, congruent perception was 
found to be associated with marital success; 
in others, the relationship was not evident. One 
of the latest reported that ‘. . . satisfaction in 
marriage was related significantly to the con- 
gtuency of the husband's self-concept and that 
held of him by his wife, but was found un- 
related to the agreement of the concepts the 
wife holds of herself and that which her hus- 
band holds of her.’’? 

The key to this may lie in an idea which 
everyone mentions but is seldom tested directly. 
Marital adjustment is not a function of any 
single component of perception or even of 
several taken independently. The major hy- 
pothesis of this “—s is that marital satisfaction 
is a function of the mutual interaction of these 
components. The way in which any one of 
these components is related to marital satisfac- 
tion may depend on the specific relationship 
of the others with this criterion. 


SAMPLE 


In order to study the effects of discrepancies 
in role expectations and perception on marital 
adjustment before other familial factors come 
into operation, a sample of newly married 
couples was used. The population consisted of 
all couples between the ages of 19 and 26 
who were listed in the Milwaukee newspapers 
as having applied for marriage licenses during 


1Teland H. Stott, ‘‘The Problem of Evaluating Family 
Success,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 13 (Fall, 1951), pp. 
149-153; M. G. Preston and others, ‘‘Impressions of Per- 
sonality as a Function of Marital Conflict,’ Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 47 (April, 1952), pp. 326- 
336; Orville Brim and Nancy Wood, ‘Self and Other Con- 
ceptions in Courtship and Marriage Pairs,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 18 (August, 1956), pp. 243-248; A. R. Man- 
gus, ‘‘Family Impacts on Mental Health,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 19 (August, 1957), pp. 256-262; Eleanor B. 
Luckey, ‘‘Marital Satisfaction and Congruent Self-Spouse 
Concepts,”’ Social Forces, 39 (December, 1960), pp. 153-157; 
Nathan Hurvitz, ‘‘The Measurement of Marital Strain,’’ 
American Journal of Sociology, 65 (May, 1960), pp. 610-615. 

2 Luckey, op. cit., p. 153 
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FIGURE 1. ROLE MEASURES 
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Between Measure of 





Hs Ws 
Ho Ws 


Similarity between marital role concepts 
and expectations of husband and we 
Accuracy with which husband perceives 

the role expectations of his wife 
Accuracy with which wife perceives the 
role expectations of her husband 
Degree to which husband views his mar- 
riage as being similar to most marriages 
Degree to which wife views her marriage 
as being similar to most marriages 


Wo Hs 
Ha Hs 
Wa Ws 





July and August, 1959. A random sample of 
100 couples were selected. Locating these 
couples at the time of the study was a problem 
because the addresses given in the newspapers 
were those prior to marriage. To reduce the 
variability of the sample, only white, native- 
born persons were included. In addition, any 
couple with a child at the time of the interview 
was eliminated. The final sample consisted of 
50 couples who had been married nine months 
or less. There was only one refusal. 


PROCEDURE 


Role concepts and expectations were deter- 
mined by means of a set of 30 questions in- 


corporated into an interview schedule. These 
questions involved the relative importance to 
the individual of selected personality factors 
in the husband and wife roles. The ten per- 
sonality needs most frequently listed in a study 
of marital choice by Anselm Strauss were used 
in modified form.* These are: 


. Importance of love in marriage 

. Being able to confide in one’s spouse 

. Showing affection 

i. Respecting one’s ideals 

. Appreciating the achievements of the 
other 

. Understanding the other’s moods 

. Helping in making important decisions 

. Stimulating the other's ambition 

. Showing respect for the other 

. Giving self-confidence in relations with 
other people 


During the interview, the respondent was asked 
to evaluate the relative importance of these 
factors in three different ways: 


1. Their importance in marriage in general 
2. Their importance in his own marriage 


§ Anselm Strauss, ‘Personality Needs and Marital Choice,”’ 
Social Forces, 25 (March, 1947), pp. 332-335. 
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3. Their importance from the point-of-view 
of his spouse 


In every case, the respondent was asked about 
his expectations with respect to both his role 
and the role of the other. The ten factors were 
rank-ordered on the basis of the respondent's 
evaluation of their relative importance. Hus- 
band and wife were interviewed separately. 

Three sets of rankings were obtained from 
the husband and three from the wife: a total of 
six for each couple. The three rankings for the 
husband were designated Hg, Hs, and Ho re- 
spectively; the wife's rankings Wg>, Ws, and 
Wo respectively.* A series of measures were ob- 
tained by correlating various pairs of rankings 
using the Spearman rank-order correlation co- 
efficient. These are given in Figure 1. 

Each of these measures was dichotomized 
into “High” and “Low” categories. For the first 
three, the median was used as the cutting point. 
Because HgHs and W,Ws were both nega- 
tively skewed, a rho = .55 was used as the 
cutting point. This value approximates the 
value of rho at the .05 level of significance us- 
ing a one-tailed test. 

The individual’s own evaluation of his mar- 
riage was used as the criterion of marital satis- 
faction. The criterion measure was based on 
the items of Schedule 3 of the Burgess and 
Wallin marital adjustment questionnaire con- 
cerning the general marital satisfaction of the 
self and the self’s conception of the mate’s gen- 
eral satisfaction.’ Eighteen of the Burgess-Wal- 
lin items and two new items were included. 
The modal response category of each item was 
selected as an indicator of marital satisfaction. 
For all of the items that were clearly statements 
of either extreme satisfaction or dissatisfaction, 
the modal response was the one that would 
logically be expected from a person satisfied 
with his marriage. For this reason, the modal 
response categories were selected as indicators 
of satisfaction for the marginal items as well. 


After all of the interviews were completed, all of the 
husbands’ evaluations of the importance of these factors in 
their own marriages were combined to form a genera” male 
ranking. The same was done for the wives’ ratings to form 
a general female ranking. The general male ranking and the 
general female ranking were highly correlated (rho = .75). 
A few differences were evident. Husbands attributed greater 
importance to having a wife who appreciates her husband's 
achievements and who stimulated his ambition. Wives gave 
greater weight to showing affection in marriage and receiving 
help in making decisions. 

5 Ernest Burgess and Paul Wallin, Engagement and Mar- 
riage, ~hicago: J. B. Lippincott, 1953, pp. 488-489. Eight 
items ot Schedule 3 were not used since all respondents an- 
swered them in exactly the same way. 
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The correlation between an individual's re- 
sponses and the modal om pattern was 
computed using the phi coefficient and used as 
the measure of satisfaction. The respondents 
were divided into ‘‘Satisfied” and ‘‘Dissatisfied” 
categories according to their scores. Since the 
distribution of scores among the husbands was 
bimodal, it was cut at the point separating the 
two modes (phi = .35). The same cutting 
value was used for the wives although their 
distribution was unimodal. The range of scores 
was —.13 to .83. 


RESULTS 


A configurational approach was used in an- 
alyzing the data. In this approach, a sample is 
divided into relatively homogeneous subsamples 
according to factors related to the dependent 
variable (marital satisfaction). These factors are 
selected so that the probability of a given out- 
come occurring exceeds an arbitrary value.® The 
data were analyzed in two steps. First the cor- 
relation of each of the factors with marital satis- 
faction was computed. Table 1 presents the phi 
coefficients. 

It can be seen that the correlation of these 
factors with marital satisfaction differs for the 
wives and husbands. The accuracy with which 
the wife perceives the marital expectations of 
her husband is related to her marital satisfac- 
tion. The accuracy of the husband’s perception 
of his wife’s views is not associated with satis- 
faction in this early period of marriage. The 
degree of similarity between the views of hus- 
band and wife is related to the marital satis- 
faction of the husband but not to that of the 
wife. None of these five variables is correlated 
with any of the others. 

® The methodological assumptions and detailed procedures 
of the configurational approach are discussed in Robert P. 


Stuckert, ‘‘A Configurational Approach to Prediction,’’ So- 
ciometry, 21 (September, 1958), pp. 225-237. 


TABLE 1. PHI COEFFICIENTS OF ROLE 
MEASURES AND MARITAL SATISFACTION 





Marital Satisfaction 


Husband Wife 


Role Measure 





Role similarity (HsWs) .45* 35 
Accuracy of husband’s percep- 

tion (Ho Ws) — .08 
Accuracy of wife’s perception 

(WoHs) .08 
Husband’s generality view 

(HaHs) —.12 
Wife’s generality view (WgWs) .03 











* Significant at .01 level. 
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FIGURE 2. PERCENTAGE OF HUSBANDS AND 
WIVES EXPRESSING MARITAL SATISFACTION, 
BY CONFIGURATIONAL 
TYPE 
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* Number in parentheses represents number of cases 
on which percentage is based. 


Second, the total sample was divided into 
subsamples to develop a set of marital types. A 
set of factors was used to identify a distinct type 
if over 80 per cent of the cases included were 
similar with respect to the criterion of marital 
satisfaction. The variable most highly correlated 
with satisfaction was used as the starting point 
for both husbands and wives. The procedure 
resulted in three husband types and three wife 
types.? (See Figure 2.) There was also a resi- 
dual group of husbands who could not be 
classified. 

Type H1 is defined by a single characteristic. 
He shares a common view of marriage with his 
wife. When other factors are examined, an 
interesting pattern emerges. On the one hand, 
there is no relationship between the accuracy 
with which he perceives his wife’s role expecta- 
tions and his marital satisfaction. Husbands in 
this category are about evenly divided between 
those who perceived their wives’ expectations 
accurately (56 per cent) and those who did 
not (44 per cent).8 On the other hand, this is 

™None of these types was related to either religious af- 
filiation or occupational status of the husband. 


8 The terms used in the following paragraphs including 
“‘accuracy of perception’’ are defined in Figure 1. 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES IN “HIGH” CATEGORY OF EACH 
ROLE MEASURE, BY CONFIGURATIONAL TYPE 








Wife Type 
W2 


Husband Type 
H2 H3 Wi 





Role Measure 





Number of cases in type 10 25 


. 64 
Accuracy of husband’s perception “8 .48 
Accuracy of wife’s perception .30 . 8 

Husband’s generality view : .40 Bf 
Wife’s generality view ; .60 : Je 





Role similarity 











* These measures were used in defining the configurational type. 


the only one of the three husband types in 
which the majority of the wives perceive their 
husbands’ role expectations accurately. (See 
Table 2.) 

Type H2, as defined by two characteristics, 
is a dissatisfied type. His view of marriage is 
different from that held by his wife. He also 
perceives his wife's expectations correctly. In 
this case, accuracy of perception is inversely re- 
lated to marital satisfaction. This is the only 
group in which the husband and wife differ as 
to whether or not they view their marriage as 
being typical of marriages in general. The wife 
tends to view their marriage as being typical; 
the husband views it as being different. The 
wives of these men tend to be dissatisfied with 
the marriage as well. 

Although the role expectations of Type H3 
are different from those of his wife, he does 
not perceive her expectations accurately. He 
defines his marriage as being typical of mar- 
riages in general. In these two characteristics, 
he is similar to his wife. This type of husband 
was the only one that stated in the interview 
that things did not run smoothly and that he 
was often unsure of himself when family de- 
cisions had to be made. This may be due to his 
not perceiving his wife’s differing marital ex- 
pectations accurately. Since he may define this 
as being characteristic of marriage, this type of 
husband is generally satisfied with his marriage. 

Type W1 is the perceptive wife. She sees 
her husband’s role expectations as he defines 
them himself. Apparently this is sufficient be- 
cause 84 per cent of the 25 wives in this cate- 
gory have a “Satisfied” rating. It is interesting 
to note that these wives are not appreciably 
high on any of the other factors including sim- 
ilarity of the actual role expectations of the two 
marriage partners. 

Although Type W2 does not perceive her 
husband's role expectations accurately, her ex- 
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pectations of both her own role and his are 
similar to those he has of the two roles. Her 
marital satisfaction score is also high. The hus- 
band may be the crucial factor because this is 
the only group of wives with husbands who 
perceive their wives’ expectations accurately. Al- 
most every one of these couples view their 
marriage’ as typical of marriages in general. 
Type W3, the dissatisfied category, not only has 
dissimilar views of marriage from her husband 
but also does not perceive her husband's views 
of the marital roles accurately. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This study reveals that the relation between 
the accuracy with which a recently married per- 
son perceives the role expectations of his spouse 
and marital satisfaction is not a simple one. 
For the wives in the sample, the extent to which 
their perception of their husband’s expectations 
correlates with the husband’s actual expecta- 
tions is the dominant factor associated with 
marital satisfaction. In the case of the hus- 
bands, however, the actual similarity between 
their own role concepts and expectations and 
those of their wives is the most important single 
factor. Furthermore, in one-half of the cases 
studied, whether or not accuracy of perception 
is related to marital satisfaction depends on a 
configuration of factors of which it 1s a part. 

The other factors included in the definitions 
of these configurations in this study are the in- 
dividual’s view of his marriage and the expecta- 
tions each marriage partner has of the spouse. 
On the one hand, accurate perception may de- 
tract from marital satisfaction if the two mar- 
riage partners have widely differing expecta- 
tions of the roles of husband and wife. On the 
other hand, inaccurate perception may not re- 
sult in dissatisfaction if the person defines his 
marriage as being typical of marriages in gen- 


eral. 
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The data in this study support the thesis that 
the husband's role definitions and expectations 
may be more important to the early success of a 
marriage than the wife's. Family adjustment 
may be greatly affected by the extent to which 
the husband and wife are oriented toward both 
actual and potential role changes. Since Ameri- 
can cultural patterns still generally define the 
husband as the dominant spouse, he may have 
a greater part in establishing the general struc- 
ture of the new family.® A greater proportion of 
a woman's life is family-related. Her interests 

® John Sirjamaki, ‘‘Cultural Configurations in the Ameri- 


can Family,"’ American Journal of Sociology, 53 (May, 
1948), pp. 464-470. 


and activities tend to be family-centered to a 
greater extent than her husband’s. Since our 
culture tends to define her role as centering 
around her family, there may be greater pressure 
on her to develop an accomodative pattern tn 
relation to other members of the family. As 
Eleanor Luckey points out, if it is the wife who 
must make the greater adjustment in marriage, 
“it is to the benefit of the relationship if she 
knows what she’s adjusting to! If she sees the 
husband as he sees himself, she is better able to 
make adjustments which bring more satisfaction 
to the marriage.!° 


10 Luckey, of. cit., pp. 156-157. 
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Academic Achievement of the Male 
College 


Student 


RALPH SCHRODER 
Gavilan College 


BECAUSE married males comprise 29.6 per 
cent of the nation’s male college enrollment 
and because agreement on the relationship be- 
tween marriage and academic achievement con- 
tinues to remain unresolved, this study was un- 
dertaken to focus attention on the subject from 
a different point of view. Recent studies by 
Jensen and Clark,! and Samenfink and Milli- 
ken® matched married college students to sin- 
gle students by age, major, and aptitude to 
find no significant difference in academic 
achievement of married and single male col- 
lege students after four years in college. These 
results were contrary to the observations made 
from studies by Reimer? on married veterans 
compared to single veterans in the years imme- 
diately following World War II. In addition, 
when students were asked as in the study by 
Lantagne* whether or not their grade point 
averages improved after marriage, they over- 
whelmingly answered in the affirmative. Guid- 
ance officers in a survey conducted in conjunc- 
tion with another part of this study supported 
the belief that married students performed bet- 
ter scholastically following marriage. 

It is hoped that a review of the problem 
will cast new light on the apparent discrepancies 
in the conclusions between earlier and more re- 
cent studies about the academic achievement of 
married students and between the opinions of 
students and guidance personnel and the find- 
ings of these recent studies. 


PROCEDURE 


In the first part of this investigation, 52 
male students who married while attending 
Stanford University, 50 who married while en- 
rolled at San Jose State College, and 23 who 
married while attending San Jose City College 
were matched at their respective institutions 


1 Vern H. Jensen and Monroe H. Clark, ‘‘Married and Un- 
married College Students,’’ Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
37 (October, 1958), pp. 123-125. 

2 Anthony J. Samenfink and Robert L. Milliken, ‘‘Marital 
Status and Academic Success: A Reconsideration,’’ Marriage 
and Family Living 14 (November, 1952), pp. 280-285. 

3 Svend Riemer, ‘‘Married Veterans Are Good Students,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 9 (February, 1947), pp. 11-12. 

4 Joseph E. Lantagne, ‘‘Do Married Men Succeed in Col- 
lege?’’ Journal of School Health, 29 (February, 1959), p. 81. 
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with an equal number of single students by the 
following traits: 

a. Identical curricular majors to insure simi- 
lar educational and vocational objectives. 

b. Similar scores (within one-half standard 
deviation) on identical aptitude tests to 
insure approximately the same ability to 
learn. 

c. Similar age as indicated by their not be- 
ing more than 18 months apart. 

d. Similar races to insure comparable lan- 
guage and cultural backgrounds. 

The academic achievement of the married 
male students was computed directly from per- 
manent records at the three colleges. A grade 
point differential from the difference in grade 
point average before and after marriage was 
calculated for each married male student. Com- 
putations for the paired single students were 
made similarly for corresponding semesters. 
Computation of a mean grade point differential 
for the paired students and the t-test for ascer- 
taining the significance of the difference be- 
tween the means of the paired married and 
single students provided a statistic which re- 
vealed whether or not married students im- 
proved scholastically after marriage. The t- 
test was employed separately for students in 
each college as well as for all students com- 
bined. 

In addition to a comparison of achievement 
of married and single college males, the aca- 
demic performance of married male students 
was studied in an attempt to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

a. Does the male student who marries as a 
senior perform better academically in col- 
lege than a student who marries as an un- 
dergraduate in an earlier year? 

. Does the student who marries as a senior 
show greater academic achievement than 
the student who remains single through 
graduation ? 

. Do male students in one major who marry 
improve scholastically more than those in 
other majors ? 

. Do brighter students show greater aca- 
demic gain after marriage than average 
or duller students ? 
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TABLE I. GRADE POINT AVERAGES BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE OF STANFORD, 
SAN JOSE STATE AND SAN JOSE CITY COLLEGE MALES COMPARED 


TO PAIRED SINGLE MALES 


=GPA 
Difference 
=X 


Institution 


14.228 
14.766 

8.964 
37.958 


Stanford University 
San Jose State College 
San Jose City College 
Total 


e. Do male students in certain majors tend 
to marry at an earlier age than those in 
other curricula? 

To answer the above questions, approxi- 
mately 100 students each from more than 300 
Stanford University and 1,000 San Jose State 
students who married while enrolled in col- 
lege were selected at random. San Jose City Col- 
lege was able to furnish 23 students who mar- 
ried while enrolled and for whom grade point 
differences before and after marriage could be 
determined. A total of 225 male students who 
married while enrolled in college was, there- 
fore, analyzed. To ascertain the reliability of 
the difference between the means of the inde- 
pendent samples involved in each of the above 
questions, the t-test at the .05 level of signifi- 
cance was again employed. 


FINDINGS 

While none of the studies previously cited 
measured the change in achievement following 
marriage, it is clear from Table I in this study 
that the grade point averages of male students 
who marry while enrolled at their respective 
colleges definitely improve after marriage. It 
should be noted that at both Stanford Univer- 
sity and San Jose State College, the single stu- 
dents also improved but not nearly to the ex- 
tent that the males who were married increased 
their academic standing. The single students 
at San Jose City College actually declined aca- 
demically compared to students who married. 

There are two possible explanations for the 
great difference between the single and married 
males at San Jose City College. First, it should 
be noticed that the standard deviation and the 
standard error are much greater than is the case 
for the four-year institutions. This fact may 
. be due to the smaller sample from San Jose City 
College or may denote a more heterogeneous 
student body in the case of the junior college. 
Secondly, the instability of the grade point av- 
erage of the junior college student may be due 
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Married Males Single Males 


=GPA 
Difference 
ZY 


Differential 


y 
~ 


P 


4 


.02 
.05 
.05 
001 





10.396 
8.486 
9.372 

28.254 


3.832 
6.280 
— .408 
9.704 


to the nature of the institution which enrolls 
students, in most cases, only four semesters. 
This situation forces a dependency on grade 
point averages for one or two semesters which 
may yield extreme variations not typical of the 
student's over-all academic picture before or 
after marriage. It should be noted that when 
the data from all three institutions are com- 
bined, the critical ratio supports the predic- 
tion at the .001 level of significance that male 
students as a group show a gain in grade point 
average following their marriage. 

We now examine the question: Does the stu- 
dent who marries as a senior gain more aca- 
demically than one who marries before com- 
pleting his junior year? 

The Bureau of Census® reports that only 41/, 
per cent of the 18-21 year olds in college are 
married while 41 per cent of this same age 
group in the nation who are not enrolled in 
any school or college are married. It is clearly 
evident that youth in colleges are postponing 
marriage. Since most college students are 21 by 
the time they have completed their junior year, 
we now ask, do these students who wait until 
they are seniors perform better than those stu- 
dents who marry earlier in their college career ? 

A total of 80 students at Stanford University 
and San Jose State College married after com- 
pleting their third year of college. The remain- 
der in the sample, or 116 males from these 
two institutions, married before completing 
their junior year. It was found that the small 
gain in grade point average made by those 
males who married after their junior year in 
comparison with those marrying earlier is not 
significant. It makes little difference scholasti- 
cally whether or not the male student defers 
marriage to his last year in college. 

It was observed that male students who mar- 
ried before completing their junior year im- 
’ 5U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 


Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 110, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, July 24, 1961, Washington, D.C., p. 4. 
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TABLE II. COMPARISON OF GRADE POINT 
DIFFERENCES OF MALES FOLLOWING 
MARRIAGE IN VARIOUS MAJORS 

OR CURRICULAR AREAS 





Major or Curricular Area N 


18-14 
10-14 
10-15 
18- 7 
7-14 
18-15 





. Humanities-Economics 
. Chemistry-Economics 
. Chemistry-Political Science 
. Humanities-Education 
5. Physics-Economics 
. Humanities-Political Science 





proved more scholastically over paired single 
students than did male students who mar- 
ried after completing their junior year. For 
students who married prior to completing their 
junior year compared to paired single students, 
a gain in academic performance was found 
after marriage to be significant at the .02 level. 
The longer the student was married while in 
college, the more significant appeared his aca- 
demic gain over his single counterpart. 

In studying the academic performance by 
major of males who marry while in college, it 
‘will be observed that there was a significantly 
poorer chance of scholastic improvement for a 
male student following marriage in the majors 
of chemistry, physics, and the humanities than 
there was in political science, economics, and 
education. Chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing majors were the only group that did not 
gain more after marriage than the paired sin- 
gle students. The mean gain made after mar- 
riage by males in physics and the general field 
of humanities, the majority of whose students 
were English majors, was almost zero. While 
the samples in these majors were small, 18 for 
humanities, ten for chemistry, and seven for 
physics, the standard errors were corrected for 
small samples. Results were significant enough 
to indicate that marriage did not aid these stu- 
dents in improving themselves scholastially. 

A total of 20 pairs of majors were compared 
similarly to those in Table II, but the mean 
grade point differences were not significant at 
a level of reliability which v«rranted any in- 
ferences. The male who majors in chemistry, 
physics or one of the humanities is less likely 
to improve academically following marriage than 
is a student majoring in one of the social sciences. 
It is speculated that the male student majoring 
in the physical sciences or humanities is con- 
centrating on a subject requiring ingenuity and 
persistence not conducive to normal marital ad- 
justment necessary for maintaining a happy 
home life. 
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Using a sample consisting of 197 students 
who married while attending San Jose State 
College and Stanford University from 1958 to 
1960, the relationship of intelligence and aca- 
demic performance following marriage was 
next investigated. No significant difference in 
mean gain of grade points following marriage 
was found for males who scored above one- 
half standard deviation in aptitude test scores 
and those who scored below one-half stand- 
ard deviation. The sample included almost the 
entire population of male students at Stanford 
who married during the two year period, ap- 
proximately 100, because the total number was 
small. A stratified random sample of an equal 
number of San Jose State males chosen by ma- 
jors in the same ratio that a number in a major 
field was represented in the general student 
population at San Jose State College was se- 
lected to provide a sample comparable in size 
to that used for Stanford. An effort to main- 
tain similar sample sizes for the two institu- 
tions seemed necessary because of the differ- 
ence in socio-economic levels of the two stu- 
dent bodies. 

It was found that low ability students actu- 
ally had a higher mean gain in grade points fol- 
lowing marriage than did those students above 
one-half standard deviation in aptitude test 
scores. The difference, however, was not sig- 
nificant. It is speculated that the small differ- 
ence noted is possibly due to the fact that it 
is easier for a mediocre student to show gain 
than for a superior student whose grade point 
average is already high. 

Investigation of the last question resulted in 
the observation that age at marriage had little 
association with improvement or decline in 
grade point average following marriage by the 
male college student. However, the mean age 
at marriage for those males who married at 
Stanford University was almost two years less 
than for those males who married at San Jose 
State College. 

For the 98 males who married while attend- 
ing Stanford, the mean age was 20.9 and for 
the 99 at San Jose State College, it was 22.8. 
The difference of 1.9 years was significant at 
the .001 level. 

Because a disproportionate number of male 
natural science a sere in the student bodies 
were married, it was hypothesized that male 
students in the natural sciences tended to 
marry at a younger age than did those in the 
social sciences and humanities. The difference 
in age at marriage, slightly less than one year 
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for the natural science males, was accepted at 
the .02 level of significance. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Grade point averages of male college stu- 
dents definitely improve following marriage 
more than do those of paired single male stu- 
dents when compared by corresponding semes- 
ters. It would appear that the feeling expressed 
in questionnaires by students to the effect that 
their grades improved after marriage is statis- 
tically verified as true for male students. 

Age at time of marriage, and the year in 
college when the male weds, have little bear- 
ing on scholastic improvement of the male stu- 
dent who marries while enrolled in college. 

Even though the samples were small, evi- 
dence seems to point to the conclusion that 
males majoring in chemistry, physics, and the 
general area of the humanities will have a more 
difficult time maintaining or improving their 
academic records following marriage than will 
those who are political science, economics, or 
education majors. Marriage can conceivably 
interfere with the time required for study for 
the successful science or humanities major in 
his later college years. 

Evidence is presented that indicates scholas- 
tic aptitude of students as shown by test scores 
is not associated with the amount of improve- 
ment made by male students following marri- 
age. Students below one-half standard devia- 
tion in aptitude test scores gained as much as 
did those above one-half standard deviation. 
Age, year in college, and aptitude test scores 
bear little relationship to improvement in ac- 
ademic achievement of males after marriage. It 
is speculated that the social and emotional se- 
curity gained by the male student in marriage 
may account for the gain in scholastic achieve- 
ment. Only in those majors requiring greater 
persistence and ingenuity did the male student 
not improve significantly, and only in the chem- 
istry major was there an actual decline in aca- 
demic achievement. 

The fact that males in the natural sciences 
who married in college were more youthful 
than those in the social sciences and humanities 
may suggest one of three hypotheses: they are 
more mature and ready for marriage; they 
have a greater need for emotional security; they 
may be more desirable to women. Isolated as 
these men are from women students who are 
usually enrolled in the social science and hu- 
manities curricula, one guarantee they have for 
a normal association with the opposite sex is 
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through marriage and the security it affords 
them. 

This study concentrated on the achievement 
of male students following marriage. It included 
only male students who married while enrolled 
in college and for whom grade point averages 
could be determined while they were single and 
after they had married. Had women been in- 
cluded, the results may have been different. 
The responsibilities of the student wife are 
heya quite different from those of the hus+ 

and and os more exhausting. The differ- 
ence in their responsibilities in the writer's 
opinion warrants studying the relationship of 
marriage and academic achievement for the two 
sexes independently. 

The present study appears to verify the ear- 
lier findings concerning the academic achieve- 
ment of World War II veterans enrolled in 
college in the late 1940's. College counselors 
need not fear in most cases that marriage for 
male undergraduates will impede the student's 
scholastic performance. 
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Interracial Marriage in California* 


LARRY D. BARNETT 
Florida State University 


SINCE the second World War, the topic of 
interracial marriage has attracted a good deal 
of attention. This is for at least two reasons. 
First, there were a number of important devel- 
opments in the general area of race relations 
immediately prior to, during, and after the 
war. For example, in June, 1941, President 
Roosevelt established the first Fair Employment 
Practices Committee. During the war, several 
race riots occurred in U.S. cities and shocked 
many Americans. After the war, the involve- 
ment of the United States in the United Na- 
tions forced Americans to pay attention te the 
race relations problems existing in this coun- 
try. The second reason is that a large number 
of American soldiers married Japanese women 
during the occupation of Japan which followed 
the war; in fact, the number of such marriages 
has been estimated to be over 20,000.! These 
two combined factors created much interest in 
interracial marriage, and some of this interest 
was manifested in research. There have been 
eleven studies? on interracial marriage since 
the mid-1940’s. 


* Read at the annual meeting of the National Council on 
Family Relations, Denver, Colorado, August, 1963. 

1 Judson T. Landis and Mary G. Landis, ‘‘Mixed Mar- 
riages—Research Findings,’ in Sex Ways—In Fact and Faith, 
Evelyn M. Duvall and Sylvanus M. Duvall (Editors), New 
York: Association Press, 1961, pp. 84-92. 

2 Milton L. Barron, People Who Intermarry, Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1946; John H. Burma, ‘‘Research 
Note on the Measurement of Interracial Marriage,’’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 57 (May, 1952), pp. 587-89; 
C. K. Cheng and Douglas §. Yamamura, ‘‘Interracial Mar- 
riage and Divorce in Hawaii,’’ Social Forces, 36 (October, 
1957), pp. 77-84; St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, 
Black Metropolss, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
c. 1945; Joseph Golden, ‘Characteristics of the Negro- 
White Intermarricd in Philadelphia,’"’ American Sociological 
Review, 18 (April, 1953), pp. 177-183; Joseph Golden, 
“Patterns of Negro-White Intermarriage,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 19 (April, 1954), pp. 144-47; August B. 
Hollingshead, ‘‘Cultural Factors in the Selection of Marriage 
Mates,”’ in Selected Studies in Marriage and the Family, 
Robert F. Winch and Robert McGinnis (Editors), New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, c. 1953, pp. 399-412; Sister Ann- 
ella Lynn, Interracial Marriages in Washington, D.C., Wash- 
ington: Catholic University of American Press, 1953; Randall 
Risdon, ‘‘A Study of Interracial Marriages Based on Data for 
Los Angeles County,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 39 
(November-December, 1954), pp. 92-95; Gerald J. Schnepp 
and Agnes M. Yui, ‘‘Cultural and Marital Adjustment of 
Japanese War Brides,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 61 
(July, 1955), pp. 48-50; Anselm L. Strauss, ‘Strain and 
Harmony in American-Japanese War-Bride Marriages,’"’ Mar- 
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In terms of past research, statistical studies 
on the extent and type of interracial marriage 
within the continental United States have been 
conducted on cities, for example, Los Angeles,* 
Washington, D.C.,4 and Boston and New 
York. In addition, the most recent statistical 
data on interracial marriage within the conti- 
nental United States was published nine years 
ago, when Risdon reported his study on Los 
Angeles.6 (However, Cheng and Yamamura 
published data on interracial marriage in Ha- 
waii in 1957.7) The purpose of this study, in 
presenting the statistical aspect of interracial 
marriage in the state of California, is to increase 
the extensiveness and recency of such data. 

The accompanying table presents the num- 
ber of marriages, both intraracial and interra- 
cial, in California for the years 1956, 1957, 
1958, and 1959. These are the only years for 
which such cross tabulations are available. 

Probably the first question asked about sta- 
tistics on interracial marriage is whether they 
show such marriages to be increasing or de- 
creasing in rate. Figures computed from the 
data in the table show that the rate of racial 
intermarriage in California increased slightly be- 
tween 1955, the year after the federal Supreme 
Court declared segregated public schools to be 
unconstitutional, and 1959. In 1955, there 
were 944 interracial marriages out of a total 
of 81,939, a rate of 1.2 per cent. In 1957, 
1,255 marriages out of 92,607 were interra- 
cial; this is a rate of 1.4 per cent. In 1958, 1,419 
out of 96,034 marriages were interracial, a rate 
of 1.5 per cent. In 1959, there were 1,422 inter- 
racial marriages out of a total of 101,314; this is 
a rate of 1.4 per cent. Thus, although there was a 
51 per cent increase in the number of interracial 
marriages (from 944 in 1955 to 1422 in 1959), 
there was only a small but statistically significant 
16 (May, 1954), pp. 99-106, For 
studies, see Larry D. 


and Interracial Mar- 
25 (February, 1963), 





riage and Family Living, 
a summary of the findings of these 
Barnett, ‘‘Research on International 
riages,’’ Marriage and Family Livine, 
pp. 105-107. 

3 John H. Burma, op. cit.; Randall Risdon, op. cit. 

4 Sister Annella Lynn, op. cit. 

5 Louis Wirth and Herbert Goldhamer, ‘‘Negro-White 
Marriage in Recent Times,’’ in Characteristics of the Ameri- 
can Negco, Otto Klineberg (Editor), New York: Harper and 
Brothers, c. 1944, pp. 276-300. 

® Randall Risdon, op. cit. 

7C, K. Cheng and Douglas S$. Yamamura, op. cit. 
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MARRIAGE BY RACE OF BRIDE 


RACE OF GROOM Total 

Marriages 

1959 

Total Marriages 
White 
Negro 
American Indian 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Other 

1958 

Total Marriages 
White 
Negro 
American Indian 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Other 

1957 

Total Marriages 
White 
Negro 
American Indian 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Other 

1955 

Total Marriages 
White 
Negro 
tnsericn 
Chirvese 
Japanese 
Other 





101,314 
91,643 
7,549 
150 

431 

858 

683 


91,920 
91,129 
299 

72 

41 

70 

309 


87 ,213 
86,461 
228 
58 
53 


96 ,034 
86,998 
6,812 
131 
450 
923 
720 344 
92,697 
83 , 809 
6,691 
125 
432 
912 
638 


81,939 
75,235 
4,815 
101 
400 
836 
552 


n Indian 


Negro 


7,328 
85 


7,220 
4 





AND GROOM FOR CALIFORNIA: 1955, 1957, 1958, 1959. 


RACE OF BRIDE 


American ae 
aneese Chinese Japanese Other 
Indian 





955 
130 


434 
59 
4 


147 
65 
4 
74 = 
1 — 354 
10 
18 7 


6,646 


68 


wl | 2a 


— 


1 
12 





Seniee: Marriage Records Section, Department of Public Health, State of California. 


(at the .001 level; X? = 3343, d.f.= 1) in- 
crease in the rate of interracial marriage in Cal- 
ifornia (from 1.2 per cent of all marriages in 
1955 to 1.4 per cent in 1959). 

Data from the table give rise to a number of 
interesting observations concerning Oriental- 
White marriages. In the first place, there is a 
significantly greater frequency of intermarriage 
with Caucasians on the part of Japanese than 
of Chinese, even when the ratio of Japanese 
to Chinese is taken into account. Specifically, 
in the four years covered by this study, there 
were 750 Japanese- -White and 368 Chinese- 
White marriages; thus, an average of approxi- 
mately two Japanese intermarried with Cauca- 
sians for every Chinese who did so. When one 
considers the ratio of Japanese to Chinese in 
California—in 1950, the ratio was 1.46: 1,8 
and in 1960, it was 1.65: 1°—there is still a 


8U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States: 1960, 81st edition, Washington, D.C., 1960. 

®U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States: 1961, 82nd edition, Washington, D.C., 1961. 
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significantly (at the .001 level; X? = 11.1, 
d.f.= 1) greater frequency of Japanese than 
of Chinese who undertook Oriental-White 
marriages than would be expected on the basis 
of chance. 

Furthermore, although both Japanese and 
Chinese are members of the Oriental race, in 
terms of absolute numbers these two national- 
ity groups intermarry with Caucasians more 
than they do with one another. In the four 
years covered by this study, there were 1,118 
Oriental-White marriages and 104 Chinese- 
Japanese marriages, a ratio of approximately 
11:1. On the surface, this would appear to 
contradict Hollingshead’s finding that race 
sets “ . the strongest, most explicit, and 
most precise limits on an individual as to whom 
he may or may not marry.’’*° However, the ra- 
tion of Caucasians to Orientals in California in 
1960 was 57:1.1! On the basis of chance, then, 

10 August B. Hollingshead, of. cit., p. 402. 


11U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States: 1961, 82nd edition, Washington, D.C., 1961. 
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one would expect to find 57 Oriental-White mar- 
riages to each Japanese-Chinese marriage, but this 
expected frequency is significantly larger than 
the actual ratio of 11: 1. That is, there is a sig- 
nificantly (at the .001 level; X? = 333.7, d.f. 
= 1) greater frequency of occurrence of Chi- 
nese-Japanese than of Oriental-White marriage 
than would be expected by chance. Thus, the 
data support rather than contradict Hollings- 
head's finding. 

In terms of absolute number, there is a 
somewhat greater number of Negro-White 
than of Oriental-White marriages, a finding 
supported by Burma.’* In the four years cov- 
ered by the present study, there were 1,173 
Negro-White marriages and 1,118 Oriental- 
White marriages. However, since there were 
in California in 1960 three-and-a-half times as 
many Negroes as Orientals,'* the frequency of 
Orientals marrying Caucasians is significantly 
(at the .001 level; X? = 936.7, d.f.=1) 
higher than the frequency of Negroes marty- 
ing Caucasians—higher than would be expected 
by chance. ’ 

As far as the sex ratio in interracial marriage 
is concerned, of the 1,173 Negro-White mar- 
riages, 921 were between a Negro male and 
a Caucasian female, and 252 were between a 
Caucasian male and a Negro female. This dif- 
ference is statistically significant at the .001 
level (X? = 380, d.f. = 1). Of the 1,118 Or- 
iental-White marriages, 428 were between an 
Oriental male and a Caucasian female, and 690 
were between a Caucasian male and an Ori- 
ental female. This difference, too, is significant 
at the .001 level (X? = 61.4, d.f. = 1). How- 
ever, with regard to the Oriental-White mar- 
rigaes there was no significant difference in 
the frequency with which Chinese males and 
females intermarried (X? = 1.45, d.f. = 1), al- 
though there was a trend in the direction of 
more intermarriage by females than by males 
(in the four years, 172 Chinese males and 196 
Chinese females intermarried with Caucasians). 
There was a significantly (at the .001 level; 
X? = 75.5, d.f.= 1) greater frequency of Ja- 
panese females than of Japanese males (494 
and 256, respectively) who intermarried with 
Caucasians during the four years covered by 
this study. Therefore, it may be concluded that 
Negro males intermarry with Caucasian females 
more frequently than Negro females intermarry 
with Caucasian males and that Oriental females 
intermarry with Caucasian males more fre- 


43 John H. Burma, of. cit. : 
13. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States: 1961, 82nd edition, Washington, D.C., 1961. 
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quently than Oriental males intermarry with 
Caucasian females. 

The present study supports previous re- 
search'* in its finding that in the majority of 
Negro-White marriages, the Negro male mar- 
ries the Caucasian female rather than the Ne- 
gto female marrying the Caucasian male. How- 
ever, this study’s finding that Oriental females, 
particularly the Japanese, are more likely than 
Oriental males to undertake an Oriental-White 
marriage is somewhat at variance with the 
findings of previous studies. Prior research'® 
indicates that in Oriental-White marriages, gen- 
erally the Chinese male marries the Caucasian 
female (a finding with which this study dis- 
agrees) and the Caucasian male marries the Jap- 
anese female (a finding which this study sup- 
ports). 

Negro-Oriental marriage was uncommon in 
California in the years covered by this study. 
A total of 40 such marriages occurred, 31 be- 
tween a Negro male and an Oriental female 
and nine between a Negro female and an Ori- 
ental male. This difference is significant at the 
.001 level (X? = 12.1; d.f.= 1). Thus, the 
conclusion is that a Negro-Oriental marriage is 
more likely to be the result of the marriage of 
a Negro male to an Oriental female than vice- 
versa. 

Generally, one is referring to Negro-White 
or Oriental-White marriages when speaking 


‘of White-non-White marriages. Usually for- 


gotten is the American Indian due to his small 
number in the total population. (There were 
39,014 Indians in California in 1960.%*) Al- 
though “. . . today the majority of American 
Indian groups . . . are clearly Mongoloid in 
racial type,’’!7 California sdeddiioes the American 
Indian separately. Advantage will be taken of 
this in order to examine the trends in their in- 
tramarriages and intermarriages over the four 
years covered by this study. First, approxi- 
mately half of the marriages of American In- 
dians were interracial. Of the 1,051 Indians 
who married, 511 or 49 per cent married a 
non-Oriental. Second, although the American 


44 Milton L. Barron, op. cit.; John H. Burma, of. cit.; St. 
Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, op. cit.; Joseph Golden, 
‘Characteristics of the Negro-White Intermarried in Philadel- 
phia’’; Sister Annella Lynn, op. cit.; Randall Risdon, of. 
cit.; Louis Wirth and Herbert Goldhamer, of. cit. 

13 John H. Burma, op. cit.; Sister Annella Lynn, op. cit.; 
Randall Risdon, of. cit. 

1%6U, S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States: 1961, 82nd edition, Washington, D.C., 1961. 

17 Ralph L. Beals and Harry Hoijer. An Introduction to 
Anthropology, 2nd edition, New York: Macmillan Company, 
c. 1959, p. 184. \ 
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Indian is ‘‘Mongoloid in racial type,” he rarely 
intermarried with Chinese or Japanese. In 
the table, there is only one instance of an In- 
dian marrying an individual of Chinese de- 
scent and only one case of an Indian marrying 
a person of Japanese descent. Third, a slightly 
greater number of Indian females than of In- 
dian males (274 and 237, respectively) under- 
took an interracial marriage, but the difference 
was not statistically significant (X? = 2.5, 
d.f.= 1). Fourth, in terms of absolute num- 
bers, when an American Indian intermarried, 
the marriage was much more frequently with 
a Caucasian (456 marriages) than with a 
Negro (36 marriages). However, when the 
ratio of Caucasians to Negroes in California— 
16.4:1 in 1960'%—was taken into account, 
the difference between the number of Indian- 
White and Indian-Negro marriages was not 
significantly (X?= 2.42, df.=1) greater 
than that which would be expected by chance. 

Summary. First, the data show that there was 
a slight but statistically significant increase in 
the rate of interracial marriage in California 
between 1955 and 1959. Second, there was a 
significantly greater frequency of intermarriage 
with Caucasians on the part of Japanese than 
of Chinese than would be anticipated on the 
basis of chance. Third, although in terms of ab- 
solute numbers the Japanese and Chinese inter- 
married with Caucasians more than with one 
another, when the ratio of Caucasians to Orien- 


%U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the 
United States: 1961, 82nd edition, Washington, D.C., 1961. 


tals in California was taken into account, there 
was a significantly greater frequency of Chi- 
nese-Japanese than of Oriental-White marriages 
than would be expected by chance. Fourth, al- 
though in terms of absolute numbers there 
was a somewhat greater amount of Negro- 
White than of Oriental-White marriage, when 
the ratio of Negroes to Orientals in California 
was considered, there was a significantly higher 
frequency of Oriental-White marriage than of 
Negro-White marriage than would be expected 
by chance. Fifth, Caucasian females intermar- 
ried with Negroes significantly more frequently 
than Caucasian males, and Caucasian males 
intermarried significantly more frequently with 
Orientals than Caucasian females. Sixth, Negro- 
Oriental marriage was uncommon, but when 
it occurred a Negro male was more likely to 
marry an Oriental female than vice-versa. Sev- 
enth, approximately half of all marriages of 
American Indians were interracial; the Ameri- 
can Indian rarely intermarried with Chinese or 
Japanese; a slightly but not significantly greater 
number of Indian females than of Indian 
males undertook an _ interracial marriage; 
although in terms of absolute numbers an in- 
terracial marriage of an American Indian was 
more frequently with a Caucasian than with a 
Negro, when the ratio of Caucasians to Ne- 
groes in California was taken into account, the 
difference between the number of Indian-White 
and Indian-Negro marriages was not signifi- 
cantly greater than that which would be ex- 
pected by chance. 
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Religiously Mixed Marriages: Denominational 


Consequences in the Christian 
Reformed Church 


DONALD H. BOUMA 
Western Michigan University 


RELIGIOUSLY mixed marriages are gener- 
ally considered to be hazardous on the one hand 
for the survival possibilities of the marriages," 
and on the other for the survival of denomina- 
tional allegiances of the individuals involved.’ 

This study investigated the incidence and 
denominational consequences of religiously 
heterogeneous marriages in the Christian Re- 
formed Church, a relatively small denomination 
of Dutch background which still takes a strong 
position against religiously mixed marriages.* 

The study was designed to determine whether 
hortatory admonitions concerning the “evils” 
of mixed marriages have consequences in the 
marriage practices of church members, or sim- 
ply, whether the practice follows the preaching. 
Are the effects of mixed marriages actually a 
threat to the denomination, justifying the posi- 
tion against heterogeneous marriages from a 
membership-maintenence point of view? Are 
male or female members of the denomination 
more frequently involved in violating the teach- 
ing? Do wives tend to follow husbands in de- 
nominational affiliation after a mixed marriage, 
or do husbands tend to follow wives? Does the 
concentration of church members in an area, 
or the presence of a church-related high school 
influence the rate of mixed marriages in spite 
of their preachments against the practice? 
These are some of the questions which focused 
the inquiry. 

The Christian Reformed Church was organ- 
ized in 1857 by inimigrants from the Nether- 


1 Judson T. Landis, ‘‘Marriages of Mixed and Non-Mixed 
Religious Faith,’’ American Sociological Review, 14 (June, 
1949), pp. 401-406; James H. Bossard, ‘“‘Mixed Marriages 
Involving Lutherans,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 18 (No- 
vember, 1956), pp. 308-310; Ray Baber, ‘‘A Study of 325 
Mixed Marriages,’’ American Sociological Review, 2 (Octo- 
ber, 1937), pp. 705-716; Lee Burchinal and Loren Chancel- 
“Survival Rates among Religiously Homogamous and 
Heterogamous Marriages,"’ paper read before the American 
Sociological Association meeting, St. Louis, August 31, 1961. 

2 Murray H. Leiffer, ‘‘Mixed Marriages and Church Loyal- 
ties,’ Christian Century, 66 (January 19, 1949), pp. 78-80. 

3 Collaborators in the study were Norman Drenth and 
David VanZytveld, then senior sociology majors at Calvin 
College, operated by the Christian Reformed Church in Grand 
Rapids. The author was a faculty member at Calvin at the 
time. 
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lands who settled in the midwestern states, 
ce nee in the western part of Michigan. 

eadquarters for the denomination are in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. It has a total of more 
than 245,000 members in 550 congregations 
served by 450 ministers. The church is organ- 
ized into 31 classes, or geographical subdivi- 
sions, throughout the United States and Canada. 
The early immigrants, after some controversy, 
decided not to affiliate with the Reformed 
Church of America, organized by earlier Dutch 
immigrants, but to institute a new denomina- 
tion. The church is still ethnically homogeneous, 
primarily composed of descendants of immi- 
grants and fed by more recent immigration 
from the Netherlands, particularly in Canada. 

Although the term religiously mixed mar- 
riages is generally used to apply to those unions 
which cross major religious boundaries, such 
as Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, to members of 
the Christian Reformed Church a mixed mar- 
riage is any union between a member of the 
denomination and a non-member. This was the 
definition of mixed marriage employed in this 
study. 

The methodology of the study involved 
sending a brief questionnaire to a random 
sample of 100 of the 323 ministers serving 
Christian Reformed Churches in the United 
States. Canadian churches, containing a large 
number of recent Dutch immigrants, were not 
included. A check of known variables indicated 
that the sample was representative geographi- 
cally. For example, 37 per cent of all Christian 
Reformed Churches in the United States are 
located in Michigan, and the sample contained 
35 per cent Michigan churches. Again, about 
six per cent of the churches are located in New 
Jersey, and the sample contained seven per cent. 

A response of 71 per cent was achieved. This 
was considered low in view of the fact that 
previous studies among clergy of the denomina- 
tion conducted by the Calvin College Sociology 
Department had achieved responses ranging 
from 85 per cent to 90 per cent. The question- 
naire was brief and asked only for easily ob- 
tained factual data, not attitudes. Explanation 
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TABLE 


1. INCIDENCE OF MIXED MARRIAGE IN THE CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH 


BY GEOGRAPHIC AREA 





‘Both i inC haan 


Total 


Mixed Marriage 





Number Per cent 


Number 


Per cent Number — Per cent 





56.5 
62.4 
44.0 


Midwest 
Far West 


344 


= 
East 
44 


37.6 $8 


56.0 








59.2 


L 
| 
a. 


Total 


for the low response probably lies in the strong 
negative evalution of mixed marriages in the 
church. One non-respondent said that he con- 
sidered the problem so unlikely that it was not 
worth the time involved. Another, after gather- 
ing the data, felt uneasy about the unexpectedly 
high incidence of mixed marriages and did 
not send in the information. 

The study revealed an incidence of mixed 
marriages about four times higher than in- 
formal estimates had indicated. For years the 
author had informally polled students at Calvin 
College, as well as individual members of the 
denomination, and the estimates on the inci- 
dence of mixed marriages ranged between five 
per cent and ten per cent. Since Calvin is the 
only four-year college operated by the denom- 
ination and draws its student body from all 
parts of the country, the response could be 
considered quite representative. Although it is 
true that the more devout are likely to attend 
a denominational college, it was felt that they 
would be able to assess the situation in their 
home churches. The study revealed that 41 
‘ per cent of all marriages in the denomination 
in a two-year period were religiously hetero- 
geneous. 

The editor of the denominational paper, in 
an editorial comment on the findings of the 
study, bemoaned the fact that “the day of de- 
nominational isolation is past.” He said that 
the study was discouraging as to denominational 
loyalty being held in high esteem, that “cupid 
is no ardent student of theology, and a far more 
potent factor in the ecumenical movement than 
churchmen may suppose.’ Even though the 
church gained more members than it lost 
through mixed marriages, he wrote that “no 
efforts should be spared to halt this exodus 
from the denomination through marriage.’’* 

It was decided to use ministerial responses 
in the study since congregational statistics on 


4 John VanderPloeg, ‘ ‘Religiously Mixed Marriages in the 
Christian Reformed Church,’’ The Banner, 96 (April 21, vende 
>. 3. 
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| 
43.5 | 
| 
. 


40.8 736 


marriage are not compiled and since almost all 
of the ministers keep a personal record of the 
marriages that have occurred in their particular 
congregations. All marriages involving bap- 
tized or communicant members of the church 
that occurred in the calendar years 1957 and 
1958 ‘were studied, whether the marriage was 
performed by the responding clergyman or not. 

Since certain congregational variables were 
important for the study, only those ministers 
who had served the same congregation for 
those two years were included. More recent 
years were not chosen because it was felt neces- 
sary to leave an interval to determine outcome 
as far as denominational membership was con- 
cerned. 

Each minister was asked the total marriages 
in his church, and the total mixed marriages, 
in 1957 and 1958. For the latter, additional 
data were gathered, including age, sex, de- 
nomination of spouse, and denominational out- 
come—whether both were members of the 
Christian Reformed Church, both were now 
not members, each remained in his own church, 
or other possibilities. 

There were 736 marriages in the study in 
the two-year period, of which 301 (41 fer 
cent) involved spouses not members of the 
denomination. As other studies have shown, 
the incidence of mixed marriage varied in- 
versely with the concentration of denomina- 
tional members.° In the Far West where mem- 
bership is small, 56 per cent of all marriages 
were mixed. In the East Coast churches 44 per 
cent were mixed, and in the Midwest, with the 
heaviest concentration of members, 38 per cent 
were mixed. (Table 1) 

The incidence of mixed marriage drops from 
41 per cent to 27 per cent when marriages 


with members of two denominations which 

5 John L. Thomas, ‘‘The Factor of Religion in the Selec- 
tion of Marriage Mates,’ American Sociological Review, 16 
(August, 1951), pp. 487-491; Milton L. Barron, ‘'The In- 
cidence of Jewish Inter-Marriage in Europe and America," 
American Sociological Review, 11 (February, 1946), pp. 6-13. 
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TABLE 2. 


MIXED MARRIAGE IN THE CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH AND RESULTANT 
CHURCH AFFILIATION 








Both in 
CRC N=158 


Both Lef 
CRC N=98 


Split Member- 


ship N=45 Total Mixed Marriages 





Per cent Per cent 


Per cent Number | Per cent 





27 
35 
26.6 


48.7 
50.9 
60.7 


East 
Midwest 
Far West 


100 
100 
100 


37 
208 
56 


24.3 
14.1 
12.7 











Total | 32.7 52.3 


100 


301 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





15 





doctrinally are considered to be very close to 
the Christian Reformed Church and whose 
members are also primarily of Dutch descent 
are excluded from the data. These denomina- 
tions are the Reformer Church in America and 
the Protestant Reformed Church. 

It is interesting to compare these findings 
with those of a recently completed study of 
mixed marriages in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Msgr. Irving A. DeBlanc, director of the 
Family Life Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, reported that 30 per cent 
of the valid marriages in the Catholic Church 
are mixed. He stated that “we are losing 40 
per cent of the children of mixed marriages, 
30 per cent of the adults, and only five per 
cent of conversions are taking place after mar- 
riage.’”6 

In a study of mixed religious marriages in 
Towa, it was found that more than half of the 
marriages in each of the leading denominational 
groups involved a spouse of a different de- 
nomination.” 

The Christian Reformed Church has fared 
well in the conflict over denominational affili- 
ation which follows a mixed marriage. For 
every two members whe left the church in such 
a marriage, three were gained as members. 
Analysis might show that the much-condemned 
mixed marriages are the most effective mission 
project engaged in by the church. In 52 per 
cent of the mixed marriages both partners were 
members of the denomination two years later. 
In 33 per cent of the cases neither partner was 
a member of the denomination, and in 15 
per cent of the cases each partner kept his own 
afhliation or non-afhliation. Nothing is known 
of those who left the church or joined it prior 
to the marriage ceremony. (Table 2) 


© Western Michigan Catholic, 13 (June 30, 1960), p. 3. 

T™ Loren Chancellor and Thomas Monahan, ‘‘Religious Pref- 
erences and Inter-Religious Mixtures in Marriage and Divorce 
in Iowa,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 60 (November, 
1955), pp. 233-239. 
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The drawing power of the Christian Re- 
formed Church varied with the other de- 
nomination involved, but in almost every case 
it was greater. The best “'score’’ was made 
with the Methodists, where 74 per cent became 
members of the Christian ‘et onli Church, 
11 per cent left the denomination, and 15 per 
cent were split. By the nature of the study, it 
is not known what happened to the 11 per cent 
—whether they joined the Methodist Church, 
joined some other “compromise” denomination, 
or dropped church affiliation. 

Of the 301 mixed marriages, 28 were with 
Roman Catholics. Of these, 43 per cent joined 
the CRC, 29 per cent left the CRC, and 28 
per cent maintained split affiliation. In five 
marriages with Episcopalians, there were no 
recruits for the CRC. In 56 marriages with 
those who had no church affiliation, 60 per 
cent joined the CRC, 14 per cent left, and 26 
per cent remained split. (Table 3) 

One of the purposes of the study was to 
determine the effect of the presence of a Chris- 
tian high school in a community on the inci- 
dence of mixed marriage. The denomination 
itself does not operate the Christian schools, 
so strictly speaking they cannot be called paro- 
chial schools. However, the parents are strongly 
urged, in some cases practically commanded, 
to organize societies for Christian instruction. 
The societies organize, control, operate and 
finance Christian day schools at all levels 
throughout the country. 

In 1962 there were 236 such Christian 
schools, including 28 high schools, with a total 
of 47,440 students and 1,764 teachers. Each 
school is autonomous but the schools are loosely 
organized into the National Union of Christian 
Schools with headquarters in Grand Rapids. 
Over 85 per cent of the students in these 
schools are members of the Christian Reformed 
Church, with the bulk of the remainder coming 
from other Reformed denominations, including 
the Reformed Church of America. About 71 
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TABLE 3. RESULTANT CHURCH AFFILIATION OF CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH 
MEMBERS INVOLVED IN MIXED MARRIAGES, BY DENOMINATIONAL 


AFFILIATION OF NON-CHRISTIAN REFORMED SPOUSE 


| Roth Left Both in 


Charch CRC N wits 


CRC N=158 


| Split Member- 
| ship N=45 


Total Mixed Marriages 





Per cent Per cent 


Per cent Number Per cent 





Reformed 45 
Unchurched 14 
Lutheran 37 
Catholic 29 
Methodist 11 
Presbyterian 19 
Baptist 28 
Congregational 0 
Protestant Reformed 43 
Episcopal 80 
Other 61 





100 


100 








Totals $2.7 52.3 














per cent of the Christian Reformed families 
send their children to these schools and the 
percentage has been increasing annually. 

The presence of a Christian high school in 
a community was found to have a significant 
impact on the incidence of religiously mixed 
marriages. In areas with a Christian high school 
35 per cent of the marriages were mixed, while 
in other areas the figure rose to 65 per cent. 
Not all of the difference, of course, can be at- 
tributed to the Christian school with its rein- 
forcement of church teaching on the “evil” of 
mixed marriage and its provision of opportu- 
nity for friendship and dating within the de- 
nomination. Christian high schools can be or- 
ganized and supported only in areas of high 
concentration of Christian Reformed people. 
It has already been observed that this concentra- 
tion tends toward in-group marriage, with or 
without a Christian high school. 

Men and women were found to marry outside 
of the denomination at about the same ate. 
Of the 301 mixed marriages studied, 148 (49 
per cent) involved a female member of the 
church while 153 (51 per cent) involved a 
male member. There was a tendency for the 
wife to accompany the husband to his church 
in a mixed marriage, and this was true both for 
those leaving and those entering the denomina- 
tion. Of the 158 marriages that gained a mem- 
ber for the CRC, in 92 cases (58 per cent) the 
husband was the CRC member. Of the 98 mar- 
riages that lost a member for the CRC, in 60 
cases (61 per cent) the husband was the CRC 
non-member. 

This tendency for the wife to follow the 
husband to his church in a mixed marriage was 
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contrary to one of the hypotheses of the study. 
The opposite had been expected because it has 
generally been demonstrated that religion is 
more important to women than to men and be- 
cause it is generally the pastor of the woman's 
church who officiates at the wedding, and it 
was felt that this might have some influence 
on the church membership of the wife. The 
finding may reflect the fact that the CRC still 
stresses the idea of husband dominance as a 
Biblical teaching and that both men and women 
actively participate in church functions. 

The study revealed that 68 per cent of the 
mixed marriages involving a CRC member were 
performed by a minister of that denomination, 
28 per cent by another minister, and four per cent 
by a justice of the peace. It is interesting to 
note that while the CRC ministers severly warn 
against the “evils” of religiously mixed mar- 
riages in their sermons and in their counseling 
with young people, at the same time they agree 
to officiate in more than two-thirds of such 
marriages. 

The conclusions of the study may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Even though the CRC is a denomination 
characterized by ethnic homogeneity with most 
of its members being of Dutch descent, and 
even though the church takes a strong position 
against marriage with “outsiders,” 41 per cent 
of all the marriages were found to be of tones 
heterogeneous, that is, with individuals not mem- 
bers of the denomination. This total was con- 
siderably higher than was thought to be the case 
among members of the denomination. 

2. Instead of being detrimental in denomina- 
tional consequences, the mixed marriages actu- 
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ally resulted in a gain in membership. For 
every two members who left the church in such 
a marriage, three were gained as members. In 
52 per cent of the cases both partners were 
members of the denomination two years later. 
In 33 per cent of the cases, neither partner 
was a member, and in 15 per cent of the cases 
each partner kept his own affiliation or non- 
affiliation. 

3. The incidence of mixed marriage was 
lowest in those sections of the country where 
there was the greatest concentration of de- 
nominational members. 

4, The incidence of mixed marriage drops 
considerably in those areas in which there are 
Christian high schools operated by members 
of the denomination. In areas without a Chris- 
tian high school, 65 per cent of the marriages 
were mixed, compared with 35 per cent in 
areas with such a school. 

5. Men and women of the church were about 
equally involved in mixed marriages and there 
was a tendency for the wife to accompany the 
husband to his church, both for those leaving 
and those entering ie denomination. 
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Interreligious Marriage Among 
Pennsylvania Rural Youth* 


FERN K. WILLITS, ROBERT C. BEALER, AND GERALD W. BENDER 
Pennsylvania State University 


To WHAT extent do persons of different 
religious affiliations marry? And, to what ex- 
tent do persons in interreligious marriages re- 
solve their religious differences through afhli- 
ational change by one or both partners? These 
questions have received onslinealie research 
attention.!. However, in nearly all the studies, 
denominational divisions within the Protestant 
plurality have been ignored. Similarly, the fact 
that nearly one of every three Americans pro- 
fesses no formal religious affiliation has been 
overlooked by a general failure to include the 
nonaffiliate in the analysis of the above ques- 
tions.? This paper analyzes data from a sample 
of Pennsylvania rural youth with the intent of 
overcoming these previous research limitations 
as well as adding to the inductive base for gen- 
eralization about interreligious marriage in the 
United States. "+ 


THE SAMPLE AND THE DATA 


The sample consisted of 1,829 young mar- 
ried couples interviewed in 1957. Information 
was obtained concerning the church member- 
ship of both spouses at the time of marriage 
and at the time of the interview. The data were 
collected as part of a longitudinal record of the 
spatial mobility of rural youth. The original 
sample for the mobility study consisted of all 
the sophomores in 74 rural and small town 

Pennsylvania high schools in 1947.4 In 1957, 


* This report is part of project no. 1388, supported by 
funds from The Pennsylvania State University Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

1 For a recent summary report of some of the cogent work 
here, see Larry D. Barnett, ‘‘Research in Interreligious Dating 
and Marriage,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 24 (May, 1°62), 
pp. 191-94, 

2 For an exception to both oversights see L. E. Chancellor 
and Thomas P. Monahan, ‘Religious Preference and Inter- 
religious Mixtures in Marriage and Divorce in Iowa,’’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 61 (November 1955), pp. 233-39; 
Judson T. Landis, ‘‘Marriages of Mixed and Non-Mixed Re- 
ligious Faith,’’ American Sociological Review, 14 (June 1949), 
pp. 401-06, used a no affiliation category. His rate of 2.6 per 
cent is so much below published estimates—for example, The 
Yearbook of American Churches sponsored by the National 
Council of The Churches of Christ in the USA—that one sus- 
pects he asked for something other than specific church mem- 
bership, as the current study did. 

3 All but one per cent of the sample was between 20 and 
35 years of age. 

4 Because of the sampling procedure, there was a dispro- 
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these original respondents were re-interviewed.* 
Only those persons who were married for the 
first time and were living with their spouses 
were included in this analysis. To make maxi- 
mum use of the data in assessing the degree of 
religious exogamy, the spouses of the 1,829 
original respondents were included. In effect 
this procedure doubled the original sample.® 


ANALYSIS: THE MAJOR RELIGIOUS GROUPINGS 


To examine the extent of interreligious mar- 
riages between members of the major religious 
groupings, the respondents were classified by 
sex into the categories of Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, and no affiliation. None of the 1,829 
couples were Jewish, and the number of Greek 
Orthodox was too small to permit separate 
analysis.” 

A marriage was considered to be religiously 
exogamous when the spouses were classified 
as belonging to different affiliational groupings 
at the time of marriage. Exogamy rates were 
calculated by expressing the number of persons 
who contracted such unions as a percentage of 
the total number for that grouping (Table 1). 

There was a majority tendency for both men 
and women to choose spouses from their own 
general religious tradition. Only nonaffiliated 
males presented an exception to the pattern by 
selecting Protestant brides more often than 





portionate mumber of rural dwellers included. Thus, while 
less than 30 per cent of Pennsylvania's population lived in 
areas classified as ‘‘rural,’’ 67 per cent of the sample fell in 
this category. While this fact imposed restrictions on the rep- 
resentativeness of the sample relative to the state as a whole, 
it also provided certain advantages. Part of the analysis dealt 
with the differentiation among Protestant denominations. The 
emphasis that these groupings place on their uniqueness may 
be lessening. This is evidenced by the ecumenical movement 
among some church leaders for Protestant unity. In the face 
of this, rural areas are generally believed to present the strong- 
holds of continuing emphasis on denominationalism. If dis- 
tinctions are to be found within Protestantism, they would be 
most likely to occur in a rural sample such as that used here. 

5 Of the original 2,810 respondents, 83 per cent remained 
in the sample and were re-interviewed in 1957. 

6 To the extent that persons who were both sophomores 
in the same high school married one another, this procedure 
entered some duplication into the data, The magnitude of it 
is not ascertainable. However, the rather strong tendency of 
American females to marry males older than themselves sug- 
gests that this error may not be great. 

7 This excluded 41 couples from this phase of the analysis. 
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TABLE 1. RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF HUSBAND AND WIFE AT TIME OF MARRIAGE 


Affiliation of Husband 








Affiliation of Wife 


Catholic Protestant 


Exogamy Rate 
No Affiliation Total 





Catholic 195 
Protestant 112 932 
No affiliation 17 80 


number 


28 316 
210 1254 
121 218 





324 1105 
39.8 15.7 


Total 
Exogamy Rate 





359 1788 


66.3 








gitls with no affiliation. Protestants were the 
least likely to be exogamous, with rates of 16 
per cent for the males and 26 per cent for the 
females. In comparison, approximately four out 
of every ten Catholics did not marry within 
their faith.§ 

The fact that Catholics presented a lower 
rate of endogamy than did the Protestants de- 
serves some clarification. Simple availability of 
potential spouses may have played an important 
role here. If the sample can be taken as a rough 
indicator of this availability, then less than 18 
per cent of the potential spouses living in the 
tested areas were Catholic while roughly 65 

er cent were Protestant. This limited number 
of like-affiliated potential mates may have 
placed Catholics more frequently in a position 
where they had to either “marry out’ or “not 
marry at all.’ 

It is through this factor of “availability” 
that religious exogamy can be viewed some- 
what differently. One can ask not only how 
likely the individual was to choose a spouse 
from outside his own affiliation, but also how 
much the actual choices of marital partners 
deviated from the pattern of choices which 


8 Other studies have shown a rather wide range of rates. 
For example, an Iowa study showed exogamous rates of 8 per 
cent for Protestants and 26 per cent for Catholics; a New 
York City study found Protestant rates of 34 per cent and 
Catholic rates of 21 per cent; a New Haven study disclosed 
a 26 per cent rate for Protestants and 6 per cent for Catholics. 
See respectively, Chancellor and Monahan, of. cit.; Jerold S. 
Heiss, ‘‘Premarital Characteristics of the Religiously Inter- 
married in an Urban Area,’’ American Sociological Review, 
25 (February 1960), pp. 47-55; A. B. Hollingshead, ‘‘Cul- 
tural Factors in Selection of Marriage Mates,’’ American So- 
ciological Review, 15 (October 1950), pp. 619-27. 

® James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll, One Marriage, 
Two Faiths, New York: Ronald Press, 1957, p. 59, assert as 
a generalization that the exogamy rate will vary inversely with 
the relative size of any religious grouping in the local habitat 
upon which rates are calculated. For empirical support of 
this idea see John L. Thomas, ‘‘The Factor of Religion in 
the Selection of Marriage Mates,"’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 16 (August 1951), pp. 487-91; and, Harvey J. Locke, 
George Sabagh, and Mary Margaret Thomes, ‘‘Interfaith Mar- 
riages,"’ Social Problems, 4 (April 1957), pp. 329-33. 
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would be expected if selection had been purely 
random in regard to religious affiliation.1° This 
matter seemed to offer at least a rough indicator 
of the strength of norms separating the reli- 
gious groupings. 

To measure the relative availability of spouses 
in each category, it was assumed that the sample 
was representative of the religious groupings 
available in the rural areas studied. While 
there was no way of checking this assumption 
with the present data, the marginal totals were 
probably as representative as any “‘availability”’ 
figures.11 Analysis required comparing the dis- 
tribution of female spouses actually chosen 
with the proportion of females available in each 
religious grouping. Similar analysis was carried 
out for the males. This comparison was made 
by dividing the actual choice percentages by 
those expected on the basis of availability. If 
choice of a marital partner occurred at candom 
in regard to religious affiliation, the resulting 
ratio would be 1.00. The higher the ratio, the 
greater the disproportionate selection of spouses 
from the given category. 

Endogamy in all religious groupings was 
higher than would be expected if marital part- 
ners had been randomly chosen (Table 2). 
For both males and females, Catholics selected 
Catholic spouses more than three times as often 
as would have been expected in terms of their 
proportional availability; they married Protes- 


10 This method of viewing interreligious marriages has been 
suggested by Paul C. Glick in his article, ‘‘Intermarriage and 
Fertility Patterns Among Persons in Major Religious Groups,”’ 
Eugenics Quarterly, 7 (March 1960), pp. 31-38. 

11 The failure to have adequate census figures on religious 
affiliation has been noted and lamented by many researchers. 
The idea that the sample marginals may not be grossly un- 
representative of ‘‘availability’’ figures for our purposes is 
strengthened by the fact that, while the sample members did 
tend strongly to migrate, the distance traversed was not great. 
Fifty-nine per cent of the original sample, 10 years after the 
high school interview, had never moved further than counties 
adjacent to their original homes. When this is taken along 
with the known fact of spatial propinquity in determining 
marital choices, our procedure seems reasonably legitimate. 
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TABLE 2. RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION OF SPOUSES SELECTED RELATIVE 
TO “AVAILABLE” SPOUSES 
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tants and nonaffiliates less than half as often as 
expected. Protestants married other Protestants 
only slightly more than would be expected if 
selection had been random, while choosing 
Catholics less than half as often as expected; 
their selection of nonaffiliates was interstitial. 
Nonaffiliated persons selected other nonaffiliates 
nearly three times as often as they would by 
chance. Thus, the division between Catholics 
and both Protestants and nonaffiliates appeared 
strong, while the boundary between Protestants 
and nonafhiliates was weaker. 

Quite obviously the differential structuring 
of these groupings on exogamy may not be 
due entirely to the religious factor per se. 
Among others, ethnic, educational, and social 
class factors may be partially superimposed 
over the religious categories.’* It is also not 
certain that religious affiliation operated as a 
consciously perceived criterion in the selection 
of spouses. One normally chooses his marital 
partner from his circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. Church membership and participa- 
tion may increase the number of acquaintances 
of one’s own faith relative to their distribution 
in the population as a whole without making 
religion, as theologically defined, a crucial 
factor. Despite these considerations, however, 
affiliational differences do appear to be causally 
related to exogamy choices. 

Whenever religious exogamy did occur, the 
question of possible convergence of different 
affiliations was posed. Convergence was defined 
as occurring when a husband and wife who 

12Cf., Liston Pope, ‘‘Religion and the Class Structure,”’ 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, 256 (March 1948), pp. 84-91. 
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were members of different major faiths at the 
time of marriage were found to be in the same 
grouping at the time of the 1957 interview. 
Of the 540 exogamous matches examined, more 
than half did not show resolution of religious 
differences through affiliational change." 
Granting that convergence occurred in less 
than 50 per cent of the exogamous unions, it 
can still be asked what patterns of convergence 
were found among those who did achieve 
afhliational homogeneity. The strength of 
norms separating the Catholic, Protestant, and 
no afhliation groupings was less evident here 
than in the selection of marital mates (Table 3). 
Catholic-Protestant and Catholic-nonafhiliate 
matches were somewhat less likely to resolve 
their differences than were Protestant-non- 
affiliate marriages. The characteristic direction 
of convergence, however, differed in each set. 
In Catholic-Protestant marriages, Catholics 
were slightly more likely to recruit than Protes- 
tants; in only a few such matches did both 
spouses become nonaffiliates. Marriages involv- 
ing a Catholic and a nonaffiliate showed the 


13 Since only married couples residing together were in- 
cluded in the sample, divorce or dissertion as possible means 
of resolving religious differences were excluded from the study. 
Furthermore, the data in no way comment on the necessity of 
convergence in terms of achieving a ‘‘successful,”’ or ‘‘happy’’ 
marriage. No measure of the ‘‘happiness’’ of the marriage was 
available. Other research has shown, however, that divorces 
are more widespread and adjustment scores tend to be lower 
in cases of exogamy involving partners from different major 
religious traditions than in homogeneous matches. See for ex- 
ample: Chancellor and Monahan, of. cit.; Judson T. Landis, 
op. cit.; E. W. Burgess and L. S. Cottrell, Predicting Success 
or Failure in Marriage, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1939, p. 63; 
Robert O. Blood, Jr., and Donald M. Wolfe, Husbands and 
Wives, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960, p. 257. 
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TABLE 3. POST-MARITAL CONVERGENCE OF RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION IN 


INTERRELIGIOUS MARRIAGES 
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least consistent pattern of convergence. Only 
in the case of this marital combination did con- 
vergence to no affiliation become an important 
alternative. There was some indication that 
Protestant affiliation may sometimes have acted 
as a compromise position. 

Among all Protestant-nonaffliate marriages, 
convergence, when it did occur, was nearly 
always toward Protestantism.’* The fact that 
the nonaffiliates retained their status at a much 
lower rate than did the Protestants may be 
indicative of a general, though not overwhelm- 
ing, cultural emphasis on church membership. 
This, coupled with the relatively weak norms 
separating the Protestant and no affiliation 
groupings (as suggested previously) may have 
made these shifts relatively easy, and hence 
more likely to occur. 

Of all the cases of exogamy examined, con- 
vergence was most likely to occur in those 
cases involving a nonafhiliated female and an 
affiliated male. In these instances, the wife was 
likely to join the husband’s religious faith. 
This was particularly evident among the Protes- 
tant-nonaffiliate marriages where convergence 
to the husband’s Protestantism occurred in 65 
per cent of the cases. The tendency was also 
present to a lesser degree among the Catholic- 
nonaffiliate matches. This may partially reflect 
the assumed cultural emphasis on church mem- 
bership mentioned previously. Furthermore, it 
may be that when the husband has a commit- 
ment to a specific religious faith and his wife 
has none, another type of cultural support 
enters. If those who contract exogamous unions 
are characteristically of less intense religious 
commitment,!® then decisions on convergence 

44 This tendency is consistent with previous research. Cf., 
Barnett, op. cit. 

© This assumption has been corroborated by some research. 
See for example, Lee G. Burchinal, ‘‘Membership Groups and 


Attitudes Toward Cross-Religious Dating and Marriage,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 22 (August 1960) pp. 248-53; 
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could be taken in a basically instrumental con- 
text. Parsons and others'® have argued that the 
male in American society is the primary decision 
maker in the marital dyad oa a such circum- 
stances, and this could help account for the 
wife’s conversion here. 

On the other hand, marriages involving an 
affiliated female and a nonaffiiated male were 
the least likely to converge their religious 
differences. Characteristically, the female re- 
tained her religious ties while her husband re- 
mained unaffiliated. It may be that oth partners 
here had cultural support for their respective 
decisions. That is, the male, as the dominant 
decision maker could exercise his prerogative, 
while the female was supported by the social 
emphasis on membership for herself.?? 


ANALYSIS: THE PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS 


The second phase of the analysis dealt with 
the possible importance of the individual 
Protestant denominations in channeling mari- 
tal choice. In doing so, it subdivided the 
Protestant category into its component denom- 
inations and examined the incidence of mar- 
riage across denominational lines as well as 
between the major religious categories. 

Exogamy in this section of the analysis in- 
cluded not only those marriages between mem- 





Judson T. Landis, ‘‘Religiousness, Family Relationships, and 
Family Values in Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish Families,”’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 22 (November 1960), pp. 341- 
47; Jerold S. Heiss, of. cit. 

16 Cf£., Talcott Parsons, et. al., Family, Socialization and 
Interaction Process, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. 

1 William G. Mather and John A. Hostetler in their re- 
view of research on church participation have written, ‘Women 
show more active interest by attendance and membership in 
the church than men of the same age. This appears to be 
typical of rural areas and of the nation as a whole.’’ Par- 
ticipation in the Rural Church, University Park, Pa.: Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology, 1952 (mimeo.), p. 1. While their 
statement does not directly comment on expectations, we can 
fairly safely assume that the beh~vior is probably not incon- 
gruent with expectations. 
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TIONAL AFFILIATION OF HUSBAND AND WIFE AT TIME OF 
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bers of different major religious groupings, but 
also those between individuals affiliated with 
different denominations within the Protestant 
tradition. Thus, for example, both Baptist-Pres- 
byterian and Catholic-Presbyterian matches were 
considered exogamous. Eight denominations 
contained a sufficiently large number of cases 
to warrant separate analysis. Those Protestant 
traditions which were represented by only sev- 
eral members were subsumed into composite 
categories. The newer traditional category was 
felt to be fairly homogeneous theologically. 
It included members of the following groups: 
Christian Missionary Alliance, Church of God, 
Free Methodist, Wesleyan Methodist, Inde- 
pendent, Nazarene, and Federated Union. The 
several cult-like groups whose theological 
heterodoxy places them outside the larger 
Protestant tradition were included in a residual 
“all other” category. Exogamy rates were com- 
puted for each denomination (Table 4). 

The most cogent aspect of the table is the 
high percentage of Protestants who crossed 
denominational lines to find their marital part- 
ner. Well over half selected their spouses from 
categories other than their own. Furthermore, 
there was a pronounced similarity in the rates 
of exogamy for all the Protestant denomina- 
tions, except the Episcopalians and Mennon- 
ites. Episcopalians showed the highest exogamy 
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rates, 86 per cent for males and females con- 
sidered together; the Mennonites showed the 
lowest rates where four out of every ten indi- 
viduals married outside their faith—a rate com: 
parable to the Catholics discussed previously. 
Thus, the Protestants, when considered as a 
single category, had a low rate of exogamy; 
when referred to as individual denominations, 
however, their rates of exogamy were high. 
It is true that, relatively, the most likely 
choice of both sexes was to select spouses from 
their own religious denominations rather than 
from any other single category. For example, a 
Presbyterian was most likely to marry another 
Presbyterian. The sole exception to this pattern 
were the Episcopalians. However, the extent of 
exogamy was high enough in all cases to sug- 
gest that the norms separating the specific 
Protestant denominations were ineffective in 
patterning mate selection. 
This idea was supported when other aspects 
of the matter shown in Table 4 were considered. 
The selection of mates by Protestants did not 
appear to be limited to only those denomina- 
tional groupings having similar historical tra- 
ditions, but rather included all denominations. 
In other words, there were fewer zero entry 
cells in the table than one would expect if 
exogamy were selectively — Most of 
the zero entries occurred among _ religious 
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groupings with small sample sizes and are 
probably largely a result of that fact. There 
was, in fact, a tendency for the rank order of 
spouses chosen in exogamy to coincide with 
the rank order of “available” partners for a 
given religious category as derived from the 
sample marginal totals. 

The low strength of norms separating the 
various Protestant denominations was further 
teeny when post-marital convergence of 
religious differences was considered. Nearly 58 
per cent of the interdenominational marriages 
(within the Protestant-Protestant cell in Table 
1) converged their premarital differences. This 
figure is greater than any of the interreligious 
totals in Table 3, except those involving an 
affiliated husband and a nonafhiiated wife. 


SUMMARY 


The major religious traditions were found 
in our sample to be useful categories in ad- 
dressing the question: “Who will marry 
whom?” While interreligious marriages oc- 
curred among Roman Catholic, Protestant, and 
no affiliation groupings, and later convergences 
of premarital differences did take place, neither 
exogamy nor later convergence of differences 
was modal. Religious endogamy exceeded reli- 
gious exogamy for all major religious group- 
ings except the non-affiliated males. 

While simple availability of potential spouses 
within a grouping probably influenced the 
degree of exogamy, the relationship is not a 
simple one. The effect of differential availabil- 
ity appeared modified by the strength of the 
norms separating the major religious traditions. 
Relative to simple availability, Catholics under- 
selected Protestant and nonaffiliated spouses, 
and Protestants and nonafhliates chose too few 


Catholic mates. The extent of convergence was 
likewise influenced by the relative strength of 
the norms separating the major groupings and 
by the affiliation or lack of affiliation of the 
husband. The fact that convergence was gen- 
erally low may also indicate that the individual 
was often unwilling to compromise his faith 
to achieve a religiously homogeneous marriage. 
If one’s religious persuasion were relatively 
peripheral to daily life, such change would be 
relatively easy. If, however, fidelity to the faith 
was internalized and valued by the individual, 
compromise might not be possible. 

Differentiation along denominational lines 
within the Protestant grouping was not crucially 
important, either in the selection of mates or 
in affecting post-marital convergence of reli- 
gious differences. Compared with the propor- 
tion of interreligious marriages between the 
major religious traditions, the rates of exogamy 
for the individual Protestant denominations 
were high. Only the Mennonites presented low 
exogamy rates. The apparent willingness to 
cross denominational lines in marriage was evi- 
dent despite the fact that the sample utilized 
in this study was predominately rural and, as 
a result, was expected to demonstrate a high 
degree of denominational loyalty. Certainly, 
if denominational distinctions are important 
anywhere, they should have been evident in a 
sample such as that used here. The fact that 
they were not crucial suggests that denomina- 
tional differences within the Protestant tradi- 
tion may currently be viewed as of little im- 
portance.7® 

18 This conclusion has also been reached by Gerhard Lenski_ 


in his Detroit Area Study material. Cf., The Religious Factor, 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1961, p. 26. 
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The Structure and Composition of “Problem” and 
“Stable” Families in a Low-Income Population* 


CHARLES V. WILLIE 
Syracuse University 


AND 


JANET WEINANDY 
Syracuse Housing Authority 


THE past decade has seen a growing interest 
in multi-problem families on the part of social 
researchers, social workers, nd 4 community 
planners for health and welfare services. Con- 
tributing to our knowledge of these families 
have been the extensively published St. Paul 
studies.1 Other communities have followed 
suit in developing rehabilitation projects or 
in studying the conditions and characteristics 
of problem families.* Baltimore, for example, 
has developed very good statistics on multi- 
problem families living in public housing.* 

Most of the studies, however, are not de- 
finitive in that they do not compare multi- 
problem families of low-income status with 
other families of similar status. It is therefore 
difficult to determine if the characteristics of 
multi-problem families differ significantly from 
other families when social status is held con- 
stant. 

This study is designed to compare the simi- 
larities and differences, if any, between ‘‘prob- 


* This paper was presented at the Annual meeting of the 
Eastern Sociological Society, April 6, 1963, New York City. 
Dr. Willie is research director of a delinquency prevention 
planning project in Washington, D.C., sponsored by the 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Crime. He is on leave from the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology and the Youth Development Center at Syracuse 
University. Mrs. Weinandy, a social worker, is the family 
consultant serving problem families in public housing. 
Acknowledged with appreciation is the assistance kindly 
rendered by the Syracuse Housing Authority, Morton Wagen- 
feld, graduate assistant, and Dr. John Lindquist, formerly 
graduate assistant of the Youth Development Center staff. 
The action-research project was financed by Ford Foundation 
funds granted to Syracuse University. 

1 Bradley Buell, ‘‘Planning Community-wide Attack on 
Behavior Disorders.’ The Annals, CCLXXXVI (March, 
1953), pp. 150-157. 

2 Roland Warren, Multiproblem Families, New York: State 
Charities Aid Association, 1960; ‘‘Trouble and Troublesome 
Families,’’ Journal of Housing, XIV (April, 1957), pp. 111- 
147; Elizabeth Wood, The Small Hard Core. New York: 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council of New York, Inc.. 
1957. 

3 Research and Statistics Division, Problem Families in 
Public Housing, Baltimore: Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City, 1956. 
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lem’ families and “stable” families living in 
the same low-rent public housing project. This 
analysis is limited to a comparison of the struc- 
ture and composition of problem and stable 
families. Thus, housing, neighborhood, and 
other environmental circumstances of life are 
similar for all families. 


DATA AND METHOD 

The study was conducted in Syracuse, New 
York, in one of the city’s four low-rent pub- 
lic housing projects. The Syracuse University 
Youth Development Center, in cooperation 
with the Syracuse Housing Authority, estab- 
lished a family consultant research-demonstra- 
tion program in this housing project in Sep- 
tember, 1960. The family consultant is a social 
worker who gives intensive help to problem 
families. She seeks out those in need of im- 
mediate help instead of waiting to be sought. 

At the beginning of the study, the housing 
project manager listed 54 of the 678 house- 
holds, or about eight per cent of all family 
units, as being in need of immediate help. Be- 
cause some elderly persons live in the project, 
the manager was asked to include only those 
households in which there are dependent chil- 
dren under 21 years of age. One problem 
family moved out of the project before this 
investigation began and another did not com- 
plete the interview, so the study population 
among problem families consists of 52 house- 
holds. 

After the manager had identified the prob- 
lem families, he was asked to provide the names 
of his most stable families in the housing proj- 
ect. He listed 40 stable families. 

A 13-page schedule was administered by 
trained interviewers in the homes of the 92 
problem and stable families in the Spring of 
1961. Households were informed that they 
were selected at random to participate in a 
city-wide study of social and recreational op- 
portunities available in the community. A large 
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section of the schedule dealt with family par- 
ticipation in voluntary associations. 

In addition to background data on the mem- 
bers of each household, the interviewers ob- 
tained information on the sex category of the 
head of household, his or her marital status, 
history of multi-marriages if any, age at mar- 
riage for male and female parents, and total 
number of children in the family. 

Thus, the 52 problem and 40 stable low- 
income families were identified by a com- 
mon source, the housing project manager. With- 
out knowledge of his classification of a family 
and his criteria, the interviewers—social work- 
ers and social science graduate students—mad* 
their own evaluation of the problem or stable 
status of each family on the schedule after 
each interview was completed. There was agree- 
ment between their classification of a family 
and the classification of the housing project 
manager for 72 per cent of the households. 


FINDINGS 


In addition to housing, neighborhood, and 
environmental circumstances of life held con- 
stant because of their residence in the same pub- 
lic housing project, the problem and stable 
families are similar in education, occupation, 
and religion. Approximately 80 per cent of 
the problem and nearly 75 per cent of the sta- 
ble parents have not graduated from high 
school; median school year completed is 10.2 
and 10.7, respectively, for problem and stable 
parents. 

The rate of unemployment is very high; ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of the men in all fam- 
ilies are unemployed. About 35 per cent of the 
problem and slightly less than 25 per cent of 
the stable two-parent families have unem- 
ployed fathers. Most of the empoyed are “blue- 
collar’ workers—nearly 90 per cent of the prob- 
lem and almost 80 per cent of the stable fathers. 
Three-fourths of both problem and stable fam- 
ilies earned less than $4,000 per year. 


There are few Jewish and Catholic families 
in the housing project; slightly more than 85 
per cent of the problem and 80 per cent of 
the stable families are Protestant. 

One minor difference between problem and 
stable families in demographic characteristics 
is racial, A majority of both problem and sta- 
ble households have Negro heads; but ap- 
proximately five out of every six problem 
families are Negro while about four out of 
every six stable families are of this race. Ex- 
cepting race, none of the demographic charac- 
teristics that differentiate problem and _ stable 
families are statistically significant at the five 
per cent level of confidence, according to Chi 
square tests. Because the total number of fam- 
ilies is 92, Chi squares are computed for four- 
fold tables only. Each variable is dichotomized 
to increase the reliability of statistical compu- 
tations. Nevertheless, the small N is a limita- 
tion of this study, indicating that caution 
should be exercised in generalizing these find- 
ings. 

Although similar in many respects, the sta- 
ble and problem families are significantly dif- 
ferent in family structure. As seen in Table 
1, 78 per cent of the stable and 48 per cent of 
the problem families have male heads of house- 
hold; all families with male heads are two- 
parent families. Consequently, a majority of the 
problem families are broken, having only one 

arent—the mother—present in the home. 

Much of the disintegration in family struc- 
ture occurs after moving into public housing. 
The Syracuse Housing Authority, by policy, fa- 
vors two-parent over one-parent families for 
admission into its low-rent public housing de- 
velopments. “hi ipa of applications for ad- 
mission revealed approximately 85 per cent of 
the stable and about 75 per cent of the prob- 
lem households consisted of married adults 
with spouse present in the household. When 
this study was conducted after their admis- 
sion to the housing project, three out of every 


TABLE 1. SEX OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD OF STABLE AND PROBLEM FAMILIES IN A 
LOWER-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECT, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, 1961 








Sex of Head Stable Family 


Problem Family Total 





of Household 


Number Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent Number Per Cent 





77.5 


22.5 


Male 31 
Female 9 


60.9 


25 48.1 56 
39.1 


27 51.9 36 





Total 40 100.0 


52 100.0 92 100.0 





X?=5.25 (using Yates’ correction); p<.05. 
Q=.576. 
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TABLE 2. MARITAL STATUS OF HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD OF STABLE AND PROBLEM 
FAMIJTTES IN A LOWER-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECT, 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, 1961 





Stable Family 


Marital Status 


Problem Family Total 





Number 


of Head of 


Household Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent Number Per Cent 





Married 3 
Separated 


1 11.5 
4 

Widowed 4 
1 


10.0 
10.0 
rp 


Divorced 
Single 


60.9 
28.3 
2 5.4 
4 4.3 
1 iA 


25 , 56 
a2 , 26 
1 : 5 


3 
1 





100.0 


Total 40 


100.0 


1 
5 
1 
52 100. 92 


X?= 5.25; P<.05 (Based on four-fold table of married—non-married by problem-stable status, and using Yates’ 


correction.) 


Q=.576. 


four stable families were still intact, as com- 
pared with only two out of every four problem 
families, as seen in Table 2. Though not sta- 
tistically significant, there also is a greater ten- 
dency for the head of household in problem 
families to have been party to two or more 
marriages. About 20 per cent of problem- 
family heads have had multiple marriages. 
Slightly less than ten per cent of the stable- 
family heads have married two or more times. 

Disintegration occurs most frequently dur- 
ing the first ten years of marriage.* Thus, the 
stable families have an advantage in that half 
have been together 13 or more years while two- 
thirds of the problem families have been mar- 

* William F. Ogburn, “‘Marital Separations,’’ in Marvin 


B. Sussman (ed.), Sourcebook im Marriage and the Family, 
Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955, p. 350. 


ried less than eight years, according to Table 
3. In general, the problem parents are very 
young. A majority of the fathers in problem 
families are under 35 years of age, as compared 
with one-third of the fathers in stable fam- 
ilies. Mothers in problem families tend to be 
younger, too. These facts might lead one to 
conclude that, given sufficient time, the younger 
problem families will emerge as stable family 
units, 

Further analysis of the data reveals this to 
be a premature and possibly invalid conclu- 
sion. In their young adult years, the behavior 
of many problem families is _ different 
from the way most stable families behaved when 
they were at that age level. Moreover, the con- 
sequences of some of the behavior of young 
problem families are irreversible. For example, 


TABLE 3. NUMBER OF YEARS OF MARRIAGE OF PARENTS IN TWO-PARENT STABLE 
AND PROBLEM FAMILIES IN A LOWER-RENT HOUSING PROJECT, 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, 1961 


Years of Stable F amily 


Total 


Problem Family 





Number 


Marriage Per Cent 





0- 2 years 
3- 5 years 
6- 8 years 
9-11 years 
12-14 years 
15-17 years 
18-20 years 
21-23 years 
24-26 years 
27-29 years 
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X?=7.62; p<.01 (Based on four-fold table of under 9—over 9 years of age by stable-problem status; using Yates’ 
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TABLE 4. AGE AT MARRIAGE OF MALE AND FEMALE PARENTS IN TWO-PARENT 
STABLE AND PROBLEM FAMILIES IN A LOWER-RENT PUBLIC 
HOUSING PROJECT, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, 1961 








Stable Family 


Problem Family Grand Total 





Age at Marriage 


Male Female Total 


Male Female _ Total Male Female Total 





18 or less 

19-20 years 
21-22 years 
23-24 years 
25-26 years 
27-28 years 
29-30 years 
31-32 years 
33-34 years 
35 and over 


= co | QO mm We Uns 


11 
10 
12 


22 
25 
12 


| al 
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Total 28* 28* 


46* 102 


an 
_ 


23* 23* 





Median 23.3 22.2 22.8 


22.6 19.8 21.3 22.9 20.9 22.1 





* Ns vary because age at marriage unknown. 


X?=.48; p<.50 (Based on four-fold table under 21—above 21 years by problem-stable status for males.) 
X?=3.45; p<.10 (Based on four-fold table under 21—above 21 years by problem-stable status for females.) 


39 per cent of the mothers in problem fami- 
lies, as compared with 14 per cent of the moth- 
ers in stable families, were brides before their 
19th birthday; actually, two-thirds of the 
mothers in problem families were married be- 
fore they came of age at 21. Although prob- 
lem families are younger than stable house- 
holds and have been married fewer years, they 
nevertheless have produced more children; the 
average number of children in problem house- 
holds is 3.9 as compared with 2.7 for stable 
families. Probably a more important difference 


is that only one stable household has as many 
as seven children while six, or ten per cent of 
the problem households, have eight or more 
children—the largest family consisting of 11, 
as shown in Table 5. Though the median 
length of marriage is about six years less than 
the median for stable households, problem 
families tend to average one child more. 
There is evidence obtained from official rec- 
ords and interviews, and suggested in the data 
of Table 5, that several women (ten to 15 per 
cent of the mothers) in problem families iden- 


TABLE 5. NUMBER OF CHILDREN PER HOUSEHOLD BY MARITAL STATUS OF HEAD OF 
HOUSEHOLD IN STABLE AND PROBLEM FAMILIES IN A LOWER-RENT PUBLIC 


HOUSING PROJECT, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, 1961 
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Problem Family 
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Children 
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® Excludes 1 for whom number of children is unknown. 
> One “Single female head” reported 1 child; these are included with number of children of separated female head. 
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tified by the housing project manager had out- 
of-wedlock children. 

In summary, their early betrothal and fertile 
parenthood are irreversible phenomena that 
problem families cannot outgrow. Although 
younger than stable parents, it would appear 
that these two tasty types ate developing 
along separate career lines and that increas- 
ing age will not necessarily bring one family 
type to the stability experienced a the other. 

On the basis of this analysis one might infer 
that the difference between problem and sta- 
ble families is one of kind rather than one of 
degree. It is further indicated that the study 
of factors surrounding their early marriage, 
their rapid reproduction rate, their frequent sep- 
arations from spouse, and their tendency to con- 
tinue to bear children with no male spouse legally 
present might yield valuable information on how, 
when, and why these families began career lines 
of development deviant from those of stable 
families and how these career lines might be 
changed. 


DISCUSSION 


The data are inadequate for firm conclu- » 
sions about the causes of stability and instabil- 
ity among low-income families. However, they 
do suggest certain propositions that merit 


further study. 

First, it seems to these investigators that 
neither early marriage, nor the tendency to 
marry more than once, nor the rapid rate of 
reproduction, nor the tendency to give birth 
to children out-of-wedlock causes stability or 
instability among low-income families. These 
appear to be effects or consequences of their 
instability rather than causes. The early age at 
which the parents in problem families marry, 
have children, separate, and then continue to 
have children suggests that their behavior is 
uncontrolled and that they are uncommitted. 
Their inability to set limits upon their re- 
havior and their lack of commitment to signif- 
icant values of a society appear to be related 
to their instability. 

The K. family, first brought to the atten- 
tion of the social worker because neighbors 
were complaining about odors in the house, is 
an example of a family whose behavior is un- 
controlled. The social worker gives the follow- 
ing account of her experiences with the K. 
family: 


Both Mr. and Mrs. K. were just 19 and she was 
pregnant for the fourth time. Both had grown up 
in the public housing project. Mr. K. had been con- 
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sidered by the project staff who knew him earlier 
as an ambitious, enterprising youngster who was 
constantly looking for odd jobs, and was willing 
and pleasant in performing them. Conditions in his 
home had not been ideal, but his mother had pro- 
vided a “good” home for the children and had 
“good” standards, according to management. 

ts. K’s mother had lived nearby, had no visible 
husband, and worked to support her four children. 
The girl's home, with no adult in charge, became 
the hangout for teenage boys, and at age 14 Mrs. K. 
retired from the 7th grade to have her first child. 
The father of this child left town soon afterward, 
and, according to local custom, Mrs. K’s mother kept 
the child, and Mrs. K. went to work as a mother’s 
helper. A year later, Mr. and Mrs. K. began going 
together, and she became pregnant by him “which 
we didn’t think nothing about it because we were 
engaged,” said Mrs. K.; and 21 months after the 
first child’s birth, Mrs. K. again delivered. The mar- 
riage was solemnized two months later, at which 
time both parents were 17. Mr. K. had left school 
at the legal age of 16, after completing the 8th 
grade. The third child arrived within 13 months of 
the second, and the fourth child will be born around 
the first birthday of the third. 

The first visit by the social worker revealed a 
picture of complete discouragement and demoraliza- 
tion on both sides. Mr. K., unequipped to earn a 
decent living, was on his fourth of fifth unskilled 
job as dishwasher at wages just barely enough to 
cover food and rent. Indebtedness added up to $300, 
including the inevitable hospital bill and several ac- 
counts with door-to-door salesmen. The two older 
children had frequent bouts of diarrhea. Mrs. K. 
felt unable to do her housework because of edema 
associated with pregnancy. The secondhand washer 
supplied by the Welfare had broken down, and soiled 
diapers contributed to the overpowering atmosphere. 
Mrs. K. disclaimed any knowledge of cooking and 
nutrition, though she was eager to learn and sid 
that one of her neighbors had offered to teach her. 
Neither Mr. K. nor Mrs. K. was able to manage 
money, though Mr. K. considered it his prerogative. 
The four-year-old was not yet toilet-trained. To com- 
pound the problem, for the past year Mr. K. had 
spent most of the evening hours away from home, 
either working or “drowning his sorrows” with the 
boys. Left at home with the children, bored and 
lonely and resentful, Mrs. K. had fallen into “bad 
company” in the neighborhood which resulted in her 
fourth pregnancy. The couple was on the verge of 
separation. Since Mr. K. was now earning enough 
to “cover the budget,” the Welfare Department was 
about to close the case. The Welfare worker indi- 
cated that she had tried to help with furniture and 
household equipment in the past, but was discour- 
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aged because “nothing seemed to do any good.” The 
probation officer to whom Mr. K. reported weekly 
because of a petty larceny charge identified strongly 
with Mr. K. and said he would have left his wife 
months ago if it were not for probation. The public 
school system reported that Mr. K. was of “‘dull- 
normal intelligence” and had done fairly well through 
the sixth grade, but thereafter his marks had steadily 
declined. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. K. were products of 
broken homes. In both instances, parents of 
the same sex served as poor behavior models. 
Neither Mr. nor Mrs. K. received any voca- 
tional preparation in school, and both dropped 
out of school before the existing educational 
system could be of maximum benefit. The 
existing mores of society were violated first 
with the birth of Mrs. K.’s out-of-wedlock 
child, secondly by their marriage following the 
birth of their child, and third, by Mrs. K.’s 
extra-marital relationship and resultant preg- 
nancy. This is why their behavior is described 
as uncontrolled. 

Two other case examples given are families 
in which at least one of the members is uncom- 
mitted to the value system of a monoga- 
mous society : 


One woman in her early thirties had just had her 
seventh child, and frankly admitted to the social 
worker that five different men were involved. She 
felt that she had discharged her responsibility by 
taking each father to Children’s Court for paternity 
action, as required by the Welfare Department. None 
of these men was complying with the Court order 
to support. The mother and children were totally 
dependent on public assistance. 

Another woman who had separated from her hus- 
band two years before was found to be pregnant with 
her ninth child. She admitted that the eighth and 
ninth pregnancies were by another man. Another baby 
had been added to the household recently when a 
14-year-old daughter had been seduced by a step- 
grandfather. 


The tentative diagnosis of two of the pos- 
sible causes of stability and instability among 
low-income families—the absence of control 
and lack of commitment—contradicts the prop- 
osition that the high rate of separations be- 
tween husband and wife and the tendency for 
some persons to reproduce children out-of-wed- 
lock are culturally sanctioned behavior of low- 
income families consistent with the values of 
their community, neighborhood, or ethnic 
group. While such behavior may be normative, 
it is not the product of a community value sys- 
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tem. Normative behavior may or may not be 
value oriented. We are not alone in rejecting 
the theory of a lower-class cultural system that 
generates deviant behavior among some low- 
income families. Hyland Lewis, studying child 
rearing among low-income families in Wash- 
ington, D.C., concludes that ‘‘neither the qual- 
ity of life in most low-income neighborhoods 
nor the child rearing behaviors of low-income 
families is to be interpreted as generated by, 
or guided by, what one student calls ‘a cultural 
system in its own right—with an integrity of 
its own.’ ”” Lewis further states that “the be- 
havior observed in . . . varying low-income 
families does not represent the kind of organi- 
zation or cohesion suggested by these phrases.’’® 
Moreover, this study, comparing the structure 
and composition of two kinds of households, 
clearly demonstrates that some low-income 
families do not engage in deviant behavior 
associated with family instability. One-fifth of 
the stable families have been married more than 
18 years. 

We hypothesize that much of the behavior 
of persons in low-income problem families is 
without reference to any structure or viable so- 
cial system. Instead of conforming to the values 
of a sub-cultural system, it would — that 
the activities of persons in some problem fam- 
ilies are deviant from and in opposition to the 
kinds of commitments and cooperation neces- 
sary for the continued existence of any social 
organization. In short, they pledge little, if any, 
allegiance to any reference group; they lead 
un-regulated lives. 

Thus, their problem may be one of inade- 
quate socialization for life in human social or- 
ganization. Any purposeful association of hu- 
m2n beings must place limits and controls upon 
its members; they in turn must commit them- 
selves to support the association. In no other 
way can a society of human beings continue to 
function. Yet human beings, unlike other 
animals, have the freedom and privilege to ig- 
nore controls or withhold support. The exer- 
cise of this privilege may be blatant and 


‘brash but not always deliberate. This is why 


problem families are described possibly as in- 
adequately socialized; their orientation toward 
others may be arrested and underdeveloped. 

The anthropological studies of Malinowski 
present information which underscores the hy- 
pothesis that the behavior of problem families 
represents inadequate socialization for partici- 

5Hylan Lewis, ‘“‘Child Rearing Among Low Income 


Families,’’ Washington D.C.: Washington Center for Metro- 
politan Studies, June 8, 1961, pp. 10-11. 
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pation in human social organization. He states 
in an article entitled “Parenthood—The Basis 
of Social Structure” that the typical family 
among the vast majority of tribes “seem[s} 
hardly to differ at all from its civilized counter- 
part.” In all societies, for example, ‘mother, 
father, and children share the camp, the home, 
and the life.” He further states that members 
of the family in both European and non-Euro- 
pean society are closely bound and attached to 
each other, “sharing life and most of its in- 
terests, exchanging counsel and help, company 
and cheer, and reciprocating in economic co- 
operation.” Malinowski asserts that his obser- 
vations have been confirmed by other ethnog- 
raphers. They, too, have seen “parental love, 
the kindly treatment of children, their obedi- 
ence and affection in return, the enduring of 
family bonds throughout life. . . .""° Although 
polygamous family structures have been ob- 
served in some societies, Ralph Linton points 
out that “‘polyandry—that is plurality of hus- 
bands—is . . . comparatively rare” and that 
“most families are monogamous through force 
of circumstances” even in societies which con- 
sider polygyny—that is plurality of wives—the 
ideal form of marriage.” 

Malinowski finds “in all human societies the 
father is regarded by tradition as indispensable. 
The woman has to be married before she is al- 
lowed legitimately to conceive.” He indicates 
that “this is by no means only a European or 
Christian prejudice; it is the attitude found 
amongst barbarous and savage people as well.” 
Though societies may vary in many of their 
characteristics, Malinowski states that a com- 
mon rule is that “the father is indispensable 
for the full sociological status of the child as 
well as of its mother, [and} that the group 
consisting of a woman and her offspring is so- 
ciologically incomplete and illegitimate.” Al- 
though sex and parenthood are obviously 
linked biologically, he points out that “{moth- 
erhood} is never allowed to remain a mere bi- 
ological fact. Social and cultural influences al- 
ways indorse . . . the biological fact.” Accord- 
ing to Malinowski, sexuality is controlled by 
parenthood. ‘To satisfy the fundamental func- 
tion of sex, we have the institution [of the 
family} which makes full sex, that is, parent- 
hood, exclusive and individual,’ concludes 
Malinowski. 

6 Bronislaw Malinowski, ‘‘Parenthood—The Basic of Social 
Structure,’’ in Marvin Sussman (ed.), of. cit, p. 22. 

7 Ralph Linton, ‘‘The Natural History of the Family,’’ in 


Ruth Nanda Anshen (ed.) The Family: Its Function and 
Destiny, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 26-27. 
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In the light of Malinowski’s theory, one 
may surmise that the sharing of a common 
domicile by husband, wife, and children is an 
essential condition of human social organiza- 
tion, a condition present in most if not all so- 
cieties. Yet, a majority of problem households 
are one-parent families. According to Malinow- 
ski, family members help each other and recip- 
rocate in economic cooperation. Yet, fathers 
in half of the probiem households have aban- 
doned them physically and economically ; more 
than 80 per cent of the one-parent problem 
families receive public welfare as a means of 
economic support. Malinowski finds that fath- 
erhood is essential for the full social status of 
the child and the full status of the mother. 
Yet, half of the problem families have female 
heads of household. One female head had such 
antipathy for the impregnating male that she 
insisted our interviewers record her marital sta- 
tus as single rather than as married, separated, 
or divorced—not withstanding her seven chil- 
dren—and she proudly used her maiden name. 
Malinowski finds that the institution of the 
family is designed to satisfy full sex. Yet, sex- 
ual experience resulting in extra-marital parent- 
hood occurs in more than one out of every ten 
problem families, with the impregnating male 
not legally present in the household as father. 

Malinowski points out that the institution of 
the family makes parenthood exclusive and in- 
dividual. Yet, several problem households have 
one mother but many fathers. To illustrate, one 
mother had children by so many different fath- 
ers that she listed her surname as the last name 
for all of the children to avoid confusion. 
When asked what were some of her outstand- 
ing problems, another mother said she wished 
that she could get a divorce from the father of 
her first three children so that she could marry 
the father of her last three children. In these 
illustrations, full sex resulting in parenthood 
is not restricted to the institution of the fam- 
ily; parenthood is neither individual nor exclu- 
sive. 

These characteristics of family structure and 
composition Malinowski and other anthropol- 
ogists have observed in different societies with 
different cultural systems.§ These characteristics 
of family structure and composition must, 
therefore, transcend any specific cultural system. 
Apparently, they are necessary and essential 
in human social organization which accounts 
for their presence in societies that subscribe to 
a wide variety of moral and ethical values. 


8 Malinowski, op. cit., pp. 24-26. 
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Thus, the violation of these structures would 
appear to be the activities of those in opposi- 
tion to or unaffected by the requirements of a 
basic structure essential for the continued exist- 
ence of human society. Of course, human 
beings may will not to exist. The activities of 
the problem families in violation of this basic 
and universal structure is possibly not so much 
an expression of the will to disintegrate as an 
expression of lack of knowledge, understand- 
ing, and orientation as to what members of a 
society must do, individually and collectively, 
to survive. For this reason, it is suggested that 
low-income problem families are inadequately 
socialized. 

Clearly, this lack of commitment is a phe- 
nomenon not limited to the low-income popu- 
lation in the United States. But the prevalence 
of attitudes of lack of commitment to the in- 
stitution of the two-parent family as a basic 
way of sharing joys, sorrows, responsibilities, 
and fulfilling sexual needs is probably greater 
among low-income persons. Moreover, the so- 
cial worker has observed that problem families 
seldom seek professional social service help 
with marital problems. 

Newer methods to help problem families 
must use social as well as psychological tech- 
niques. Ignorance or misunderstanding of so- 
cietal rules are correctable only with new in- 
formation and valid interpretations, for knowl- 
edge does not spontaneously generate itself. 
It derives from synthesis between the old and 
the new. This synthesis is mediated by dialogue, 
precept, and example between one person and 
another. For this a social relationship is re- 
quired. Incomplete preceptorship and/or faulty 
dialogic relationships contribute to the inade- 
quacy of the socialization of low-income prob- 
lem families; however, application of the tech- 
niques of socialization may lead to their re- 
habilitation. At least, we should give this ap- 
proach a try. 

It is becoming apparent in the caseload of 
problem families seen by the social worker 
that many are not only immature but are ig- 
norant of both the basics in personal living 
and the rules of society. The authors strongly 
doubt that correcting these deficiencies can be 
done by casework alone. The usual techniques 
should be modified to meet the needs of these 
low-income problem families. The social worker 
must reach out to them—be direct, practical, 
and giving. Also the social worker must func- 
tion as an intercessor and coordinator of efforts 
in behalf of a problem family. Moreover, in 
view of the social immaturity of the families, 
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the establishment of external control often be- 
comes a necessity. 

Setting limits for the client seems to be the 
only answer in certain cases where uncontrolled 
or uncommitted persons in problem families 
are jeopardizing their own and others’ welfare. 
However, the social worker must carefully 
time the setting of limits and the degree of 
authority to be used, based on his knowledge 
of the family and the individuals within it. If 
the degree of authority required goes beyond 
the scope of social work, the social worker may 
need to turn to others such as Children’s Court, 
Department of Public Welfare, or management 
in public housing, in whom certain legal and 
specific authority is vested. 

The social worker, exercising helpful con- 
trol as if he were a loving parent seems to be 
an appropriate guideline in the use of author- 
ity in social casework with low-income prob- 
lem families. 


Comment 

I have read this article with consice:able snterest, 
not only because of my previous research wit! low er- 
class families but also because of the need for more 
research on such groups distant from the University 
Campus. However, it seems to me that there are 
serious problems both in the research design and in 
the discussion of the findings. 

With respect to methodological problems, there is 
never any clear statement about what a problem 
family is except that the housing project manager 
considered them in need of help, and that the in- 
terviewers agreed with him 72 per cent of the time. 
It is not clear to whom these families are problems 
—to the manager, to themselves, to the taxpayer? 
Nor is it clear what their problems are. In the dis- 
cussion section of the article, the emphasis shifts to 
the “causes of stability and instability of families,” 
and I suspect that this is the main interest of the 
authors. But, their methodology confines them to the 
problem-stable dichotomy. From the data presented, 
it would seem that the problem and stable families 
are rather similar except that the problem families 
are more often broken (and fairly recently so), their 
marriages have been contracted at an earlier age, 
and they have more children. Much is made of the 
tendency of problem mothers to bear illegitimate 
children, yet no exact data were available, and we 
are left with the assertion that ten to 15 per cent 
of the mothers have had out-of-wedlock children and 
ate given no comparative figures for the stable 
mothers. 

The article can be seen as an explication of one 
of two polar views about the lower-lower class family. 
One is the “‘sub-culture’ view which in its extreme 
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form holds that lower class families are that way 
because they want to be that way—that is, it is 
their culture to be so. The other is a view advanced 
mostly by psychiatrically oriented social workers who 
hold that lower class families are the way they are 
because they are sick. Unfortunately, it is all too 
easy to equate “sick” with “bad” and “immoral.” 
An intermediate position, a more sociological one, 
holds that these people don't want to be that way 
(i.e., they are not acculturated members of an or- 
ganized subculture) nor are they psychologically 
sick, but that instead their behavior can be viewed 
as an imperfect adaptation to a particular structural 
position in society which makes certain kinds of 
behavior very difficult (for example, stable family 
behavior) and other behaviors easier (for example, 
desertion, impermanent sexual liaisons, etc.). 

There is no reason to believe that the assertion in 
the article that problem families are uncontrolled 
and uncommitted stems in any way from the data, 
that these concepts are more than labels for the pat- 
terns observed; they do not seem to be conceptual 
tools for understanding the behavior described. The 
citations from Malinowski are not really appropriate 
to the authors’ argument (and Malinowski’s views 
would not be accepted today as valid generalizations 
about families in all cultures, at least not in the 
extreme way they are presented by these authors). 
There are cultures that persist over the generations 
with marital instability similar to that described for 
these public housing residents (in East Africa or 
Jamaica, for example), but these cultures provide 
other supports for personal stability besides the mar- 
riage tie. One valid reason for considering the life 
style of these lower-lower class families disorganized 
is not that their marriages are unstable, but that there 
are not other institutional supports for the stablility 
which our larger culture says should come from mar- 
riage and the nuclear family. 

LEE RAINWATER 
Social Research, Inc. 


Reply 

Rainwater appears to be asking for an operational 
definition of “problem” and “stable” families. The 
authors stated that the operational definition used 
in this study is a person’s judgment-—the judgment 
of the housing project manager who was requested 
to list families ‘in need of immediate help” and to 
“provide the names of his most stable families.” To 
doubt the reliability of the manager’s judgment is a 
prerogative of the reader, but to deny the validity 
of the use of human judgment as an operation in 
social science research is to ignore the fact that 
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human judgment is often the basis of social action. 
Whether or not a family remains in public housing, 
for example, is, in part, a function of the housing 
project manager's judgment. For this reason, we 
choose this particular judgment as the operational 
definition of family stability for this particular study. 

We hypothesize that “much of the behavior of 
low-income problem families is without reference 
to any structure or viable social system.’ He holds 
that “these people . . . are not acculturated members 
of an organized subculture.” We state that “their 
problem may be one of inadequate socialization.” 
He suggests that “their behavior can be viewed as 
an imperfect adaptation to a particular structural 
position in society. .”’ The words we use are 
different, but the meanings they convey are similar. 
There is more convergence between our thoughts and 
those of Rainwater than his critique suggests. 

We cast doubt upon the subculture theory as a 
sufficient explanation of some of the pathological 
behavior found among some of the low-income 
families, and we never state that these families are 
“sick” or “bad.” Ours is an analysis of differences 
between “problem” and “stable” families rather than 
a discussion of differences between disciplines. 

' Rainwater misses the significance of our findings - 
because his concern appears to be limited to structure, 
ignoring the phenomenon of time. It is known gen- 
erally that “problem” families often have only one 
parent present in the home; this is a structural 
deficiency. However, it is not known generally what 
our study points out, that the behavior of many 
“problem” families in their young adult years is 
quite different from the way most “stable” low- 
income families behaved when they were at the 
same age level. Thus, our findings point in the di- 
rection of the kind of new research needed, research 
on the process of family development to supplement 
research on family structure. We need to know how, 
when, and why “problem” families began career lines 
of development deviant from those of “stable” 
families. 

From our analysis, two hypotheses are derived 
pertaining to possible causes of instability among 
low-income families. They are (1) the absence of 
controls and (2) the lack of commitment. Whether 
or not these hypotheses become conceptual tools to 
help us understand the behavior of family members 
depends, on the one hand, upon whether or not in- 
vestigators choose to test these hypotheses and, on 
the other hand, upon the nature of their findings— 
and not upon one’s 4 priori judgment. 

CHARLES V. WILLIE 
Janet Weinandy 
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The American Family and Consumer Economics* 


MILDRED EDIE BRADY 
Consumers Union of U.S., Inc.t 


WHEN WE speak of the family as an eco- 
nomic unit, we think of a division of labor 
within a group to achieve a unity of purpose. 
The family purpose, economically speaking, is 
the achievement and maintenance of a standard 
of living. The division of labor within a fam- 
ily to attain that end varies from family to fam- 
ily, from income group to income group, from 
urban to rural community, and within a single 
family it varies during the life-span of the 
group from early marriage to retirement. The 
labor associated with the procurement of a 
standard of living, however, has changed dras- 
tically in the past half-century. So far as the 
goods we live with are concerned, the family 
is no longer a production unit. The productive 
activities of family members are not directly 
related to the family’s immediate need for 
goods and services. The main wage earner of 
a family, for example, may work on an assem- 
bly line producing one small part of an auto- 
mobile, while his wife works in a cannery or 
an office. And if there are teen-age children in 
the family, the son may be holding down a 
part-time job in a supermarket or the daughter 
may be earning by baby-sitting several nights 
a week. Each family member produces, so far 
as family needs go, not goods primarily, but 
income—an abstraction, a medium of ex- 
change that must be translated into a standard 
of living by the exercise of another function 
—the choice of goods on a market. In short, 
the family is no longer a production unit eco- 
nomically speaking. It is a spending unit. 
Education necessarily lags behind actual liv- 
ing needs, especially when social change is as 
rapid as it has been since the turn of the cen- 
tury. A good deal of our education for family 
life still reflects an older time when the family 
was primarily a production rather than a spend- 
ing unit. This is not to say that household tech- 
niques are no longer required or that rudi- 
ments of carpentering and wood turning are 
useless. It is to say, however, that these use- 
ful handicraft techniques are no longer central 
to a family’s living standard as they often were 
before 1900. When the family-sized farm 
was the source of family living, or when a 
man’s wages were supplemented by the kitchen 
* An Address to the National Council on Family Relations, 


Storrs, Connecticut, August, 1962. 
t Mount Vernon, New York. 
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garden, a cow, and a flock of chickens, the arts 
of caring for and preserving food were, for 
example, productive arts—significantly produc- 
tive with respect to the family’s real income. 
And, of course, the careless user of foods still 
suffers as opposed to the careful, but the con- 
tribution that can be made to a family standard 
of living through the application of household 
and manual arts, exclusive of household man- 
agement, has declined in relative importance, 
while skill in the handling of income, in the 
choice of goods on the market, has become 
more and more significant as a determinant in 
the viability of the family as a sound economic 
unit. 

Although we maintain that in our economy 
the all-important decision about the allocation 
of our national resources to this or that pro- 
ductive end is democratically arrived at by the 
exercise of free choice on a competitive market, 
we have tended to overlook the need for de- 
veloping those institutions and practices re- 
quired to make a free choice meaningful. More- 
over, we have accepted with too little question 
the rapid growth of commercial pressures de- 
signed to influence choice by the promotion of 
irrational appeals. Freedom of choice becomes 
an empty boast when the choice is uninformed 
and/or irrational. Irrational consumer choice 
puts an idiot at the economic helm and unin- 
formed consumer choice risks the sacrifice of 
the better for the worse—the poor mousetrap 
not the good one may win out in the exercise 
of blind choice. Fortunately for us we are an 
energetic people living on a continent that is 
still rich in many natural resources, and we 
caffy On our economic activity in one of the 
largest free-trade areas in the world. We have 
the fat to cushion wasteful mistakes. Also, for- 
tunately for us, we are still only two or three 
generations away from the days when the fam- 
ily was a goods producing unit. We have re- 
tained some useful rudiments of knowledge of 
goods from those times. But that store of 
know-how is rapidly diminishing as the goods 
we buy become move highly fabricated and 
complex, and as the market from which we ob- 
tain them is increasingly dominated by sales 
promotion and credit selling—the sale of debt 
as well as of goods. 

Meantime, the demand on our natural re- 
sources has been increasing at a geometric rate, 
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while the marketing flexibility afforded by our 
large free trade area is being threatened by eco- 
nomic rigidities resulting from mergers and 
monopoly pricing practices, from excessive 
brand exploitation which limits access to the 
market to those who can command the re- 
sources to finance huge promotional expendi- 
tures, and by a mounting burden of consump- 
tion debt. To be sure, when we are viewed 
from almost any other place in the world, our 
abundance is overwhelming, but abundance 
does not justify waste nor can it, alone, free 
us from an evolving economic strait jacket. 
We need new flexibility in our marketplace, a 
flexibility that an informed consumer choice 
could provide. We need a more effective exer- 
cise of consumer sovereignty to function as a 
feed-back control over the use of resources. 
And, of course, our families in their role as 
spending units need both the opportunity and 
the means by which to exercise a free and in- 
formed choice in order to promote their own 
best interests. In light of this double need, 
we have done remarkably little to assure that 
our families are equipped with the necessary 
knowledge or that the marketplace from which 
they must choose provides a basis for rational 
choice. An awareness of a need for change 
is, of course, the first step toward both these 
objectives—that families able to function as ra- 
tional spending units and that a market 
equipped to accommodate rational choice be 
available. Our general lack of awareness of 
how significant a role consumer choice could 
play in determining a family’s standard of liv- 
ing, however, has fostered social attitudes 


which inhibit us from learning the art of 


spending, on the one hand, and deter us from 
taking action through institutional means to cre- 
ate a more adequate marketplace on the other. 
Let me tell you a true story. Several years 
ago a good friend of mine found herself cne 
afternoon holding a discussion with five six- 
teen-year-old girls about what their rights 
were with respect to the spending of their 


baby-sitting earnings. One of the girls, known’ 


as “Cashmere Connie,” had come by her nick- 
name through the possession of twenty-two 
cashmere sweaters, which she had bought with 
her baby-sitting money. All of the girls, in- 
cluding Connie, agreed that she did not need 
' twenty-two cashmere sweaters or even half that 
number, but all stood fast on the principle that 
her right to buy them was absolute and uncon- 
ditional. She had earned the money herself. 
What she did with it was her affair. Any mem- 
ber of her family would be out of line if he 
were cranky or critical or attempted by any- 
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thing other than the mildest persuation to 
try to inhibit Connie's sweater buying. What 
Connie did with Connie’s money was Connie's 
affair. 

A discussion about how other members of 
the group spent their earnings elicited the in- 
formation that one youngster, Katherine, was 
spending a fair sum to purchase a horruone 
cream which she believed would develop her 
childish bust into a replica of the renowned at- 
tributes of Jayne Mansfield. So my friend put 
the question to her this way: ‘Supposing I no- 
ticed Katherine opening her purse and tossing 
a fifty-cent piece into the sewer just before she 
got on the school bus every morning. And sup- 
pose that when I asked her what she did it 
for, she said that it was none of my business 
because it was her own money. Do you think 
I ought to tell her mother what she was do- 
ing?” 

Although they recognized that this was a 
poser, none of the girls was willing to say 
that Katherine’s answer was defensible. They 
agreed that such behavior was so irrational 
that it should be reported and that her parents 
should interfere. It was an easy step, from there, 
of course, to point out that the purchase of a 
bust-developing cream was even crazier than 
tossing coins down a sewer, for several reas- 
ons. In the first place, the money so spent was 
not simply wasted. What it purchased might 
be harmful to Katherine's health. But even if 
the hormone cream turned out to be nothing 
worse than a harmless fraud, the money spent 
on it was still worse than wasted because such 
a purchase helped to perpetuate a dishonest 
product at the expense of a better product that 
might otherwise have been bought. 

Anyone could take the argument on from 
there. The modern marketplace is replete with 
opportunities to waste money by rewarding 
the worse rather than the better product, and 
the penalty from such waste is levied against 
both the family’s standard of living and the 
effective functioning of a competitive market. 
The girls that afternoon did not know it, but 
they had at hand a fairly devastating reply to 
their questioner and to the train of argument 
she had marshalled against them. My friend 
got by with a very questionable premise, namely, 
that the parents of her young friends would 
be able to function as a source of information 
and a reliable guide through the shoals of the 
marketplace. Had they been sassier and more 
knowledgeable, the sixteen-year-old girls could 
probably have reported parental behavior not 
unlike Katherine's expenditures for hormone 
cream. 
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Few, if any of us, can boast that kind of rec- 
ord as purchasers of consumer goods that would 
allow us to be self-righteously critical of the 
sixteen-year-old Katherine. Nor can we blame 
ourselves unduly. We simply do not have avail- 
able the information we need to avoid wasting 
family resources. Some of us are a good deal 
better off than others, however. A few of us 
have learned that we must not sign installment 
contracts in blank, but most of us still cannot 
figure out how much interest we are paying on 
these debts. Some of us know that a manu- 
facturer’s guarantee is a limitation on his (the 
manufacturer's) liability and not a protection 
for the buyer, but we are a tiny minority. Even 
our attorneys make the mistake of suing for 
the fulfillment of an expressed warranty on 
goods, rather than suing under the implied 
warranty—the assumption in the law that an 
offer for sale carries with it the implied as- 
surance that the quality of the goods offered 
for sale is adequate to the uses to which the prod- 
uct is put. Some of us know that garnishment 
laws vary from state to state and that illegal 
garnishments are not rare, but most of us 
simply tremble at a court order. Some of us 
know what lien laws are and when an at- 
tachment is questionable, but most of us don’t 
know. Some of us are aware that many col- 
lection agency tactics are illegal, but most of us 
worry when the dunning letters refer to “‘plac- 
ing your account in the hands of our attorneys.” 
Some of us assume that we don’t have to pay 
when we are sent unordered and unwanted 
merchandise through the mail, but most of us 
finally give in to the book and record clubs, 
to the magazine circulation departments and 
to those supplementary encyclopedia volumes. 
Some of us know that these same encyclopedia 
salesmen are violating a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion order when they offer us ‘‘special prices” 
that are not special, but most of us don’t know. 
Some of us are aware that the automobile or 
vacuum cleaner salesman is misleading us when 
he describes the goods as practically free be- 
cause when you purchase you take part in an 
advertising plan which will reward you for 
new sales leads by an amount equal to, or in 
excess of, the monthly payments. But most of 
us are not aware of this. Some of us are wary 
when the freezer-food salesman tells us that 
the freezer is actually free because the savings 
on the food will more than pay for the appli- 
ance, but most of us are inclined to listen. 
Some of us know that a price of 50% off 
list is not a sales price but the usual reduction 
from a phony list price. Most of us, however, are 
fooled to one degree or another by such a tactic. 
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Those of us who can claim to know about 
these matters are usually among the fortunate 
few who have had enough social experience 
to acquire a little sophistication about sales 
pressure. The impact of the hard sell on the 
young, the socially deprived racial groups and 
the uneducated, however, is far heavier than 
most of us realize. The records of bankrupt 
families—and nearly 90% of our bankrupt- 
cies are family failures, not business failures 
—are largely records of families whose indebt- 
edness was induced by sales pressure. The credit 
jeweler, the siding salesman, the second-hand 
car dealer, the freezer-food peddler, the vita- 
min-food-supplement acketeer, the schlock 
furniture dealer, and the dollar-down-dollar- 
a-week clothing store—these along with the 
small loan companies who sell debt consolida- 
tion loans at 30% to 409% piling interest on 
top of interest are all a part of the case history 
of most families who fail. Catastrophic illness 
and divorce play a part, too, and income that 
is simply inadequate to basic needs is also a 
factor in many bankruptcies. But frequently 
there is an inter-relation. Failure to function 
effectively as a spending unit contributes to 
family instability and even to bad health, and 
these burdens, in turn, inhibit the family’s abil- 
ity to translate income into an adequate stand- 
ard of living. 

From the point of view of consumer eco- 
nomics, the individual failure of a family to 
spend wisely has market significance to the de- 
gree that that failure has contributed to bad 
practices, has rewarded the inefficient, dishon- 
est, high-priced or low-quality product. The 
over-all effect of poor spending in a market so 
large and so varied as ours is glacial in action, 
hard to detect at any given moment. On the 
individual family, the result of a failure to 
spend wisely can be dramatic. The direction of 
the slow, massive movement of the market as 
a whole is determined, however, by the mul- 
tiplication of the million tiny economic acts of 
the family functioning as a spending unit. 
Thus, in the long-run, we are all involved when 
the Katherines spend their baby-sitting money 
for hormone cream. Here lies the core of the 
problem in consumer economics today. 

How to find answers to this problem—and 
it will take many answers—is too big a subject 
to deal with in this one discussion. Part of what 
we must do, however, we know. More empha- 
sis on the skill of spending in family counsel- 
ing is one answer—one that is easier to state 
than to fulfill. Materials for such counseling 
are hard to come by, and centers for contact 
with those who most need guidance are al- 
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most non-existent. The civil right of bank- 
ruptcy, a precious right, does not carry with it, 
as yet, an opportunity for rehabilitation of the 
bankrupt as a family spending unit, and guid- 
ance to avoid bankruptcy will not be available 
until we have devised better consumer educa- 
tion techniques. The hopeful part of the pres- 
ent picture, however, lies in our widening recog- 
nition of need in this area. When political com- 
mentators can say, as they do today, that the 
consumer has sex appeal in Washington, D.C., 
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Socio-Economic Differential in the Relationship 
Between Marital Adjustment and Wife’s 
Employment Status* 


DAVID A. GOVER** 
Winthrop College 


One of the central issues in American fam- 
ily life arising out of the social changes that 
have attended the emancipation of women is 
the issue of whether or not a wife should en- 
gage in gainful employment. The literature on 
this subject is voluminous and ranges from the 
moralistic writing of those who approach the 
topic from a religious point of view! to highly 
objective reports of social scientists.? Cast in a 
way that makes it susceptible to scientific in- 
vestigation, the problem becomes in part one 
of testing to find out what kind of relationship, 
if any, exists between gainful employment of 
the wife and successful adjustment in marri- 
age, as the latte. is measured by some objective 
measure. 

The research done to date has produced con- 
flicting evidence. Some investigators, among 
them Davis,? Hamilton, Havemann and West,® 
and Goode,® have obtained findings which sup- 


* This paper is based on David A. Gover, ‘‘Employment 
as a Factor in the Marital Adjustment of Middle- and Work- 
ing-Class Wives,’’ unpublished doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, 1962. 

** Dr. Grover is Associate Professor of Sociology and Home 
Economics. 

1See Walter A. Maier, For Better, Not For Worse: A 
Manual of Christian Matrimony, 3rd ed. rev., St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1950, p. 480; and Rev. John 
F. Cronin. Catholic Social Principles: The Social Teaching 
of the Catholic Church Applied to American Economic Life, 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1950, p. 332. 

2 See Katherine Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty- 
two Hundred Women, New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1929; Gilbert V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage, New 
York: Boni, 1929; Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter West, 
They Went to College: The College Graduate in America 
Today. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1952; Wiiliam 
J. Goode, After Divorce, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1956; Deborah S. Kligler, ‘“The Effects of the Employment 
of Married Women on Husband and Wife Roles,’’ unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Yale University, 1954; Harvey 
J. Locke and Muriel Mackeprang, ‘‘Marital Adjustment and 
the Employed Wife,’’ American Journal of Sociology. LIV, 
No. 6 (May, 1949), pp. 536-538; and Georg Karlsson, 
Adaptability and Communication in Marriage: A Swedish 
Predictive Study of Marital Satisfaction, Uppsala: Almqvist 
and Wiksells Boktryckeri ab, 1951. 

3 Katherine Davis, op. cit., p. 43. 

* Gilbert Hamilton, op. cit. 

5 Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter West, op. cit., p. 
90. 
6 William J. Goode, op. cit., p. 74. 
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port the idea that marital adjustment is poorer 
when the wife is employed than when she is 
not employed. On the other hand several re- 
searchers including Kligier,? Locke and 
Mackeprang,® and Karlsson,® have reported that 
they did not find a significant relationship be- 
tween marital adjustment and the wife's em- 
ployment status. In two recent studies, one by 
Nye?® and the other by Blood and Wolfe,"! a 
socio-economic variable was introduced into 
the investigations of the employed wife-marital 
adjustment question. Nye used the husband's 
occupation as a variable, while Blood and 
Wolfe used the husband's income. 

Nye found in his “'tri-cities’” study that, in 
each occupational group, . marital adjustment 
was nonsignificantly better among the nonem- 
ployed than among the employed wives, the 
least difference occurring in the professional 
and managerial group. Blood and Wolfe, in 
contrast, found in their Detroit research that 
the employed wives of husbands whose in- 
comes were under $5,000 reported greater mar- 
ital satisfaction than the nonemployed wives 
of husbands in that income bracket; but among 
the wives of husbands whose incomes were 
$5,000 or over, those who were employed re- 
ported less marital satisfaction than those who 
were nonemployed. 

Necessarily two different possible explana- 
tions were offered for the two sets of findings. 
Blood and Wolfe suggested that in low-income 
families, marital adjustment is better in those 
cases where the wife is employed than in those 
cases where she is not employed because work- 
ing seems “urgently desirable’ to both the hus- 
band and the wife, and the husband rewards 
his wife with appreciation when she works. 
If the wife did not work “. . . the economic 


7 Deborah S. Kligler, op. cit., p. 206. 

8 Harvey J. Locke and Muriel Mackeprang, op. cit. 

® Georg Karlsson, of. cit., p. 108. 

10 F, Ivan Nye, ‘‘Maternal Employment and Marital Inter- 
action: Some Contingent Conditions,’’ Social Forces, XL, 
No. 3 (December, 1961), pp. 113-119. 

11 Robert O. Blood Jr. and Donald M. Wolfe, Husbands 
and Wives: The Dynamics of Married Living, Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. 
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strain on the family would increase dissatis- 
faction with the husband, impairing the mar- 
riage relationship.” On the other hand, among 
the upper income levels, Blood and Wolfe as- 
serted, there is a “point of diminishing re- 
turns’’ at which the husband begins to re- 
sent the employed wife’s absence from home 
and her divided attention more than he ap- 
preciates her contribution to the family in- 
come. 

Nye took the point of view that the marital 
adjustment of employed wives is affected by 
the nature of the wife’s employment and that 
the type of employment in which lower class 
wives engage generates feelings directly or in- 
directly associated with that employment which 
“probably negatively affect marital adjustment 
in the lower socio-economic families.” Specifi- 
cally Nye conjectured that lower-class employed 
wives have jobs that are more boring, tiring, 
unsatisfying, and lacking in prestige than is 
the case with employed wives in the higher 
socio-economic groupings, and that the former 
have less hired help in the home than the lat- 
ter. 

A study of marital adjustment made in 
Greensboro, North Carolina’? (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the Greensboro study) yielded 
findings that confirmed a socio-economic dif- 
ferential in marital adjustment between em- 
ployed and nonemployed wives comparable to 
the one identified by Nye. Since the two sets of 
findings were similar, data from the Greens- 
boro study were analyzed to test certain as- 
pects of Nye’s explanation for the socio-eco- 
nomic differential. 

The study done in Greensboro was based 
on a random sample of the white married 
women living with their husbands in Greens- 
‘boro, North Carolina, in April, 1960. There 
were 361 wives in the sample, each one of 
whom was asked to answer a questionnare that 


12 The Greensboro study is reported in full in David A. 
Gover, ‘‘Employment as a Factor in the Marital Adjustment 
of Middle- and Working-Class Wives,’’ unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1962. 

13 The basic sample used in the Greensboro study was 
made up of the 509 persons who responded in a previous 
piece of research. See John Gulick and Charles E. Bowerman, 
Socio-Cultural Adaptations of Newcomers to Piedmont Cities, 
with an Appendix on Social Stratification in Greensboro, an 
Urban Studies Research Paper, Institute for Research in Social 
Science, Chapel Hill, 1961, mimeographed. The loss of sample 
was in most part caused by the automatic exemption of wives 
whose husbands were retired or nonemployed and the failure 
of the interviewers to locate some persons who had partici- 
pated in the earlier work. Thirty-one wives who had taken 
part in the Newcomers Study refused to participate in the 
Greensboro study. 
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included among other items the seven-question 
General Evaluation of Marriage scale devel- 
oped by Bowerman.’ The scores obtained by 
the Greensboro wives ranged from 0 to 10 
(the maximum possible score), the mean being 
5.48 and the standard deviation, 3.03. There 
was some concentration of cases among the 
higher scores. 

The wives were divided into two socio- 
economic categories on the basis of the hus- 
band’s occupation and education.’® Middle- 
class socio-economic status was assigned to a 
wife (1) if her husband’s occupation was 
classified as professional or technical or in the 
proprietor-manager-official category or (2) if 
her husband was in a clerical or sales position 
and he was a college graduate. Working-class 
socio-economic status was assigned to a wife 
(1) if her husband was a craftsman, fore- 
man, operative, household worker, service 
worker, or laborer or (2) if her husband was 
in a clerical or sales position and he was not 
a college graduate. This method of delineating 
socio-economic groupings differed from Nye’s 
in that it established two instead of four cate- 
gories and it used husband’s education to sep- 
arate clerical and sales workers into higher and 
lower groupings.'é 

In order to compute chi square and to make 
tests of the difference between proportions, the 
sample was divided into Low, Medium and 
High marital adjustment groups on the basis 
of the scores obtained on the General Evalua- 
tion of Marriage scale. Scores of 0 through 3 


14 Charles E. Bowerman, ‘‘Adjustment in Marriage: Over- 
all and in Specific Areas,’’ Sociology and Social Research, 
XLI, No. 4 (March-April, 1957), pp. 257-263. 

15 The procedure used in stratifying the sample is in line 
with procedure that others have employed and found useful. 
See August B. Hollingshead and Fredrick Redlich, Social 
Class and Mental Illness: A Community Study, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1958, pp. 37-38 and 387-397; Joseph 
Kahl, The American Class Structure, New York: Rinehart 
and Company, 1957, pp. 85 and 277; Richard Centers, The 
Psychology of Social Classes: A Study of Class Comsciousness, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949, p. 161; Alfred 
Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, Philadel- 
phia: W. B. Saunders, 1948, pp. 328-329; W. Lloyd Warner, 
Social Class in America: A Manual of Procedure for the 
Measurement of Social Status, Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1949, Chapter Ten. ‘“‘Analysis of the Status 
Characteristics and Social-Class Placement,’’ pp. 163-175; 
and August Hollingshead, ‘‘Selected Characteristics of Classes 
in a Middle Western Community,’’ American Sociological 
Review, XII, No. 4 (August, 1947), pp. 385-395. 

1% In order to be in line with contemporary social-class 
theory, it was necessary that there be a close relationship 
between class level and husband’s education, and while this 
relationship was high for the ‘“‘upper’’ and ‘“‘lower’’ occupa- 
tional groups, the men with clerical or sales jobs were more 
evenly distributed among the educational classifications. 
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TABLE*’1. AVERAGE OVER-ALL ADJUSTMENT 
SCORE, BY WIFE’S SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
CATEGORY AND WORK STATUS 


Working- 
class 


Middle- 
Wife’s class 
Work Status —-— - 
N Score 


Total 


N_ Score N_ Score 


Employed 55 5.29 87 4.47* 142 4.80* 
Non-employed 108 6.17 90 5.74* 198 5.97* 
Total 1063 5.89 177 5.12 340 5.48 


*p<.05. 


were classified as Low marital adjustment, 
scores of 4 through 7 as Medium marital ad- 
justment, and scores of 8 through 10 as High 
marital adjustment. There were 97 persons in 
the Low group, 149 in the Medium group and 
99 in the High group. Sixteen of the 361 re- 
spondents were not given a marital adjustment 
classification because their answers to the Gen- 
eral Evaluation of Marriage scale were incom- 
plete. 

Comparison of average marital adjustment 
scores revealed that, for the entire sample of 
the Greensboro housewives, the nonemployed 
wives had a significantly’? higher score than 
the employed wives. The average score of the 
198 nonemployed wives was 5.97 as compared 
with an average score of 4.80 for the 142 em- 
ployed wives. Similarly the distribution of 
respondents by employment status and marital 
adjustment category revealed that the nonem- 
ployed wives were over-represented in the High 
category while the employed wives were over- 
represented in the Low category.18 

Analyzed by socio-economic status _ the 
Greensboro data showed that (1) in both the 
Middle-class and Working-class the nonem- 
ployed wives had a higher average marital ad- 
justment score than the employed wives; (2) 
the difference in favor of the nonemployed 
wives was greater in the Working-class than it 
was in the Middle-class. (See Table 1.) 

In investigating the validity of Nye’s ex- 
planation for the inter-class variation in the 
relationship between marital adjustment and 
wife’s employment status that was observed 
both in his work and in the Greensboro study, 
it was first necessary to establish that there was 
an appreciable difference between the jobs 
held by Working-class wives and those held 

7 This difference was significant at .05 level. 

1% Among the employed wives the per cent distribution by 
marital adjustment category was High, 22 per cent; Medium, 
40 per cent; Low, 38 per cent. Among the non-employed 
wives the per cent distribution was High, 33 per cent; 


Medium, 46 per cent; Low, 21 per cent. Chi square for this 
distribution: 12.788; p less than .01. 
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by Middle-class wives. One test of the hypothe- 
sis that such a difference existed involved the 
determination of whether the employed wives 
did laboring or service work. It was found 
that of the employed Working-class wives, 
43 per cent had jobs as laborers or service 
workers, whereas only nine per cent of the em- 
ployed Middle-class wives had jobs in this cate- 
gory. 

Four other factors associated with working 
conditions were investigated to see if they dif- 
fered by socio-economic category. These were 
(1) having a job that lacks prestige; (2) work- 
ing over thirty hours a week; (3) earning less 
than $50 per week; (4) not having help with 
housework. Among the Greensboro housewives 
32 per cent of the employed Working-class 
wives replied that “most’’ or “some” persons 
looked up to them because of the job they held, 
whereas 44 per cent of the Middle-class wives 
replied in this manner. Of the employed Work- 
ing-class wives, 91 per cent reported working 
over 30 hours per week as contrasted with 
67 per cent of the employed Middle-class 
wives. There was little difference between so- 
cio-economic categories in the average weekly 
take home pay of the employed wives. The 
employed Working-class wives were earning 
an average of $51 per week, the employed 
Middle-class wives, an average of $52 per week. 
There was a difference between the socio- 
economic groupings in the proportion of em- 
ployed wives who had no help with their house- 
work; 48 per cent of the employed Working- 
class wives and 38 per cent of the em- 
ployed Middle-class wives were in this situa- 
tion. In summary, then, the Greensboro data 
provided evidence that there are measurable 
differences between the nature of the employ- 
ment of working wives in different socio-eco- 
nomic categories. 

Having established the existence of such dif- 
ferences, the next step was to find out whether 
or not there was a relationship between each 
factor and the marital adjustment of the em- 
ployed wives. A chi square analysis of the 


Greensboro data based on the number of wives 


in the High, Medium, and Low marital adjust- 
ment categories revealed no significant differ- 
ences for either socio-economic grouping be- 
tween wife’s marital adjustment and any one 
of the factors on which an inter-class differen- 
tial had been found. There was, in fact, a sta- 
tistical, although nonsignificant, over-represen- 
tation in the High marital adjustment category 
of Working-class wives whose employment 
was in laboring or service work, of Working- 
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class wives who did not think people looked 
up to them because of the type of work they 
did, and of Working-class wives who worked 
more than 30 hours per week. 

This is a reverse pattern from what would 
have been predicted on the basis of the sug- 
gestions put forth by Nye. Thus the Greens- 
boro data must be interpreted as not support- 
ing these theoretical formulations. The failure 
of the Greensboro study to confirm the pos- 
sible explanation for the relatively poor mari- 
tal adjustment of employed Lower-class wives 
advanced by Nye dues not prove that these 
ideas are incorrect, of course, except as they 
were interpreted and tested in the Greensboro 
research. There are other variables and other 
techniques of measurement that might be 
used in testing these same hypotheses. It may 
be, however, that the present research provided 
no substantial support for Nye’s speculations 
because of the fact that much of Nye’s reason- 
ing is based on an assumption that may not be 
correct. Nye implies strongly that he believes 
many employed wives in the lower socio-eco- 
nomic categories have negative attitudes toward 
their jobs. In the Greensboro study, how- 
ever, the great majority of the employed Work- 
ing-class wives had a positive orientation to- 
ward their work. Sixty-seven per cent of this 
group said they liked their jobs “very much,” 
28 per cent said they liked their jobs “fairly 
well,” and none of them said they disliked 
their jobs.?® 

A different and possibly profitable line of 
investigation into the question of differences 
in marital adjustment between employed and 
nonemployed wives is suggested by the answers 
of the Greensboro wives to the question as to 
whether or not they agreed with the state- 
ment “the women’s place 1s in the home.” 
Thirty-one per cent of the wives expressed 
complete agreement with this idea, whereas 
only 7 per cent expressed flat disagreement. 
Sixty-two per cent of the respondents implied 
that they had reservations on this point by 
saying either that they “agree somewhat’ or 
that they ‘‘sometimes agree and sometimes dis- 
agree.” In any case it is clear that most of the 
Greensboro wives sampled still held to some 
extent to the idea that ‘‘woman’s place is in 


19 For the employed wives as a group the per cent distribu- 
tion of answers to the question: “In general how much do 
you like your present job’’ was ‘‘very much,’’ 66 per cent; 
“fairly well,’’ 29 per cent; ‘‘only slightly,’’ 1 per cent; 
“don't mind it, but don’t particularly like it,’’ 4 per cent; 
“dislike it,’’ zero per cent. The pattern of answers was very 
similar for both socio-economic categories. 
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the home.”?° These data may indicate that a 
wife's not being employed is still vie “2d by 
American women as being more proper (con- 
ventional) behavior than a wife’s being em- 
ployed. This idea becomes pertinent to the ques- 
tion of differences between employed and non- 
employed wives in marital adjustment when it 
is considered in conjunction with Kirkpatrick's 
assertion that: 


Responses to questions recognizable as designed 
to measure marital adjustment tend to be biased by 
the desire to appear respectable according to the 
dominant values of the group. It is important in 
the United States to find happiness in marriage, and 
to admit failure is almost as shameful as to admit 
poverty in this land of opportunity. The majority of 
persons queried in the studies of marital adjustment 
write or say in one way or another that they are 
happy, adjusted, and successful in marriage. The 
skewed distribution, of adjustment scores may be due 
to prior elimination of pairings which did not work 
out, but they may also reflect a tendency to put up a 
conformist “good front.” A person scoring 
high on a measurement of marital success or ad- 
justment may be essentially a conventional person 
who claims to do that which is expected of a married 
person in terms of agreement, affection, harmony, 
comradeship, responsibility, and stability. Deviant 
values of persons, classes, or culture groups may 
not be fully recognized, and hence scores may be a 
measure of deviation from middle-class norms rather 
than of marital adjustment in some absolute sense.” 


If, then, it is postulated that giving the ap- 
pearance of being happily married and the 
wife’s not being employed are forms of con- 
ventional behavior, and not giving the appear- 
ance of being happily married and the wife's 
being employed are forms of nonconventional 
behavior, the hypothesis logically follows that: 
nonconventional wives are more likely to score 
low on marital adjustment scales and more 
likely to be employed than are conventional 
wives. Should this prove to be a valid hypoth- 
sis, at least a partial explanation would have 
been furnished for the finding that employed 
wives tend to have relatively poor marital ad- 
justment. 


20 Working-class wives were more likely to agree with this 
statement than were Middle-class wives, and nonemployed 
wives were more likely to agree than were employed wives. 
The percentages indicating complete agreement were Middle- 
class employed, 5 per cent; Middle-class nonemployed, 33 
per cent; Working-class employed, 23 per cent; Working- 
class nonemployed, 42 per cent. 

21 Clifford Kirkpatrick, The Family as Process and Institu- 
tion, New York: Ronald Press, 1955, pp. 342-343. 
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However, in order for any theoretical ex- 
planation to be acceptable it must be in line 
with all known facts, and it is clear that the 
results of much of the research into the rela- 
tionship between marital adjustment and wife's 
employment status are not congruent with the 
hypothesis advanced above. In an attempt to 
revise the hypothesis so that it will better cover 
previous research findings, a refinement is sug- 
gested to the effect that the hypothesis applies 
as stated only where the employment of the 
wife is culturally defined as being nonconform- 
ist behavior. 

If the Blood and Wolfe research, the work 
by Nye, and the Greensboro study are re- 
examined in terms of the refined hypothesis, 
certain interpretations of the data are suggested. 
One is that the wives in the Blood and Wolfe 
sample were less likely to consider employ- 
ment as being nonconformist behavior than 
were the wives in Nye’s sample, and that the 
wives in Nye’s sample were less likely to con- 
sider it as nonconformity than were the wives 
in the Greensboro sampie. This appears to be 
a reasonable idea in view of the places from 
which the samples came. Most of the women 
studied by Blood and Wolfe came from the 
metropolitan Detroit area, Nye’s sample was 
selected from three small cities in the state of 
Washington, and the Greensboro wives were 
representative of a southern community that is 
likely more conservative than the other com- 
munities used. 

Also suggested by the hypothesis is the pos- 
sibility that in Nye’s sample and in the Greens- 
boro sample, the employed wives in the lower 
socio-economic level were characterized by a 
relatively high degree of nonconformity and 
thus were particularly likely to admit to any 
unhappiness that may have existed in their mar- 
riages. 

A third implication of the refined hypothe- 
sis if that when employment of wives is not 
culturally defined as being nonconformist be- 
havior, as perhaps is true in Detroit, factors 
other than the tendency of conforming wives 
to be nonemployed and to receive relatively 
high marital adjustment scores will determine 
the direction and nature of the relationship be- 
tween marital adjustment scores and wife’s 
employment status. These “‘other factors’’ may 
well include those suggested by Blood and 
Wolfe in their explanation of the interclass 
difference they noted in the relationship be- 
tween marital adjustment and wife’s employ- 
ment status. 

The idea that conventional wives are more 
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likely to give the appearance of being happily 
married and, in some places, more likely to 
be nonemployed than are nonconventional 
wives may, of course, be incorrect. Until it: is 
proven to be wrong, however, it would appear 
to be a possibility that should be kept in mind 
in the interpretation of the data i exist- 
ing studies and in the design of future re- 
search. In line with this suggeston, there is a 
need for more research based on samples drawn 
from populations in which the employment of 
wives is known not to be considered noncon- 
forming behavior. 

In summary, then, the results of the Greens- 
boro research are similar to those obtained by 
Nye in that both studies found that nonem- 
ployed vives had, on the average, higher mari- 
tal adjustment scores than employed wives and 
that the difference in average scores in favor 
of the nonemployed wives was larger in the 
lower than in the upper socio-economic group. 
The Greensboro data did not, however, sup- 
port Nye’s hypothesis that the relatively poor 
marital adjustment of the employed wives in 
the lower socio-economic group could be ex- 
plained in terms of certain presumably unde- 
sirable factors associated with the nature of 
their employment. 

In view of the fact that most of the Greens- 
boro wives indicated that they believed to at 
least some degree in the statement “the wom- 
an’s place is in the home,” and in view of the 
possibility that conforming wives tend to re- 
ceive relatively high scores on marital adjust- 
ment scales, the hypothesis is advanced that 
nonemployed wives have higher average mari- 
tal adjustment scores than employed wives be- 
cause being employed and giving favorable an 
swers on tests of marital adjustment are both 
aspects of conforming behavior. If this hy- 
pothesis is correct, the possibility exists that 
the lack of consistency in the findings of re- 
search done to date on the nature of the rela- 
tionship between wive’s employment status 
and marital adjustment may be caused in part 
by differences among the various samples in 
the degree to which the employment of the 
wife is considered to be nonconforming behav- 
ior. It is recommended that more research be 
done using samples from communities where 
the employment of the wife is not considered 
to be nonconforming behavior. 


Discussion 


Gover's reseatch nicely disposes of the notion that 
working class jobs are intrinsically distasteful to 
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working class wives and therefore impair their mar- 
riages. Indeed he finds that it is precisely those work- 
ing class wives who are employed in typically work- 
ing class jobs whose marriages are the best adjusted. 
This implies that the worst marriages are those. where 
the wife is employed in a better job than her husband 
holds (as we would expect from the research of 
Roth and P- sbout the strains inherent in “wife- 
high” mas: iges).2 

However, Gover’s call for further research needs 
to be applied first of all to his own data. I hope he 
will compare the marital adjustment of those work- 
ing wives who agree that “woman's place is in the 
home” with that of those who disagree. I predict 
that such a test would confirm Gover’s hypothesis 
that non-conformist wives have low marriage ad- 
justment scores. However, my interpretation would 
differ from his. 

His thesis seems to be that employed wives have 
poor marriages and admit it, whereas non-employed 
wives have (equally?) poor marriages and merely 
give “the appearance of being happily married.” My 
preference would be to treat the difference in mar- 
riage adjustment as real (in view of the theoretical 
consistency which emerges from so many studies 
which have used such measures). 

If we accept the adjustment measure as valid, there 
remains the problem of interpreting the causal se- 
quence in a correlation between low adjustment and 
unconventionality. Does a desperately unhappy mar- 
riage drive women who believe their place is prop- 
erly at home out into employment? Or do women 
forced into employment for other reasons find that 
their unconventional behavior undermines both their 
own and their husband's attitude toward their mar- 
riage? Only longitudinal research could disentangle 
these alternative sequences. 

Still a third interpretation is also possible. Could 
it be that when an unhappily married working wife 
says she believes that a woman's place is in the 
home, she is simply stating in another way that if 
she had only married a better man she wouldn't have 
such a hard life? In other words, both her low evalua- 
tion of her marriage and her low evaluation of her 
employment may express a generalized dissatisfaction 
with her life situation. If so, they are simply different 
ways of saying the same thing and neither has in- 
dependently caused the other. Such a “halo effect’ 
occurs so commonly among subjective ratings by the 
same person that it seems particularly likely to be 
involved in correlations between discrepancy state- 
ments about one’s employment status (“I wish I 
weren't working”) and discrepancy statements about 
one’s marital status (“I wish I weren't married to 

1 Julius Roth and Robert F. Peck, ‘‘Social Class and Social 


Mobility Factors Related to Marital Adjustment,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 16 (1951), pp. 478-87. 
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this man"). The danger of such redundancy leads 
me to be skeptical of the value of attaching much 
significance to correlations of the type proposed. I 
would recommend instead that the most fruitful di- 
rection for further research lies in discovering the 
objective conditions under which wives’ employment 
is associated with marital adjustment. 

RosBertT O. BLoop, Jr. 

University of Michigan 


Comment 


Dr. Gover is to be complimented on effectively 
building on previous research, replicating some em- 
pirical operations, testing some of the rationale ad- 
vanced for previous findings and advancing a new 
hypothesis to be tested at a future time. Specifically 
he: 

1. Retests the finding of Blood, myself and others 
that more conflict is found in the spousal re- 
lationships of employed than in those of non- 
employed women. 

. He retests the contradictory results obtained by 
Blood and myself concerning the role of social 
class in the above analysis. 

. He tests the rationale provided for my findings 
that the conditions of work and social rela- 
tionships characteristic of lower class employ- 
ment of wives might adversely affect their 
marital adjustment. 

. He advances a hypothesis that employed women 
may be less conventional than those not em- 
ployed and that less conventional women score 
lower on marital adjustment scales. 

. He attempts to employ the above hypothesis 
to explain the opposite findings by Blood and 
myself (listed under No. 2). 

Gover's finding of more conflict in the marriages 
of employed women furnishes an additional piece of 
evidence to an already rather large accumulation of 
findings that this is so. We might well accept this 
as presumably true. Why it is true is not apparent, 
however, and Gover’s hypothesis that conventionality 
differences can explain it is an interesting, although 
not necessarily compelling, explanation. It is an al- 
ternative to the role conflict hypothesis I have ad- 
vanced, the hypothesis that women seek outside em- 
ployment because their marriage is already problem- 
ridden—and possibly others. 

Concerning his retest of the opposite findings from 
Blood’s and my own data, I am, of course, pleased 
to see that Gover’s data agrees closely with mine. 
I cannot, however, agree that his conventionality 
hypotheses explain the contradictions between the 
Blood findings on one hand and Nye and Gover 
on the other. To do so, one would have to suppose 
that the middle class employed married women in 
small towns are more conventional than lower class 
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employed married women. In the cities, one would 
have to assume the opposite is true. In my estima- 
tion, it is most unlikely that the above are true and 
therefore, I doubt that Gover has explained these 
differences in findings by social class. There are a 
number of differences in methodology between Blood’s 
and my own research which might provide leads to 
the explanation of these differences. It is interesting 
that Gover’s methodology is more similar to mine 
than to Blood’s. 

Gover’s data do not support my speculation that 
the effect of social class on the relationship may be 
explainable in terms of the unfavorable working 
conditions and unattractive social relationships in- 
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volved in women’s employment in unskilled jobs. 
Although in my estimation his tests of these ideas 
are not entirely adequate, since they fail to provide 
any support for them, it seems more profitable to 
turn to other possibilities to explain these social 
class findings. Since the conventionality hypothesis 
does not appear appropriate, the field is open for 
new ideas on this point and for their testing. 
Again, I would like to compliment Professor 

Gover on his use of previous research and on the 
contribution he has made. However, I am in con- 
siderable disagreement with some of his conclusions. 

F. IVAN NYE 

Washington State University 
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The Problem Child and Delinquent Youth 
in the Communist Chinese Family* 


LUCY JEN HUANG 
Late Erie College 


THE changing Chinese family under Com- 
munism has been of great concern to inter- 
ested observers and students of contemporary 
China, especially those from the non-Commu- 
nist countries. It has without doubt undergone 
unexpected changes and drastic readjustments. 
One of the major factors in this historic re- 
vision of the patriarchal family has been the 
deliberate efforts of the Communist Party. The 
Chinese family, under the direction and “‘per- 
suasion” of the Communist government, has 
acquired not only new structure and composition, 
but also new aims and ideals. 

Capitalizing on the traditional experience of 
the consanguineal family, the Chinese Com- 
munist regime has attempted to enlarge the 
family loyalty of the people to embrace the 
more encompassing concept of “the larger fam- 
ily of revolution,’’ namely, the state. It encour- 
ages placing service to the pzople and the state 
before duty and responsiibility to family mem- 
bers. The major role of the Chinese woman, 
instead of being the wife and the mother, is 
now the worker and producer for the state." 

This concern for the people’s family has 
taken many mothers and wives from the im- 
mediate family in the communes. Eye-witness 
reports often reveal that many commune wives 
give gratuitous work every day after paying 
expenses to send children to the nurseries. The 
ostracism of being considered ‘family women” 
or ‘‘backward’’ has made many commune 
women stay out of the home just for the sake 
of staying out, a phenomenon which alarms 
regime leaders. Women cadres have been 
warned by Party leaders that they must not 
heed any charges of being a “parasite” at home 
if they have to retire to household work.? 

However, the establishment of the commune 


* This paper was supported by a research grant from the 
Human Ecology Fund. 

1 Women of China, 8 (April, 1960), pp. 21, 31. See also 
Lucy Jen Huang, “A Re-Evaluation of the Primary Role of 
the Communist Chinese Woman: The Homemaker or the 
Worker,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 25 (May, 1963), pp. 
162-66. 

2**A Correct Approach to the Problem of Retirement of 
Women Cadres,’’ Women of China, 2 (February, 1958), 
quoted in Marriage and Family Living (May, 1963), p. 163. 
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system in 1958 brought with it a new surge of 
patriotism and greater dedication to work for 
the larger family of revolution. Communist 
leaders lost no time in popularizing kinship 
terminology for people outside the immediate 
family circle, a practice frequently found in 
pre-Communist Chinese villages. Commune 
members address one another as ‘‘uncles’ or 
“aunts,” “older brothers” or “younger broth- 
ers,” “grandfathers” or ‘grandmothers.”” At the 
height of the patriotic fervor, ‘Revolutionary 
Father’ or “Revolutionary Mother” are often 
used to address great men and women in the 
Communist struggle. Communes and factories 
are considered as “homes.” Nursery children 
call their governesses “‘aunts’’ and school stu- 
dents address farmers and workers ‘Uncle 
Farmer” and ‘Uncle Worker.” 

The traditional family unit, with its multi- 
generational structure, had undergone a certain 
degree of modification even before the advent 
of the Communist regime in 1949. In the vil- 
lages under the new regime, poor families with 
several married sons would maintain separate 
households, with one of them living with 
their parents, thus creating a three-generation 
family and several two generation conjugal 
or nuclear families.? Leaders of the regime do 
not deny their intent to destroy the traditional 
patriarchal family, but this does not mean 
they advocate complete destruction of the 
family unit. The Communist Chinese family, 
according to editors of Women of China,* will 
produce definite changes in the husband-wife, 
parent-child relationships in establishing a life 
under true democratic unity, members finan- 
cially independent of one another. This is a 
family in which ‘‘one should have concern for 
every member of the family, responsible for 
one’s spouse with mutual respect and coopera- 
tion, honoring the old and loving the young.” 
The New Marriage Law® instituted in 1950 

3C. K. Yang, A Chinese Village in Early Communist 
Transition, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1959, p. 81. 

* ‘With Reference to the Family Concept,’’ Editorial, 
Women of China, 19 (December, 1958), pp. 28-29, 32. 


5 Felix Greene, Awakened China, New York: Doubleday 
and Company, 1961, pp. 397-405 (Appendix 3). 
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proved to be a means of affecting a change in 
the family. 

The family under the commune, therefore, 
is flexible in terms of structure and compo- 
sition. With most housewives working outside 
the home, grandparents often serve as baby- 
sitters for pre-school children. Letters from 
Communist China disclose that many grand- 
mothers tend to live with their daughters to 
avoid in-law conflicts with their daughters-in- 
law. Families whose grandparents do not live 
in the house send their children to nurseries 
and kindergartens. In 1958, there were about 
three million nurseries in the rural areas taking 
charge of 25 million children, covering about 
85 per cent of the pre-school children. In some 
communes 85 to 90 per cent of the total pre- 
school children were taken care of outside the 
home.® 

Observers of Communist China as well as 
authorities in social psychology have been in- 
terested in the question of child psychology 
under the collectivistic life of the nurseries and 
kindergartens in the communes. This is espe- 
cially true when young pre-school children are 
often taken from their working parents for a 
whole week at a time, returning home only on 
Sundays. It was observed by witnesses that the 
children never fought or snatched one an- 
other’s toys as in the Western culture. Every 
thing was “ours” not “mine.” “Is it normal?” 
they asked. “They not only never fight but 
they never cry... ."7 


THE PROBLEM CHILD AND DELINQUENT 
YouTH: A NEw CONCERN 

An analysis of Chinese documents indicates 
that due to minimum contact with and super- 
vision by working parents, many Chinese 
children under Communism have begun to 
show signs of unrest and misconduct. There is 
a new emergence of incidents of problem chil- 
dren. A letter from a mother to the editors of 
Women of China in September of 1959 tre- 
ported that her 11 year old son was expelled 
from school. Being a nurse she was busy 
working in the hospital, sometimes overnight. 
Her son, Kwei-seng, was found to have stolen 
money, books, pens, played truant, stayed out 
nights with bad company, picked pockets, and 


was inattentive and disruptive in class. A bar- 


® Rebecca S. Kwan, 
Emancipation of Women,”’ 
E. S. Kirby III, Editor, Hong Kong: Hongkong University 


“The Commune, the Family and 
Contemporary China, 1958-1959, 


Press, 1960, pp. 146-151. 

7 Greene, o?. cit., pp. 58-60. 

8 Li Wen-ying, ‘‘“Why Did Kwei-seng Turn Delinquent?’’ 
Women of China, 14 (July, 1959), p. 18. 
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rage of letters followed of which fourteen were 
published in ensuing issues. These parents and 
teachers reported similar cases of problem 
children, mostly of Kwei-seng’s age (grade 
school). In the September, 1961 issue of 
Women of China the editors again published 
a letter from a worried mother entitled “What 
Should I Do When the Child is Disobedi- 
ent?”’® and again, a barrage of letters from 
readers followed. It is interesting to note that 
these children often steal money to buy books, 
pens and articles of stationery or secure these 
articles through shoplifting in book stores and 
libraries. Many of them are avid readers of 
“Little Folks Books’’ comparable to American 
comic books, which are often bought with 
stolen money and given away to peer group 
members. Money spent on candies, movies or 
restaurants: is reported, but the purchase of 
“Little Folks Books’ seems to be rather gen- 
eral. Pressure for scholarship and education in 
Communist China may have been a factor in 
such a “'buying books for us all’ compulsion. 

Nearly all the mothers and teachers reported 
that parental absence from home due to full 
time labor made it impossible for them to su- 
pervise the children consistently. Many of the 
children are under the doting care of grand- 
parents who often use inconsistent discipline. 
Most children stay in the nursery all day, all 
week or longer. Several mothers reported that 
they had boarded their child out when he or 
she was still a baby in the home of distant rel- 
atives. One mother in discussing her problem 
child said, “I must show her that I love her, 
and that boarding her out as a child was neces- 
sary at that time due to my health and my 
work,”’1° 

The lot of working parents can be detected 
in the next few quotations: 


Both my husband and myself are working. Two 
mornings a week I have to be in the office by 6:00 
a.m. to study, and two evenings a week I do not 
get home until 10:30 p.m... . It is not uncommon 
for me to leave home before the children get. up, 
and when I get home they are already in bed. And 
if I even take time out to see a movie, then I prac- 
tically have no time to take care of my children.” 


A kindergarten teacher analyzed the delin- 


®Tsui Yu-eng, ‘“‘“What Should I Do When the Child is 
Disobedient?’’ Women of China, 9 (September, 1961), p. 
28. 
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quent tendency of one of her pupils in the 
following terms: 

The reason is that her parents have been so busy 
working that they do not have time to supervise her, 
neglecting to satisfy her legitimate demands. So she 
becomes disorderly, disobedient of regulations and 
rules, and does not know how to get along with 
others. She would take things at will, to the point 
of waking up in the middle of the night to pick 
their (playmates’) pockets. . As for her habit 
of knocking her head on the edge of her bed, this 
is due to her lack of love and security at home and 
in the kindergarten. She tries to get attention of 


teachers and aunts. .. .” 


Many teachers reported that busy parents of- 
ten became impatient and shocked when they 
found their children delinquent. Having little 
time to correct them through patient reason- 
ing and rehabilitation, they often resorted to 
scolding and spanking.’* Others discovered 
that there was much family pressure placed on 
the child to become a good scholar and model 
worker like his parents and siblings.'* Still 
others reported inconsistent discipline between 
parents, grandparents and nursery “‘aunts.”’'® 

Problems of discipline in Communist China 
do not confine themselves to grade school 
children alone; they are also found among 
teenagers, who, due to the shortage of school 
buildings, go to classes by shifts. According to 
Orleans,’® many school buildings are used for 
two or three shifts of students. This means that 
teenagers in junior high or senior high schools 
stay out of schools one third or two thirds of 
the time unsupervised by adults. Reports of 
gang fights such as the following are not un- 
common in the Chinese press and magazines: 

Before the recreational centers were set up and 
when a school was over, the children used to get 
together, wander about in the streets, throw stones 
at one another, and play games of fighting. On one 
occasion, the children of T’aoyunshan Street and 
T’aoyuanhsia Street were engaged “in battle,’ some 
children were hit im the head and bled, and the 
cooking pot in the house was broken. These accidents 
made the cadres and activists of the residents’ com- 
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mittee worry. They told the children to behave well, 
but of no avail... .” 


Another item, reporting on Fengsheng 
Commune in Peking and how it produced 
good results by encouraging extra-curricular 
activities, stated how the children felt before 
they had any supervision: 

They said: “There is no place where we can play 
and no one who can tell us stories.” They therefore 
went to climb the city walls and wandered about in 
the streets, and some of them even fought with other 
people or were engaged in verbal battles with them.” 


It seems apparent that the busy life of com- 
mune workers with after-work hours devoted 
to spare time education and family side-line 
occupations has caused the supervision of their 
teen-age children to be neglected. Wu Jun- 
ch’ing, of the Young Communist League Com- 
mittee of Funchang hsien, Shantung, warned 
commune members not to overlook that in the 
year 1962. 

This bunch of youngsters was quite a headache 
to the commune members here who dubbed them, 
“evil imps’ for the trouble they made day and night 
in groups of three or five. They were always accused 
by this family or that of destroying something. They 
blithely cut down growing corn seedlings under the 
pretext of testing a sickle. Sixteen year old Yueh 
Pao-kuei stole the peaches grown in a private garden 
by concealing himself there, and then imitated the 
grunt of a pig on hearing approaching footsteps. . . .” 


Several parents reported their children’s prac- 
tice of cheating the street car conductors out 
of car fares.*° One streetcar conductor wrote 
to Women of China editors about certain mis- 
conduct of youthful riders in the streetcar. They 
were reported to be rowdy and noisy, pushing 
and fighting, and frequently disrupting the 
order of. the streetcar. One boy was caught in 
the act of running away without paying the 
fare. He was about 11 or 12 years old and 
looked rather embarrassed when asked why he 
did not pay, so the conductor let him go. The 
next day the same boy repeated the cheating 
act, so the conductor took him to the street- 
car station. On being asked why he tried to 


17 "No. 4 Residents’ Committee of Chinhua Street, Canton, 
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cheat the conductor of the carfare, the boy 
answered, “If I didn’t pay once, I could buy 
an ice sucker. If I neglected to pay several 
times I could buy candy and pastries, so. . . .” 
Another boy was found to have used his play- 
mate’s streetcar season ticket so that he could 
spend his leisure hours catching crickets out 
of town.*! Parents and teachers began to show 
great concern over such misconduct. 

The Communist regime has spent large 
amounts on education since 1949. But in spite 
of great improvements made, it was reported 
that about four million school children who 
finished primary school in 1957 would not be 
able to enter junior middle schools, about 
800,000 finishing junior middle schools would 
not be able to go on to senior grade; and 
90,000 would not find places in institutes of 
higher education and universities.*? The reason 
was that practically every school was over- 
crowded and many were working the two-shift 
system, leaving the children half-the-day idle. 
“This led to complaints of unruly classmates 
roaming the streets and getting up to all sorts 
of mischief’ when they were not in school. 
It was further reported that among those in 
school some of them were not keen on study 
and were defiant of school discipline. Some of 
them erroneously regarded a cadre’s career as 
the main goal of education, while others con- 
sidered it “brave’’ to flout classroom discipline 
and show disrespect for teachers.*% 

Besides the problem of discipline and over- 
crowding schools, commune living poses an- 
other kind of problem for school children 
which has caused the authorities great concern. 
It was found that in Kirin Province about 38 
per cent of the population live in mountainous 
or elevated areas or on the grasslands in scat- 
tered groups. Many children of school age 
could not attend school because of the long 
distance, and many students were over-age. 
Some students in Sanfeng village had to pick 
their way through two mills and six ditches 
to get to Shihjen Primary School. Many did 
not attend school due to hazardous weather or 
road conditions. Of the 1,268 children in the 
commune, only 602 or 53.7 per cent attended 
school before. Now, after the readjustment by 
commune authorities, the number of students 
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has climbed to 97 per cent, and primary edu- 
cation is thus universal.** 


MEASURES OF CORRECTION AND 
REHABILITATION 


It is evident that the present day young chil- 
dren and students in Communist China are ex- 
periencing frustrations and insecurities under 
the changing patterns brought about by the 
new regime. When faced with problem children 
and delinquent youth in the family, the aver- 
age parent, either in the city or rural areas, 
became so shocked and alarmed that he imme- 
diately applied the “scolding” and “‘spank- 
ing’ remedy. The traditional Chinese saying 
that “one cannot become a man without being 
spanked” has been rigorously adopted as a 
means of correcting the wrong doings of chil- 
dren, especially those of primary school age. 
A majority of the letters reporting the behavior 
of problem children admit that the parents are 
too busy to supervise their children after work, 
therefore scolding and spanking are applied as 
quick cure devices.*> Another favorite attitude 
of the parents is a do-nothing policy, based 
upon another statement of old folk “wisdom” 
that ‘a bad child will change when he grows 
up.” Therefore the parents do little about it, 
hoping that while they are waiting the teach- 
ers or leaders in the Young Pioneers will ed- 
ucate their children for them.** This last ap- 
proach is especially popular among those who 
feel guilty for leaving their children unsuper- 
vised or those with doting grandparents inter- 
fering with their discipline.*7 

Consistent with Party doctrine and philoso- 
phy, most editors and nursery and school al 
sonnel object to such approaches as scolding 
and spanking children.?* Instead, they employ 
the means of friendly persuasion with the help 
of anecdotes and heroic careers of Communist 
martyrs and great men, past and present.?® 
Books, movies and periodicals are utilized to 
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educate the youth of the new socialist nation 
with Communist ‘‘morality.” Parent-teacher 
cooperation and visits to the homes of problem 
youth by teachers are to be emphasized. After 
reading a classical Chinese adventure story en- 
titled “The Three Kingdoms,” five boys in a 
Yunnan grade school decided to become 
adopted brothers, pledging that they would 
share great fortunes and misfortunes. They 
stole water colors, pens and other articles by 
picking people’s pockets. After being severely: 
spanked by their fathers, they were given such 
readings as “My Whole Family” and the heroic 
deeds of a patriotic woman, Hsiang Siu-li. Fol- 
lowing this treatment they were reported to 
have said, “Hsiang’s courage was in the pro- 
tection of our country’s wealth and in her loy- 
alty to the Party. We stole for fun and for 
food, destroying the wealth of our nation. It was 
a shameful thing to do.’’*° In another case a 
girl stole more than ten dollars from her moth- 
er's chest of drawers. After repeated question- 
ing and denying, her mother applied the pa- 
triotic approach. “You are a child of New 
China. Everyone loves you and is concerned 
over you. You should have good training, good 
character and good health to be future master 
of the country.”” The mother continued her 
persuasion by saying that if she did not admit 
her mistakes and reform, she (the mother) 
would request the Party to punish her (the 
mother) for not educating the daughter prop- 
etly. The girl soon broke down and admit- 
ted her guilt. The mother said that she had 
never stolen since then.*! 

Several teaches discussed their role in re- 
habilitating delinquent pupils with construc- 
tive and creative insights, worthy of psychol- 
ogists and educators in any country. After dis- 
covering that one of her students stole one dol- 
lar to buy books, as his parents were poor and 
the bo:'s in school were limited, a teacher 
started « circulating library in class, asking all 
the students to bring their books to lend to 
others. “I personally talked to this boy the 
next day, showing that I cared for him and 
was sympathetic. When I told him about the 
‘Library Corner’ he began to cry, telling me how 
he spent all his money.” The boy proved to 
be a very enthusiastic reader, and had never 
cheated since, according to the teacher.*? 

Little Tiger Meng was another problem child 
in school; besides beating other children in 
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class, he was reported to have kicked the 
teacher and was disrespectful and disruptive in 
school. At her wits’ end, the teacher told the 
class a story from a text entitled “Not a Mo- 
ment’s Rest From Work.’ The pupils were 
moved, some excited, some in tears. The 
teacher concluded the story by saying, ‘Uncle 
Worker will not waste a moment's time be- 
cause he is building the motherland. And how 
much time do we each waste as a whole class?” 
It was very ‘effective. The final victory came 
when thef teacher visited Tiger Meng’s home 
and persuaded his mother not to spank him 
and to be patient and understanding. She fur- 
ther made Tiger Meng a group leader in class, 
and soon he became a well-behaved boy.** 

Cooperation between parents and_ teachers 
in the rehabilitation of problem children and 
delinquent youth is thus urgently encouraged. 
Parents are warned not to leave everything 
in child educaton to nursery ‘‘aunts’’ and 
school teachers. A teacher cited the shining 
example of a busy father, the board member 
of a hospital, the president of a worker's or- 
ganization, a student in a night college and the 
representative of a people's district, who never 
missed attending the parents’ meeting in school 
for six years. Though his daughter proved to 
be a well-adjusted student in school, yet he 
requested the teacher's cooperation to help 
her, for she was lazy at home and disrespectful 
of her mother’s labor efforts. The teacher then 
selected the story of “The Good Mother” as 
one of the lessons, and held discussions on the 
importance of family labor and respect for 
parents. The school authorities also insisted 
that the students make a schedule for family 
chores in the winter vacation and organize 
groups of students to check on one another's 
work. This approach proved to be quite effec- 
tive: 

Parents are especially reminded of their vi- 
tal role in the educaton of their children. They 
are encouraged to show concern over their chil- 
dren after work hours no matter how tired or 
busy they may be.** In the attempt to awaken 
young people’s political ideology, many par- 
ents and teachers narrate to them their ‘‘suffer- 
ing” and “bitterness” of pre-liberation days. 
Family conferences and discussions have been 
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suggested and practiced. A mother reported 
her solution to her children’s stealing money. 
Besides telling them famous stories of honesty, 
she and her husband held discussion meetings 
with the children, informing them of their 
family financial circumstances and the impor- 
tance of frugal living.*® Another working 
mother with six children narrated how she and 
her husband held family conferences and proj- 
ects in spite of the fact that she could spend 
only two evenings a week with the children. 


On Wednesday nights we supervised their school 
work. . . . Saturdays are our family nights. Our 
Number Two would recite poetry, Number One and 
Number Three would sing a duet, and Number Four 
would play the harmonica. . . . Number Five sings 
the opera and the youngest performs the White 
Rabbit dance. Finally both of us would present an 
item in the program. . . . Though it is a simple 
program, we all have a wonderful time. . . . Sun- 
days are days for housework and trips to the parks. 
. . . Once a month we hold a conference, everyone 
is allowed to speak his mind. . . . Our seven year 
old girl would say, ‘Why did Daddy quarrel with 
Mother yesterday?” or ‘Daddy is not hygienic, he 
throws his cigarette butts all over the floor.’ . . . In 
the summer vacation we would sit ,in the yard eve- 
nings, discussing national and intérnational careers 
of the Revolutionists, using the story-telling or ques- 


tion-answer technique. . . .” 


Both parents and teachers have found the 
group approach to be rather effective. One in- 
genious teacher, when faced with 48 sixth 
graders with various emotional and behavior 
problems, decided to use the group approach. 
She took them to visit the tombs of famous 
Communist martyrs and told them stories about 
them. They brought flowers and pledged be- 
fore their heroes’ graves that they would 
strive to become deserving members of the 
Young Pioneers and better students. It proved 
to be very moving to the students, many of 
whom were said to be “in tears.’’38 

Communist leaders, parents and teachers all 
agree that child education and supervision af- 
ter school with organized activities should be of 
top priority on the agenda of treatment and 
rehabilitation. Articles like ‘Foster the Next 
Revolutionary Generation in Coordination with 
School Education,”’*® and “Organs of CCP 
Heilungkiang Provincial Committee Take Ac- 
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count of Moral Education for Workers’ Chil- 
dren and Sponsor Extra-curricular Activities in 
Cooperation with Schools and Families,’*° 
and “Guardian of Children Should Guide 
Their Reading After School,’ and ‘‘Effec- 
tively Operate Child Care Centers and Kinder- 
gartens,”’** flood newspapers and magazines, 
showing concern over child education. Recog- 
nizing the fact that working parents have lit- 
tle time to supervise their children, the re- 
gime institutes many after school study groups, 
organizations like “Home for Youth’’*’ or 
“Youth’s Paradise” to provide both study and 
recreational opportunities for children and 
youth under adult supervision. In the “Home 
for Youth” in Shanghai over eight hundred 
children between the ages of seven and 15 join 
fifty study groups after school hours. They 
study, play games, engage in sports, singing, 
story telling and the elimination of vermin. 
Many former problem children and delinquent 
youth are reported to be well rehabilitated and 
reformed. The “‘Quarrelsome King” as well as 
the “Little Rotten Egg” have all become in- 
terested students of science. Those who used to 
relieve themselves indiscriminately are now 
strong advocates of hygiene and sanitation. 
Many parents said that after the organization of 
the after-school study groups and ‘Home for 
Youth” they were able to labor peacefully 
without worrying about their unsupervised 
children, who used*to bother parents in their 
places of work. 

The present day young students in Commu- 
nist China are apparently experiencing frustra- 
tions and insecurities under the drastic recon- 
struction of the new regime. The more serious 
cases are expressed in delinquent behavior of 
various kinds and degrees. Many parents have 
suspected that lack of early contact and super- 
vision of young children may have been re- 
sponsibile for it. Yang** refers to the all-day 
absence of working parents outside the home 
and the weaning of the young child away 
from uninterrupted family care at their most 
formative period as a heavy blow to the fam- 
ily, the center of one’s life and loyalty in pre- 
Comraunist China. From the above discussion 
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it is evident that the changing status of women 
as full-time workers weakens the family struc- 
ture and brings about complex emotional and 
social problems for Communist children and 
youth. 

However, in the editorials and public discus- 
sions relating to the problem of delinquent 
children and youth, regime leaders seldom re- 
fer to parental participation in full-time labor 
as a major contributing factor. They ignore or 
neglect the emotional and psychological fac- 
tors of children under such stressing circum- 
stances. Instead, they attribute the delinquency 
problem to the “lingering effects of the capi- 
talistic and feudalistic society of the past.’’* 
In an article describing the prevalent occur- 
rences of vomiting among young children re- 
turning to the nursery or kindergarten after 
spending Sundays with their working parents, 
the author attributed the symptom to the great 
love of parents for children and the resultant 
overfeeding of them.** No reference was made 
to the traumatic experience of a young child 
who sees his parents only once a week, or the 
emotional basis of such Monday morning 
vomiting. 

The problem of misbehaving children and 
delinquent youth cannot be solved by more 
parent-teacher cooperation, more parent-child 
conferences or the increased indoctrination of 
the Communist ethics and morality unless other 
dislocations are corrected. There are over- 
crowded schoolrooms, lack of intimate and pro- 


45 Editorial, Women of China, 18 (September, 1959), pp. 
14-15, 24. 


longed contact of parents with their children, 
and inadequate supervision by proper author- 
ities with sufficient knowledge in human de- 
velopment and child psychology. It is not un- 
common today in Communist China for two 
semi-literate or illiterate old women to watch 
over 45 children while their parents work.*” It 
is usual to have 40 or 50 students in a primary 
school class. Furthermore, impatient teachers 
often punish their pupils by public criticism, 
at times presenting the naughty children with 
a white flag and the good ones with a red one. 
Such public ostracism and disapproaval is rem- 
iniscent of Johnson’s discussion entitled ‘Our 
Schocls Make Criminals,’’** showing the nega- 
tive effects of public criticism and disgrace 
suffered by young school children. 

The problem in discipline for the younger 
generation may grow more and more uncon- 
trollable unless greater stress is placed on the 
family factor in child education. It is inter- 
esting to note that today in the USSR the task 
of bringing up youth is not left to the state, 
the Party, the YCL, or the school, as it was, 
in theory, in the past; the family’s share of re- 
sponsibility is growing.*® It is likely that Com- 
munist China is going through a phase which 
the USSR and other new Communist countries 
have experienced. Like the USSR, Red China, 
may, in time, realize the importance of the role 
of the family in the upbringing of future 
masters of Communism. 
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Some Observations on Family Life 
Education in India 


GRACE S. FORBES 
San Jose State College 


FAMILy LIFE Education with its viological 
implications is not generally accepted in In- 
dia as an appropriate subject to be taught in 
the schools and colleges. As far as known, this 
field of instruction is, therefore, not reflected 
in the curriculum of any of the teachers col- 
leges. 

In the primary schools (ages 6-11), refer- 
ences to sex phenomena are avoided because it 
is not envisioned that children of this age 
should ask questions about these matters. 
One prominent educator said, when asked 
what was done when children inquired about 
the origin of babies, “In India, children simply 
do not ask such questions; but if such a thing 
should occur, the answers would come from the 
parents, or possibly from older children.” In 
co-educational schools at the primary level, 
however, sometimes questions indirectly refer- 
ring to sex may be brought up, such as the im- 
portance of giving girls an equal opportunity 
for an education as boys, or some other matter 
of sociological significance. It must be remem- 
bered that India’s society is man-centered, and 
that only those persons who live in cities, or 
who have otherwise come in contact with west- 
ern culture, are likely to be prepared to accept 
girls and women on the basis of social and ed- 
ucational equality. 

In junior high schools (ages 11-14), and in 
teachers colleges preparing prospective teachers 
for these institutions, direct instruction in the 
meaning of menstruation and the other changes 
accompanying adolescence is not generally in- 
cluded in the curriculum, although some mate- 
rial tangential to this phase of human growth 
and development may be introduced in Hy- 
giene or in Home Science. 

In the higher secondary schools, and in the 
“degree colleges” for prospective teachers, 
Family Life Education has larger areas of refer- 
ence in Educational Psychology, especially in 
Mental Health; in Home Science, in Growth 
and Development, and in Mothercraft; in Gen- 
eral Science; and in Biology. But there is no 
instruction in the physiology of reproduction, 
sex relationships, the responsibilities of mar- 
riage and parenthood and other important mat- 
ters included in Family Life Education. In fact, 
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in all of India today, instruction in Family Life 
Education is confined to the curriculum of the 
Departments of Social, Preventive, and Family 
Medicine in the sixty-four medical colleges. 
These are the present conditions, but they 
have begun to be modified in the group of 
teachers colleges and higher secondary schools 
included in this field study. In these institu- 
tions, administrators and teachers are beginning 
to understand that education for marriage and 
family living is essential for age group 14-17 
because of the al.-out effort India is preparing 
to make for population control under the 
Family Planning program during the next 
twenty years. The basis for this program, from 
a long range viewpoint, will have to be laid in 
the schools in a comprehensive system of 
Family Life Education. The principles of the 
Family Planning program in India must be 
taught in the secondary schools because the 
problem of over-population demands instruc- 
tion at all educational and social levels to en- 
sure its success. It is particularly important to 
bring Family Life Education, including the ru- 
diments of family planning, into the curriculum 
of the higher secondary schools because many 
of these young people are about to be married 
and should be made aware of the responsibilities 
they are going to have to face. One of the prin- 
ciples interviewed said, “If family planning 
fails in India today, everything else fails.” An- 
other principal said, ‘There are many teachers 
who are not willing, or emotionally able, to 
handle this subject today because teachers col- 
leges simply have not faced the issue, and have 
not brought this material into the curricu- 
lum. It should be taught in an appropriate 
manner in the syllabus on Hygiene.” Still an- 
other principal remarked that he would wel- 
come an opportunity to introduce the subject 
of the physiology of reproduction and family 
planning into his curriculum, but the teachers 
now lack:the time to teach it. “Only when the 
State puts the subject into their curriculum can 
it be taught,” he stated. To date, it thus ap- 
pears that Family Planning, with its appro- 
priate background of family life education, has 
not been introduced into the curriculum of the 
teachers colleges in India. There seems to be 
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only one teachers college, a rural institute in the 
State of Bombay, to which this is an exception. 
In this institution, Family Planning is placed in 
the syllabus in Community Development. 

The problem of sex education and family 
living is rather different in rural and urban 
areas. In the country, children come in contact 
with the reproductive processes of farm animals 
and understand how fertilization and_ birth 
processes occur. In cities, children do not have 
a similar opportunity to observe nature in op- 
eration. 

City children, however, usually come to 
know their parents better. It is customary for 
the family to eat together in urban life, whereas 
in rural life this is seldom done. In the agri- 
cultural areas of India, although men and 
women work side by side in the fields, the liv- 
ing quarters for the males may be located apart 
from those occupied by the females. There may 
be a women’s wing and a men’s wing, with 
little communication between them; or the men 
may occupy entirely separate quarters. When the 
family is at leisure, women seldom have an 
opportunity to sit down face to face with the 
men in discussing matters of general interest. 
At meal time, the men eat first; women take 
what is left after the men have eaten. Under- 
standing of family life, therefore, varies greatly 
in urban and rural centers. 

But Family Life Education, that is, instruc- 
tion in the responsibilities of marriage and 
family living, is gradually becoming recognized 
as a necessity in the curriculum development 
of the schools of India, and the teachers col- 
leges are now contemplating the addition of this 
subject to their educational program. There is 
some difference of opinion, however, about its 
proper relationship to other subjects of the 
curriculum. Some educators in the teachers col- 
leges feel that Family Life Education should be 
incorporated into the syllabus for Community 
Development in rural areas, but there appears 
to be rather general agreement that it most 
properly belongs in the distinct subject area of 
health education in the curriculum of urban 
schools. 

There has been some experimentation in this 
field. A few universities have carried out a proj- 
ect in which a series of lectures were given on 
Family Life Education. The physiology of re- 
production, sexual adjustment in marriage, the 
months before birth, principles of growth and 
development, and the control of reproduction 
were discussed. The students accepted this in- 
struction in a mature manner and expressed an 
interest in having the lecture series continued. 
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Young people of India are now facing prob- 
lems of marriage and family living with which 
they have not previously been conversant. Due 
largely to acculturation with the West, matters 
of sex roles, the wise choice of a marriage part- 
ner, the negative attitudes on the part of parents 
toward inter-racial and inter-cultural marriage, 
the problem of sexual maladjustment in marri- 
age, family health, and the limitation in the 
number of children—these questions are now 
cropping up. In one college it was said that the 
largest amount of time of the Principal is now 
devoted to counseling and guidance in matters 
of this sort. 

Arranged marriages are still depended upon 
for stability of the Indian family, but the prob- 
lem of maladjustment in marriage is now be- 
coming recognized. Formerly the wife simply 
accepted as her “karma” or fate whatever dif- 
ficulties she might encounter in the marriage. 
There was no other way out. As women have 
become educated, however, they have become 
acquainted with western customs and their 
viewpoint has changed. Indeed, India has now 
passed a divorce law to help couples who are 
unable to solve their marital problems either by 
themselves, or with the help of the counsel of 
elders in the family group. Divorce is available 
to those who have found their marriage un- 
workable. 

The conditions under which the divorce can 
be obtained, however, are clearly defined, and 
strictly interpreted: adultery, cruelty, and dis- 
eases such as leprosy or intractable mental dis- 
ease are the chief legal grounds for divorce. 

The first organization in India to sponsor 
sex education was the All India Moral and So- 
cial Hygiene Association. This association has 
a long and distinguished record in the field of 
social reform. It was founded by Keshab Chan- 
der Sen, who led the movement for improve- 
ment in the status of women. Formerly the As- 
sociation devoted its major efforts toward op- 
posing prostitution and traffic in women; more 
recently it has been promoting sex education 
and education for family living in Indian 
schools. Other organizations have shared in the 
task of sensitizing the people of India to the 
need for Family Planning. 

The foundation work for the introduction of 
Family Life Education into the schools and col- 
leges has thus been laid in these various ways 
in India. It is now included in the new syllabi 
in heaith education for schools and training 
colleges soon to be introduced into the curricu- 
lum. These syllabi are the work of the Joint 
Committee of the Ministries of Health and 
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Education in cooperation with the World 
Health Organization. They are now ready in 
tentative form. The syllabus for ages 6-11 for 
use in the primary schools is said to be ready 
for editing and printing, while further de- 
velopment of the two other syllabi for junior 
high schools, ages 11-14, and higher second- 
ary schools, ages 14-17, will be needed. What 
is now required to get this program into action 
seems to be (1) a training program in health 
education for the teachers who are to teach this 
subject; (2) the provision of guide books and 
suitable textbooks; (3) community support 
through parent-teacher organizations; (4) much 
promotional work at all levels in both rural and 
urban areas in the matter of good health hab- 
its; (5) sensitization of the population to the 
urgency of education for family living as an 
appropriate basis for the program in family 
planning and population control; (6) accele- 
rated development of mass media, especially ed- 


ucational television; (7) greater emphasis on 
communication and coordination between the 
States’ Departments of Education and the Com- 
munity Development Blocks with the training 
colleges for teachers. 

This report is based on the studies made by 
the author during the spring of 1962 while on 
sabbatical leave from San Jose State College. 
She is greatly indebted to her sponsors and 
to the host institutions for the many conferences 
and courtesies of this study tour. She is espe- 
cially indebted to Mr. J. P. Naik and Smt. 
V. Mulay of the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India, and to Dr. Moye Freymann and 
Dr. Dorothy Nyswander of the Ford Founda- 
tion, who made it possible for her to visit the 
sites. This report has relied mainly on confer- 
ences held with administrators and faculty 
members of training colleges for teachers, and 
with leaders of other educational institutions 
in the States of Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab. 
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Two Thousand Voluntary Vasectomies Performed 
in California: Background Factors 
and Comments* 


THOMAS POFFENBERGER 
lowa State University 


MA Le AND FEMALE sterilization opera- 
tions are being performed upon request 
throughout the world with varying degrees of 
encouragement or restriction by governmental 
and medical agencies. In some countries where 
population pressure is acute, encouragement of 
sterilization as a method of fertility control has 
become a matter of government policy. In In- 
dia, for example, since 1956, a total of 179,000 
sterilization operations have been performed. 
Of these, 97,583 have been vasectomies.? 

It has been pointed out by Agarwala* that 
India is fortunate in having no organized so- 
cial, religious or medical opposition to these 
programs. With government and medical sup- 
port for family planning and particularly for 
sterilization, the situation differs significantly 
from that in the United States, where the popu- 
lation problem is not as critical. Even so, the 
U.S. population is increasing at a rapid rate 
of 1.7 per cent per annum as compared with 
India’s 2.0 per cent. While this seems to be 
of no immediate concern to the U.S. Govern- 
ment, Huxley has said that even in well devel- 
oped countries, growing populations are al- 
ready causing serious competition for space: 
“Everywhere it necessitates increasingly rigorous 
control and regimentation, the diminution of 
real freedom.’’* This may be of increasing con- 
cern to people who have in the past prized min- 
imal government restrictions. 

While in India the government encourages 
husbands and wives to volunteer for steriliza- 
tion as a means of fertility control, in the 
United States the question is whether or not a 
couple has the right to decide to undergo steri- 
lization. There are two conflicting points of 


* The data in this paper are part of a larger study of 
vasectomy done while the author was Associate Professor of 
Family Sociology at the Davis Campus of the University 
of California. He is now Visiting Professor, Baroda Uni- 
versity, Baroda, India. 

1 Family Planning News, 3 (1962), New Delhi, p. 116. 

2S. N. Agarwala, ‘‘Some Reflections on a Family Planning 
Education Program for India,"’ AICC Economic Review 
(February 22, 1961), pp. 19-21. 

3J. Huxley, ‘‘Over population,”’ 
2 (1961), New Delhi, pp. 271-72. 

4 Jbid., p. 271. 


Family Planning News, 
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view influencing performances of such opera- 
tions; these positions are perhaps best repre- 
sented by (1) the medical profession as an in- 
stitution and expressed both officially and un- 
officially through the national and state medi- 
cal associations and by (2) the Human Better- 
ment Association of America.° 

Although both groups are concerned with 
the legal and humanitarian aspects of steriliza- 
tion, documentation of their differences indi- 
cates that medical associations tend to place em- 
phasis on the legal aspects of such surgery while 
HBAA is more concerned with the humanitar- 
ian aspects. The policies and actions of these 
groups have bearing upon the individual's de- 
cisions and actions regarding sterilization as a 
means of controlling fertility. 

Part I of the present paper discusses these 
opposing points of view which have bearing on 
individual action relative to voluntary male 
sterilization. Part II presents data from the files 
of a California surgeon which provide some in- 
die-tion of interest in voluntary vasectomy in 
a.m ed area of the state. 


I. PoINTs OF VIEW REGARDING VASECTOMY 


In a recent article prepared by the Legal and 
Socio-Economic Division of the American Medi- 
cal Association® regarding eugenic sterilization 
laws, a case is made that there is not adequate 
legal protection for those undergoing steriliza- 
tion under these laws. It is stated “In recent 
years it has been questioned whether steriliza- 
tion is constitutional even if scientific studies 


5 Human Betterment has a threefold program: 1) To de- 
velop professional and public understanding of the medical, 
legal, psychological and socio-economic aspects of sterilization. 
2) To participate in and encourage fact-finding studies of the 
meaning and use of voluntary sterilization and the contribu- 
tion it can make toward the solution of family and com- 
munity problems. 3) To refer individuals to qualified spe- 
cialists when sterilization is requested and has been approved 
by the Association's Medical Committee, and to provide 
financial aid for those unable to pay for these medical serv- 
ices. From HBAA News (June, 1961). Address: 105 West 
55th Street, New York 19, New York. 

6*‘A Reappraisal of Eugenic Sterilization Laws,’’ Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 173 (July 16, 1960), 
pp. 1245-50. 
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could demonstrate its effectiveness in reducing 
mental disability.”"* No discussion of the conse- 
quences of rearing children in families where 
one or both parents may be mentally ill or men- 
tally defective is included. It seems, then, that 
the concern is not with determining the long 
term effects of sterilization but only with de- 
ciding the legality -of such operations. In gen- 
eral, the medicai profession would seem to 
avoid performing such operations both insti- 
tutional and voluntary, often in spite of cases 
of extreme social and psychological hardship. 
Their major expressed concern regards the le- 
gaixy of the operation. In 1961, because of an 
increasing number of requests to perform vol- 
untary vasectomies, a California physician 
wrote the California Medical Association for a 
clarification of its view on sterilization. The 
verifaxed copy of the report he received® was 
dated May 1948, and stated that their opinion 
on the status of sterilization under California 
law was that a vasectomy or ck gna is 
legal only when it is performed in order to 


preserve the life of the wife. It goes on to state, 


This opinion should clarify the confusion in which 
many California physicians have been thinking and 
acting in this matter. Our law, “under the present 
statutes and decisions,’ regards the operation for 
sterilization as mayhem, unless for the preservation 
of life. No one may legally empower another (in this 
case, the surgeon) to commit mayhem upon his per- 
son, however legal sounding and replete with sig- 
natures of the parties concerned, plus witnesses, the 
written form may be. The sociological views of the 
physician and the financial and domestic plight of 
the patient have no weight.® 


An early study of sterlization in North Car- 
olina’® reported on the seeming indifference of 
the medical profession to the social and psycho- 
logical needs of the group studied. In another 
article! the author gives some possible indi- 
cation of why surgeons were reluctant to per- 
form sterilization even when there was obvious 
need. 


The number of sterilizations performed [in North 
Carolina} is apparently a matter of some concern to 
the executives of professional bodies such as the 


1 [bid., p. 1249. 
8 California Medical Association, 
> pingectomy Under California Law, 
1948. (In the files of the author.) 

9 Ibid. 

1 Moya Woodside, Sterilization in North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1950, pp. 87-88. 

11 Moya Woodside, ‘‘Sterilization and Social Welfare: a 
survey of current developments in North Carolina,’’ Eugenics 
Review 40 (January, 1949), pp. 205-10. 


Vasectomy and Sal- 
Verifaxed Copy. May, 
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American College of Surgeons. One gynaecologist 
stated that admonitory letters should be written if 
too many operations of this type appeared in the 
records. Two other gynaecologists also mentioned a 
veto from the College and a third referred to “re- 
strictions’’ on sterilization, saying that word had 
gone forth unofficially from the American Medical 
Association warning doctors “not to be too free with 
tubal ligations.’’” 


There is no doubt that the law concerning 
therapeutic sterilization is unclear, even though 
no state specifically forbids it. Guttmacher'’ 
states, “While there is only a small risk of il- 
legality in — sterilizaton, the law is 
still so confusing that, as one authority puts it, 
doctors operate ‘with good intentions and 
crossed fingers.’ ’’!4 However, the position of 
organized medicine in stressing the legal rather 
than the social, psychological and medical as- 
pects of sterilization has been indirectly ques- 
tioned by HBAA. In a memorandum put out 
by the association, Wood and Guttmacher’ 
say, “It is apparent that in many cases, when a 
physican tells his patient that he cannot per- 
form a sterilization because it is ‘illegal’ he is 
actually unfamiliar with the law or it unneces- 
sarily afraid of legal difficulties. There is 70 
case on record of a physician Josing a suit 
brought against him for sterilization when 
proper consent has been obtained.’’!® They re- 
fer to an article by Donnelly and Ferber’’ for 
further clarification of the legality of the opera- 
tion. This article cites court records to support 
the view of the authors that the courts would 
look with favor upon such operations if a physi- 
cian should become cmalend in a legal proceed- 
ing when the sterilization was performed on 
solid medical grounds. Wood and Guttmacher 
feel that 


. physicians have been too timid and cautious 
in not taking a strong stand for a broad and humane 
interpretation of such terms as “medical necessity” 
and “sound therapeutic reasons.” It is our position 
that a physician may safely perform sterilization on 
therapeutic grounds when, in his opinion, parenthood 


12 [bid., p. 209. 

13 A, F, Guttmacher, Babies by Choice or by Chance, New 
York: Avon, 1961. 

14 [bid., p. 120. 

13H. C. Wood and A. F. Guttmacher, Memorandum to 
Chiefs of Obstetrics-Gynecology and Urology Services, New 
York: Human Betterment Association of America, Inc., 
March 18, 1960. 

16 [bid., p. 1. 

17R. C, Donnelly and W. L. F. Feber, ‘‘The Legal and 
Medical Aspects of the Vasectomy,’’ Journal of Urology, 81 
(1959), pp. 259-63. 
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at any future time would be a threat to the patient's 
physical or mental health and well-being. . . . 


They also discuss sterilization of convenience 
for contraceptive purposes when there is no 
other justification. They believe the central is- 
sue is whether a patient can validly consent to 
the operation, assuming he is mentally capa- 
ble of doing so. If sterilization constitutes the 
crime of mayhem, as feared by the California 
Medical Association, then consent would prob- 
ably not be a defense in a criminal prosecu- 
tion. They indicate that perhaps the best argu- 
ment that sterilization is not mayhem is given 
by Professor Glanville Williams in his book, 
The Sanctity of Life and the Criminal Law. 
They quote Williams as follows: 


It is sometimes said that a person cannot effectively 
consent to the commission of a maim (mayhem) upon 
himself, and the question then resolves itself into 
whether sterilization is a maim. In principle, a maim 
was some injury that lessened a person’s ability to 
fight and defend himself, such as cutting off a hand 
or even knocking out a tooth (which would impair 
his power to bite an adversary); and castration was 
also held to be maim, because it was thought to 
diminish bodily vigor or courage. Sterilization has 
no effect upon mental or muscular vigor and so 
should not be held to be maim. Also, vasectomy is 
not maim because the legal meaning of maim (as 
contrasted with a wound) is that it is permanent; 
the possibility of a reversal operation means that 
the prosecution cannot prove that vasectomy is perma- 
nent.” 


HBAA takes the position that ". . . difficul- 
ties encountered in obtaining the operation 
are often solely the result of active opposition 
of dissenting groups, apart from any question 
of illegality.’’?° 


II. DATA FROM THE SURVEY 


The data in the present survey give certain 
background factors for 2,007 males who re- 
quested and underwent vasectomy operations. 
These were all performed by the same surgeon, 
for the most part during the period from 1956 
to mid 1961. The operations were performed 
in his clinic which was located in the working- 
man’s zone of a large central California city. In 
each instance the patient’s wife was asked to 
sign a release indicating agreement that surgery 


18 Wood and Guttmacher, op. cit., p. 260. 

19 As quoted in Ibid., pp. 261-62. . 

2? Human Betterment Association of America, Basic Facts 
for Educators and their Students, Pamphlet available from 
HBAA. 
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TABLE 1. VASECTOMIES PERFORMED 
EACH YEAR 








Per cent 

increase 

over last 
year 


Date Number Per cent 





191 a _— 
142 : — 
233 : 64 
294 
372 
485 
290 


638 
2355 


Before 1956 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
To June 1, 1961 
Projected total 
for 1961* 


27 
30 


32 





Total 100.0 





* Projected increase on an eleven month basis. 
In a communication with the surgeon, he reported the 
actual number of operations performed in 1961 was 639. 


be performed; there were no other require- 
ments or complications.2! The fee was $50. 
The entire process involved about twelve min- 
utes from waiting room to waiting room. A 
sperm count taken about one month following 
the operation was suggested to patients; this 
service, was included in the fee. The surgeon 
reported that there had been rio case of serious 
complications following the o)« ration, nor had 
he encountered a single cour: ‘action or been 
threatened by court action. 


Methodology 

The data presented here were taken from 
the card file on vasectomy cases kept by the 
surgeon. His receptionists had recorded limited 
background data at the time of each operation, 
and this was made available to the investiga- 
tor. In all, the data on 2,007 patients were 
placed on a code sheet and punched on IBM 
cards. The information made available in- 
cluded: date of operation, place of residence, 
age at time of operation, occupation, any medi- 
cal reason for having the operation, and num- 
ber of children at the time of the operation. 

Means were computed on ages of patients 
and number of children. Cross runs were made 


21''The principle, used by the surgeon, that each person 
has the right to have the operation at his own request, agrees 
basically with the philosophy of Human Betterment. However, 
the organization's Medical Sub-Committee on Referrals which 
evaluates each application limits its approval somewhat de- 
pending on the age of the couple and the number of children. 
Medical and social guidance and counseling is offered those 
for whom sterilization is deemed inadvisable.’’ Quoted from 
personal communication with Mrs. Ruth Proskauer Smith, 
Executive Director, Human Betterment Association for Volun- 
tary Sterilization. 
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TABLE 2. AGE OF MALE AT TIME 
OF VASECTOMY 





Age Number Per cent 





Under 21 2 
21-25 349 
26-28 385 
29-31 381 
32-34 293 
35-37 214 
38-40 144 
41-45 138 
46-50 45 

Over 50 14 
N.A. 42 


2007 


— te 
Anorooc-~ 





CS] OsReRIAONERE 


_ 
Bln wx 


Total: 





Mean=31.8 years. 


on all variables and the Chi square test of 
significance was used to determine the signif- 
icance of differences between groups. 


Findings 

An examination of the number of vasecto- 
mies performed each year showed a steady in- 
crease from 1956 to the present (Table 1). The 
number of cases in the card index before 1956 
was 191. However, the investigator was in- 
formed that the records were not carefully kept 
before 1956 and that many were not recorded. 
The number of cases recorded were: 36 before 
1953, 101 in 1953, 47 in 1954, and seven in 
1955. The surgeon was certain that many more 
operations had been performed during this 
period, but in the absence of records in earlier 
years it was impossible to guess the number. 
Beginning in 1956, the vasectomy records 
were kept with greater care and the surgeon in- 
dicated that probably very few cases were un- 
recorded. The increase from 1956 to 1957 was 
64 per cent. From 1957 to 1958, 1958 to 1959, 
and 1959 to 1960, the increases were: 26 per 
cent, 27 per cent, and 30 per cent respectively. 
During the period from January 1, 1961 to 
June 1, 1961, when the study was conducted, 
290 vasectomies had been performed. Assum- 
ing that this monthly total were continued, 
even on an eleven-month basis (although the 
surgeon said he did not plan an extended va- 
cation) the projected increase would be 32 per 
cent over the preceding year. 

The mean age of the men at the time they 
had the vasectomy was 31.8 years. As seen in 
table 2, 55.7 per cent of the men were 30 
years of age or younger at the time of the sur- 
gery. Less than ten per cent were over 40 years 
of age. 
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The mean number of children at the time 
of the operation (Table 3) was 3.06. Two 
thirds or 66.2 per cent of the sample reported 
having three or fewer children. Only 10.1 per 
cent reported having more than four children. 

Table 4 clearly shows that most of the men 
were in the lower socio-economic classification. 
The three groups of skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers account for 71.6 per cent of 
the sample with by far the largest group in the 
semi-skilled category.?* 

Each patient was asked whether or not there 
was a medical reason for having the operation. 
Of the total sample, 14.5 per cent reported one 
or more physical reasons motivating them to 
seek a vasectomy. The largest of this group, 
9.3 per cent, reported concern over the illness 
of the wife. Rh factor was indicated by 3.6 
per cent. Only 1.4 per cent of the sample re- 
ported their own illness as a cause. The rest 
gave no medical reason for desiring the opera- 
tion (Table 5). 

Cross runs were made on all the variables, 
but only one relationship was found to be 
significant: the relationship between occupa- 
tional groups and number of children. The ex- 
pected positive correlation between fewer chil- 
dren and high socio-economic status was not 
supported. While the professional group and 
the unemployed had the fewest number of chil- 
dren, the farm laborers and proprietors, the 
white collar group of managers and sales per- 
sons had the largest number of children. The 


22In determining what occupational group a particular 
person fell into, a combination of Warner's occupational rat- 
ing and the North-Hatt Occupation Prestige Scale was used. 
L. Reissman, Class in American Society, Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press; 1959, pp. 144-64. W. L. Warner, et al., 
Social Class in America, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1945, pp. 140-41. ‘ 


TABLE 3. NUMBER OF CHILDREN AT 
TIME OF VASECTOMY 








Number Per cent 
21 
67 

577 

667 

366 

124 
48 
18 
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Total 





Mean =3.06 children. 
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skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers’ 
families all had fewer children than the white 
collar groups. The distribution of those who 
had two or fewer children was as follows: pro- 
fessional, 37.3 per cent; proprietors, managers, 
sales, 27.4 per cent; farm owners, 29.4 per 
cent; clerks and bookkeepers, 31.8 per cent; 
skilled workers, 33.9 per cent; semi-skilled 
workers, 33.7 per cent; unskilled workers, 
36.0 per cent; military personnel, 31.0 per 
cent. It should be pointed out, however, that 
this was a select group from each occupation 
since it may be assumed that those in the sam- 
ple were more interested in ending their fer- 
tility than those in the population from which 
they were drawn. 


Discussion and Conclusion 

The 2,000 cases in the present study can in 
no way be said to be typical of any other group. 
However it is possible that what has been 
found here may be found in other areas as 
well. The steady increase in the number of op- 
erations performed may indicate that there ex- 
ists in the United States a rather large num- 
ber of families who would, if they could, se- 
lect the vasectomy as their preferred method 
of birth control. Since the surgeon in the study 
did not advertise, the increase in requests for 
the operation was the result of patients telling 
others about it. An analysis of addresses of the 
sample shows a marked grouping indicating 
that disproportionate numbers came from a few 
specific locations. Of the total sample, 37.5 per 
cent (611) were residents of the local city, 
while 13.7 per cent (222) came from a town 
about 60 miles distant and four per cent (43) 
came from a town over 100 miles away. Some 
urban areas of equal size or larger and nearer 
the clinic accounted for very few in the sam- 
ple. An example of the way in which word of 


TABLE 4. OCCUPATION OF SAMPLE 





Number Per cent 





Professional 83 
Proprietors, managers, sales,etc. 152 
Farmers (owners and tenants) 17 
Clerks, bookkeepers, etc. 66 
Skilled workers 306 
Semi-skilled workers 890 
Unskilled workers 238 
Farm workers 11 
Military 58 
Unemployed 24 
N.A. 162 
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TABLE 5. MEDICAL REASON GIVEN BY 
MALE FOR REQUESTING VASECTOMY 





Number Per cent 
No medical problem stated 1716 85. 
Rh factor 73 
Haemophilia 2 

Other illness of male 29 

Other illness of wife 187 


2007 


Reason 








Total 





the availability of operation spread, and why 
large groups seemed to come from certain lo- 
calities was given by an informant. He re- 
ported that a man at the factory where he 
worked had undergone the operation and af- 
terwards discussed it with fellow workers. Af- 
ter some interest was created, notices were 
placed on the bulletin board indicating when 
cars would be leaving for the clinic. Arrival by 
carload was reported by the surgeon as a com- 
mon occurrence. While there is no data for the 
total sample on the number who came to- 
gether for surgery, the investigator found in a 
questionnaire and interview study** of a group 
in the sample that in very few instances did 
the patient go alone or with his wife. In most 
cases, he went with at least one other male who 
also planned to have the operation or else he 
went with someone who had previously had 
the operation. Informants reported that they 
felt better going with a group who were all 
“in the same boat.’ This tendency for some 
men to discuss the operation with others and 
encourages them to undergo it is also reported 
by Woodside: ‘. . . men sell others on the idea. 
While some don’t want anybody to know they 
have had the operation, others advertise their 
satisfaction in the community.”’** In the pres- 
ent study, both the statistical analysis of the 
total sample and the questionnaire and inter- 
view study support Woodside’s statement that 
not only are men pleased with the result of the 
operation but they talk about its advantages 
freely and attempt, often with success, to con- 
vince others to have it done. The fact that men 
came several hundred miles to have the op- 
eration also indicated the possible difficulty of 
finding surgeons in their own locality to per- 
form it. The latter situation was confirmed in 
the above mentioned questionnaire and inter- 
view study. 


“A Preliminary 
Mar- 


23T. Poffenberger and S. Poffenberger, 
Investigation of Voluntary Vasectomies in California,’’ 
riage and Family Living, 25 (August, 1963), pp. 00. 

24 Woodside, Sterilization in North Carolina, p. 69. 
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These data would seem to give some support 
to HBAA’s contention that surgeons wes not 
fear, at least as much as they do, legal action 
as a result of performing the vasectomy. The 
surgeon who cooperated in the present study 
indicated that he was never threatened with suit 
nor was a suit brought against him. 

The occupational groups most represented in 
the sample—particularly the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers—may be regarded as the group 
most needing the assurance of fertility control. 
The income of these groups make them least able 
to meet the obligations of a large family. Many 
feel that conventional contraceptives, at least 
for such couples, are not effective, and the fear 
of the financial consequences of another baby 
has a negative effect on their interpersonal re- 
lations. Discussion with the surgeon as well as 
with the informants indicated that while a 
high percentage of the operations could have 
been justified on humanitarian grounds, very 
few could have been justified for purely medi- 
cal reasons. Unfortunately, reasons other than 
medical were not collected in the larger sam- 


ple. It was quite clear, however, from the inter- 
views as well as from the occupation statistics 
that the living conditions of a large majority 
of the families would have made additional 
children an economic hardship. In general, the 
families in the sample were young and the 
number of children relatively few. 

The problem of world population control 
has been well documented as have the socio- 
psychological problems of unwanted children 
for individuals and communities. From the 
standpoint of a large number of individuals 
and families, vasectomy has been a fully satis- 
factory method of birth control. As a result, the 
question may be increasingly raised as to 
whether or not sterilization for both males and 
females should be regarded as a civil right. 
From the standpoint of both the needs of so- 
ciety and the requirements of individual fami- 
lies, the question is whether or not the human- 
itarian position of Human Betterment is 
stronger or weaker than the legalistic posi- 
tion of organized medicine. 


Counseling Your Friends—A Reconsideration 


In the May issue of The Journal of Marriage and Family Living Roberta C. Frasier reviews 
the book Counseling Your Friends by Louis J. and Lucile Cantoni. After listing some of the 


worthwhile points in this book Mrs. Frasier goes on to raise some serious objections . . . the 
application of techniques without a background of knowledge and insight may create more prob- 
lems than it solves . . . the authors do not emphasize the dangers of the friendship pattern. . . . 
Mrs. Frasier believes that psychotherapeutic techniques require a background of knowledge and 
understanding of the role of the unconscious. . . .” : 

Rather than debating merits of her criticism I would like to suggest that this book offers a 
point of view that can be helpful to many persons. As the number of professionally trained coun- 
selors and therapists is extremely limited there are vast sections of this country where no profes- 
sional help is available. Every day ministers, teachers, social workers, physicians, and friends who 
are untrained as counselors, are being asked by friends for counsel. 

It seems to me, that it is incumbent on those in the helping professions to encourage and main- 
tain professional standards but at the same time we must not lose sight of the fact that traditionally 
the role of the wise counselor belonged to the friend. The Book Counseling Your Friends actually 
encourages and facilitates the development of intelligent counseling. 

It is true there are risks and dangers but let us not overlook the possible benefits and assistance 
that accompsny these risks and dangers. Counseling Your Friends is certainly not the answer but 
it is an attempt to provide some guidelines for a very difficult problem. I feel it affords a con- 
structive approach in an area which up until the writing of this book most of us professionals 
would just as soon pretend did not exist. 

JoHN W. HupDsOoN 
Merrill-Palmer Institute 
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The Measurement and Bases of Family Power: 
a Rejoinder 


ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
University of Michigan 


Davin M. HEER'S teview of the literature 
on the measurement of family power in the 
May, 1963, issue of Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing provides a valuable critique of the diverse 
methods which have been employed.’ I have 
recently published a similar critique which 
spells out the multi-dimensional nature of fam- 
ily power by differentiating between “major 
economic decisions” and “household decision- 
making” as two such dimensions.? 

With respect to the bases of family power, 
Heer suggests that the effect of premarital ide- 
ology may “be merely temporary and... at a 
later stage of the marriage the ideology would 
be increasingly adjusted in response to the 
actual possibilities for power within the 
family.”* This hypothesis has been confirmed 
by Blood and Hamblin in a study showing that 
both partners in two-income households adjust 
their premarital ideologies in an equalitarian 
direction.‘ 

Heer’s discussion of Blood and Wolfe's ‘‘re- 
source” theory of marital power is a welcome 
attempt at theoretical clarification. However, 
two comments are in order: (1) our resource 
theory has been misinterpreted, and (2) 
Heer'’s revised theory has serious limitations. 

Heer lists ‘‘the chief resources which the 
wife contributes to her husband . . . [as} her 
personal attractiveness and the adequate per- 
formance of her various roles as mother to the 
children, homemaker, hostess, sex partner, and 
understanding companion.” More specifically 
he asserts that ‘Surely the wife of preschool 
children is contributing more resources to the 
marriage than she did before her children were 
born.”’® This contrasts with our interpretation 
that “Having a young child creates needs for 
the wife which lead her to depend more on 


1 David M. Heer, ‘‘The Measurement and Bases of Family 
Power: An Overview,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 25 
(May, (963), pp. 133-139. 

2 Robert O. Blood, Jr., ‘'The Husband-Wife Relationship”’ 
in F. Ivan Nye and Lois W. Hoffman, The Employed Mother 
in America, Chicago: Rand McNally, 1963, pp. 282-305, 
especially pp. 290-295. 

3 Heer, op. cit., p. 137. 

4 Robert O. Blood, Jr. and Robert L. Hamblin, ‘‘The Effect 
of the Wife’s Employment on the Family Power Structure,’ 
Social Forces, 36 (May, 1958), pp. 347-352. 

5 Heer, op. cit., pp. 137-38. 
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her husband for help, financial support, and 
making decisions.’"* Hence, in our interpreta- 
tion, giving birth to children does not contrib- 
ute a resource to the marriage but (quite the 
Opposite) creates a drain on the family’s re- 
sources. The larger the number of children, 
the more the resources are depleted. 

What are the resources which children de- 
plete? Most obviously, they consume mioney, 
and thereby contrast with the financial contri- 
bution made by the wife prior to her retirement 
from the occupational system upon the advent 
of her first child. Secondly, children (especially 
small children) consume the mother’s time, and 
prevent her not only from working but from 
participating in non-remunerative ways in the 
outside world. 

It is precisely the distinction between the 
outside and inside world, i.e., between the ex- 
ternal system and the internal system, which 
explains why small children are not a resource 
base for marital power.’ Children are a part 
of the internal system, as are the other ‘‘chief 
resources” which Heer lists as the wife’s con- 
tributions to marriage. 

But all the resources which Blood and Wolfe 
found as bases for marital power are drawn 
from the external system: the husband's social 
status, the couple’s comparative education, com- 
parative work participation, and comparative 
organizational membership (including church 
attendance). That only external resources 
should be involved is particularly appropriate 
in view of the fact that our measure of marital 
power consisted exclusively of decisions in- 
volving transactions between the family and 
the external environment.’ To formulate the 
proposition more generally, we can say that 
insofar as marital power 1s measured in terms 


6 Robert O. Blood, Jr. and Donald M. Wolfe, Husbands 
and Wives: The Dynamics of Married Living, Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1960, p. 42. 

7 Like Heer, I am indebted to G. C. Homans for the terms 
‘internal system’’ and ‘‘external system.’’ See his The Human 
Group, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950. 

8 These include two transactions with the occupational 
system (the husband's job and the wife’s employment status), 
five consumption purchases (car, insurance, house, doctor, 
and food), and one ecological decision (where to go on 
vacation). 
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of decisions governing transactions between 
the family and the external system, the com- 
parative so of the husband and wife 
in the external system will determine the bal- 
ance of power. 

Our failure to label explicitly the external 
source of resources left us open to the misin- 
terpretation Heer made of what we meant. 
Thanks to him, the resource theory of marital 
power is now clarified. 

Does this theory fit the observed changes 
in marital power over the family life cycle? I 
have already suggested that the withdrawal of 
the new mother from the external system into 
domesticity accounts for her loss of power with 
the advent of children. What about her grad- 
ual resumption of power from that point on? 
Isn't this consistent with her gradual re-emer- 
gence from the domestic cocoon as her children 
become increasingly self-sufficient and in- 
creasingly the responsibility of the school and 
other outside agencies? This re-engagement of 
the middle-aged woman often takes the form 
of renewed employment. But that is not the 
only form of external involvement. The very 
fact of having children also involves parents 
(especially mothers) in what Eberts calls the 
“polity-oriented organizations” of the commu- 
nity—those organizations that serve youth di- 
rectly or provide a better community environ- 
ment for them generally. The growth and 
launching of her children therefore frees the 
wife increasing to participate in the exter- 
nal system, while the growth of her children 
also propels her in that direction. 

Heer misinterprets our data when he states 
that the power of the husband reaches its low 
point during the “unlaunched” period and re- 
covers subsequently during the postparental pe- 
riod. Our “unlaunched ” group of women with 
children past eighteen years of age still living 
at home is not a normal phase in the family 
life cycle but a deviant group married the same 
number of ye~rs as the postparental group. This 
is why we atranged these two groups in paral- 
lel rather than in sequence in our published 
tables. Apparently, mothers of unlaunched 
children are a particularly possessive group who 
dominate both their husbands and their adult 
children (preventing the latter's normal eman- 
cipation). If we disregard this deviant group, 
a correct report of the relationship between life 
cycle and marital power is that launching her 
last child further enhances the wife’s power. 
® Paul R. Eberts, Family Life Cycle and Community In- 


volvement, unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of 
Michigan, 1963. 
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This is what we would expect from our re- 
source theory, since launching emancipates the 
wife from her last remaining child-rearing re- 
sponsibilities.1° 


A CRITIQUE OF HEER’S THEORY 

Heer’s proposed revision of our resource 
theory does not alter the form of what we 
have stated but restricts it in scope to economic 
resources (‘‘the value to the wife of the re- 
sources which she might earn outside the exist- 
ing marriage”) and is contingent upon the as- 
sertion that “each partner conceives the possi- 
bility of separation, divorce, and subsequent 
remarriage.’’!! 

I do not quarrel with the logic of Heer’s 
statement. Insofar as married couples do con- 
ceive of the possibility of divorce, such an eco- 
nomic calculus would affect their balance of 
power, particularly as viewed from the wife's 
side. However, we have no evidence that mar- 
ried couples generally do conceive of the pos- 
sibility of divorce. Indeed numerous respond- 
ents married varying lengths of time explicitly 
deny that they have ever entertained such a pos- 
sibility."* It is particularly unlikely that the 
majority of newly married couples have consid- 
ered such a possibility, yet any adequate theory 
of marital power must be able to account for 
the power structure from ‘the very first day of 
marriage. If we cannot assume the universal 
applicability of the divorce idea, one of the ex- 
plicit foundations of Heer’s proposed general 
theory crumbles. 

In the second place, Heer’s emphasis on ec- 
onomic resources alone is too narrow. It fails 
to cover Blood and Wolfe’s non-renumerative 
forms of external participation, i.e. participa- 
tion in formal organizations (including 
churches). It can only indirectly be applied to 
the comparative education of the partners 
(since it ignores the non-economic contribu- 
tions made by education to the decision-mak- 
ing process). And it similarly ignores the pres- 
tige and responsibility factors (as contrasted 
with income alone) which are involved in the 
husband’s social status and which contribute to 

10 Because the ‘‘unlaunched’’ are a deviant group, I have 
not attempted to explain why they are even more powerful 
than their postparental peers. By implication, I am suggesting 
that the causal influence here is reversed that they are not 
more powerful because they have adult children but that they 
still have children at home because they are so powerful. 
Further study of this deviant group would be most useful. 

11 Heer, op. cit., p. 138. 

12g. only 37 per cent of Burgess and Cottrell’s couples 
had ever contemplated separation, much less divorce. Predict- 
ing Success or Failure in Marriage. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1939, p. 288. 
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the wife's deferent attitude to a high status 
husband. In its limited applicability to eco- 
nomic variables, Heer’s revision is again not a 
sufficiently general theory of power. 

Worst of all, Heer’s proposed revision lacks 
the — applicability to the study of 
family power which he himself recommends 
earlier in his article. Particularly while children 
are young, it would be ludicrous to claim that 
family power structure can be analyzed in 
terms of ‘the value to the {child} of the re- 
sources which he might earn outside” the ex- 
isting family, or to assert that all children con- 
ceive the possibility of running away from home 
in determining whether to ‘endanger the rela- 
tionship by insisting on their own way.” Yet 
we know that the family power structure begins 
to shift in an equalitarian direction long be- 
fore children acquire any earning potential, 
much less the ability to conceive of themselves 
as potentially self-sufficient. 

By contrast, a resource theory does apply to 
the dynamics of family power structure. Once 
children begin to participate in the outside 
world via school, church, youth organizations, 
and peer group, their status within the family 
rises. Their power further increases when they 
leave home to go to college, when they get a 
job, and when they enter an external family sys- 
tem via marriage. Even in the kinship network, 
a resource theory can illuminate the compara- 
tive power or deference accorded to siblings of 
~ differential social status and particularly the de- 
cline and potential reversal of power between 
parents and children which occurs as parents 
become disengaged from the external system in 
old age. 

In short, a resource theory illuminates the 
study of marital power structure, family power 
structure, kinship structure, and (we might 
add) other social relations as well. With the 
meaning of resources clarified as derived from 
the external system, this theory seems prefer- 
able to Heer’s proposed revision. 


Reply 


Let me first take up one point where Blood has 
misinterpreted my theory of exchange value as a 
base of family power. I will then try to give an 
explicit comparison of my exchange value theory 
wth his resource theory and suggest why I still 
prefer my theory to his. 

Blood claims that my theory restricts the scope 
of resources to “economic resources.” This is not 


true. I mentioned as resources which the wife con-’ 


tributes to her husband the following non-economic 
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resources: “her personal attractiveness and the ade- 
quate performance of her various roles as mother to 
the children, homemaker, hostess, sex partner, and 
understanding companion.” I then went on to say, 
“Sometimes the wife contributes economic resources 
in the form of monetary income.’’ I mentioned that 
the chief resources which the husband contributed to 
his wife were economic. However, I also stated that 
the husband contributed to his wife the non-economic 
resources of his personal attractiveness and the quality 
of his performance as father and husband.’ 

My exchange value theory can be stated very 
simply. It involves the terms of the exchange of 
resources between husband and wife with the focus 
on the value placed on these resources outside the 
marriage. According to my theory, the greater the 
positive difference between the value to the wife of 
the resources contributed by her husband and the 
value to her of the resources which she might ob- 
tain through exchanging her own resources outside 
the existing marriage, the greater the power of the 
husband and vice-versa. In other words, if a Plain 
Jane is married to a man who provides her with an 
exceptional income, is considerate and affectionate to 
her as a person, and is a responsible father to his 
children, she is likely to think twice before she con- 
tradicts him. On the other hand, if the belle of the 
ball has married a shiftless sort who brings home less 
income than might be expected, she loses little by 
insisting on her own way (and in fact may have 
married him just so she could). In deciding how 
much power she should strive to obtain over her 
husband, each of these women is influenced by her 
knowledge of the value of her own resources out- 
side the existing marriage. The Plain Jane knows 
that it would be hard to find another man as re- 
warding to her as her present husband. The belle 
of tthe ball knows that if her husband should leave 
her, she could with only a little effort marry a 
second man who could contribute as much to her as 
her first husband. 

Blood’s theory, as revised in his rejoinder to 
me, states that “insofar as marital power is meas- 
ured in terms of decisions governing transactions 
between the family and the external system, the 
comparative participation of the husband and wife 
in the external system will determine the balance of 
power.”” It seems to me that in revising his theory 
to refer explicitly to the external system, he has 
brought it very near to my own theory. The refer- 
ence to the external system in his revised theory is 
very close to my emphasis on the value of the re- 
sources of each spouse outside marriage. Moreover, 
his revised theory fits better than the original one 


1D. M. Heer, ‘“The Measurement and Bases of Family 
Power: An Overview,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 25 
(May, 1963), p. 137. 
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with certain empirical facts such as the decreased 
power of the wife with preschool children. The 
major difference between my theory and his theory 
as revised is that his theory seems to be only an 
empirical generalization whereas mine attempts to 
give a dynamic explanation of why power varies. 
His theory merely states that the balance of power 
is determined by the comparative participation of the 
husband and wife in the external system. My theory 
states why this is so. It varies because of the possi- 
bility of terminating the exchange relationship em- 
bodied in the present marriage and entering into 
other exchange relationships providing a greater re- 
turn for resources contributed. Here we come to 
another disagreement between Blood and myself. 
Blood disagrees with my assertion that each partner 
conceives the possibility of separation, divorce, and 
subsequent remarriage. He brings up the fact that 
among married couples studied by Burgess and 
Cottrell, only 37 per cent had ever contemplated 
separation. Here I think he is placing undue reliance 
on the answers to a somewhat ambiguous question 


LETTER TO 


Dear Sir: 

I should jike to take this opportunity to report the 
results of a project which are, I believe, both interest- 
ing and illuminating. 

The project involved tabulating the publication 
dates of ail books listed in the volumes of the Cumu- 
lative Book Index under the headings of “Sexual 
Ethics” (290 beoks), ‘Sexual Hygiene” (198 books), 
and ‘Sex Instruction” (243 books). (There is no head- 
ing, ‘Sex Education.’’) When the three categories were 
combined, the median publication date was 1935; when 
only those books listed under ‘Sex Instruction” were 
included, the median publication date was 1941. No 
matter which figure one chooses, half of the books on 
sex education are over two decades old! 

I would suggest that the reason for this is that sex 
_ education 1s at last being put in its proper place in 
the Big Picture. From a “sociological” orientation, we 
realize that sex behavior affects, and is affected by, the 
total relationship with one’s sex partner. Or, as Kirken- 
“dall puts it, the problem of sex education is ‘‘. . . the 
problem of recognizing sexual behavior as an aspect 
of relationship behavior. Once we are able to develop 
a consistent and balanced attitude we will find that sex 
education is not sex education at all, in the usual sense, 
but is really human relations education” (1, p. 22). 
It is interesting to note that Poffenberger (3) reports 
that the most outstanding feature of the young people 
with whom he was working was their lack of under- 
standing of the needs and motives of the opposite sex, 
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for which a certain answer is socially more accept- 
able than the other. Moreover, I am not so much 
concerned with the proportion of husbands or wives 
who themselves contemplate separation or divorce 
as with the number who have ever felt that their 
spouse might contemplate separation or divorce if 
the two of them had a serious disagreement. 

Finally let me contest Blood’s criticism that my 
theory lacks applicability to the study of parent-child 
power relationships. I submit that the power of the 
young child in the family is so low precisely be- 
cause he has nowhere else to go. The child who 
does run away from home quickly learns that the 
resources he’ contributes at home have little exchange 
value in the outside world. Moreover, Blood has 
apparently forgotten that the exchange value of con- 
tributed resources is only the third of five bases of 
family power which I mentioned in my article. These 
bases are all of importance in determining the power 
of the child vis-a-vis his parents. 

Davip HEER 
University of California, Berkeley 


THE EDITOR 


not 2 izck of knowledge of sex facts. 

Fron a “psychological” point of view, we realize 
that the important factor in attaining an adequate sex 
adjustment is one’s attitudes toward sex. The crucial 
factor is not from whom one obtains sex information 
and how much he or she obtains as much as it is the 
development of positive attitudes te ward sex. To quote 
the Kronhausens: “Sex education is . . . not only a 
matter of the intellect and of correct information, but 
also, and more important, a matter of emotional educa- 
tion and reeducation” (2, p. 272). 

In short, just as no man is an island in the world of 
men, so sex is not independent of one’s personality 
and interpersonal relationships. With the major sex 
facts already in print, we are concerning ourselves with 
personal adjustment rather than with sex adjustment 
per se. 
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Factors Associated with Family Disorganization* 


LUDWIG L. GEISMAR 
Rutgers 


MICHAEL A. LA SORTE 
Indiana University 


THE SEARCH for antecedent factors in fam- 
ily disorganization has as one of its primary 
goals the identification of those families early 
in their life cycle who will tend to become dis- 
organized later.1 The sources cited have been 
fruitful in many ways in isolating indicators of 
malfunctioning and/or eventual dissolution of 
the family. A major weakness is the establish- 
ment of indicators of the phenomenon when 
the concept to be evaluated remains unstandard- 
ized or subject to greater variation. Divorce 
rate as a reflection of family disorganization is 
one example where the indicator is limited in 
scope with few of its properties systematically 
assessed and its prevalence ready subject to le- 
gal and administrative variations over time 
and space. 


* This study is one of several research efforts of the 
Neighborhood Improvement Project, New Haven, Connecticut. 
The Project is under the auspices of the Community Council 
of Greater New Haven, and financial support from the New 
Haven Foundation is gratefully acknowledged. This investiga- 
tion was largely supported by PHS Grant No. OM-510 from 
the National Irstitute of Mental Health, Public Health 
Service. Mr. Geismar is associated with the Neighborhood 
Improvement Project, and is Professor in the Graduate School 
of Social Work of Rutgers University. Mr. La Sorte was 
formerly associated with the Neighborhood Project and now 
is a member of the Department of Sociology of Indiana 
University. 

A more detailed form of this paper has been deposited as 
Document number 7640 with the ADI Auxiliary Publications 
Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. A copy may be secured by citing the Docu- 
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Man and His Family, New York: Dryden Press, 1940; E. 
E. LeMasters, ‘Parenthood as Crisis,"’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 19 (November, 1957), pp. 352-355. 
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The methodology employed in this paper 
follows many of the basic procedures used in 
previous studies. The present approach departs 
from other efforts in attempting a more inclu- 
sive measurement of family disorganization by 
means of the St. Paul Scale of Family Func- 
tioning.? To sum up briefly, family function- 
ing was measured by rating role performance 
of family members on a seven point continuum, 
ranging from a level of functioning considered 
inadequate to functioning defined as adequatg. 
Standards for rating comprised criteria cover- 
ing the welfare of family members and the de- 
gree of harmony and conflict between the be- 
havior of family members ard community ex- 
pectations. 

Study Setting. A sample of 75 families was 
chosen from a low-income federal housing pro- 
ject in New Haven, Connecticut. The gen- 
eral neighborhood surrounding and including 
the project—although quickly experiencing tran- 
sition as a result of a city-wide redevelopment 
program—is composed of a population best 
characterized as “class five’’ by Hollingshead’s 
method of stratification.$ 

The housing project represents, except for 
its ostensibly better physical conditions, a mi- 
crocosm of the neighborhood. The 300 proj- 
ect families, composed of a disproportionate 
number of pre-school children and couples 
over 65 years of age, had a median income of 


2L. L. Geismar and Beverly Ayres, Measuring Family 
Functionine. A Manual on a Method for Evaluating the Social 
Functioning of Disorganized Families, St. Paul, Minnesota: 
Family Centered Project, 1960; L. L. Geismar, Michael A. 
La Sorte and Beverly Ayres, ‘‘Measuring Family Disorganiza- 
tion,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 24 (February, 1962), 
pp. 51-56. 

3 August B. Hollingshead and Frederick C. Redlich, Social 
Class and Mental Illness, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1958, p. 134. 
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2,550 in 1961 with roughly sixty per cent of 
the income made up of full or partial commu- 
nity aid. A little over half the families are 
white of European (mostly southern) descent ; 
forty per cent are Negro, and between five and 
ten per cent are of Puerto Rican origin. 

Research Design. Two kinds of data were 
collected. The first set of data yielded infor- 
mation about the families’ social functioning 
at the time of the interview. A cross-sectional 
profile was procured for each family showing 
its relative position on the Family Functioning 
Scale. The second set of data relating to fam- 
ily background variables was cast into an ex 
post facto design.‘ 

Since a primary goal of the study was to com- 
pare disorganized with stable families, the usual 
random sampling technique was not used. In- 
stead, from among the 300 households, fam- 
ilies were selected with one or more children 
under 18 at the two ends of the stability-dis- 
organization continuum. The housing project 
residents had already been screened carefully 
to locate 36 of the most malfunctioning fam- 
ilies in order to extend to them intensive case- 
work services. The remainder of the project 
families were reviewed to select the 39 most 
stable, again on the basis of information known 
to agencies and housing authority staff. All the 
families were then measured, with the aid of 
data collected by interviews, on the Family 
Functioning Scale. The two methods of se- 
lection, identification on the basis of profes- 
sional judgment and measurement by applying 
the scale, correlated .89 (Gamma Coefficient). 

The total group of 75 families in the sample 
was then divided into a High, Middle and Low 
group by selecting two cutting points on the 
family functioning score continuum. The three 
groups clearly differentiated on levels of func- 
tioning. The Highs were composed of 27 fam- 
ilies showing functioning of a stable nature 
on all eight categories. Inter-category differ- 
ences reveal very little variance, presenting a 
picture of families that at the time of the inter- 
view gave no evidence of malfunctioning. 

The Middle group of 22 families falls in be- 
tween the two extreme groups but much closer 
in similarity to the Lows. The categories of 
intr2 familial relationships, namely, ‘‘Family 
Relationships and Unity” and ‘Care and Train- 

* For a systematic account of the relative strengths and 
weaknesses of experimental designs in sociology see Ernest 
Greenwood, Experimental Sociology: Study in Method, New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. 

5 One category, ‘‘Relationship to Social Worker,’ was 


dropped from the analysis as it was not applicable to the 
non-treatment families. 
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ing of Children,’ have tendencies toward dis- 
organized functioning. The other categories 
vary as much as half a scale step from the intra- 
familial categories, with features of less mal- 
functioning and more reciprocity in role rela- 
tionships. The 26 Low families have a similar 
profile. Average functioning is about one scale 
step below the Middle group and well en- 
trenched in the marginal or below marginal 
areas of the scale. 

Data collection was carried out by means of 
two open-ended questionnaires. The first was 
designed to document the families’ social func- 
tioning at the time of the interview. The sec- 
ond questionnaire served for the collection of 
ex post facto data on home background of 
parents, events leading to marriage and post- 
marital experiences. 

Data analysis took the following form: The 
three groups of families, differentiated by their 
patterns of family functioning (Highs, Mid- 
dles, and Lows), were cross-tabulated by the 
variables (over 50 in number) representing 
early antecedents to present social functioning. 
The frequency of occurrence (as against non- 
occurrence) of each variable by family group 
was determined on a percentage basis. Special 
attention was given to factors showing a linear 
relationship to present family functioning and 
a difference between Lows and Highs exceed- 
ing 20 pertentage points. 

Findings. A principal finding of the study 
indicates that there are factors in the early life 
cycle which differentiate stable from unstable 
families. These are shown in Table 1. The dis- 
organized families, in contrast to the more sta- 
ble ones, were characterized by an early part- 
nership between the man and the woman based 
on larger age differences, more conflict during 
the get-acquainted period, more premarital 
pregnancies, fewer church-related weddings, 
and a more unrealistic set of expectations re- 
garding married life. Early financial debts were 
somewhat more common among the poorly 
functioning families. More extensive dissatis- 
faction also marked their first year after the 
family was founded. A relatively high value 
was placed upon sexual experience, but this was 
not matched by a general satisfaction in mar- 
riage or an interest in children both living and 
yet to be born. There is evidence from the 
spacing of births that more planning for chil- 
dren was done in the stable than in the dis- 
organized families. 

Parents of stable and unstable families did 
not differ in formal education. For the husband 
but not the wife of disorganized families there 
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TABLE 1 





Antecedent Variables 


Level of Present Family Functioning 
(Percentages) 


Middle 





High Low 








Parents’ age difference at marriage six years or more 
Little or no conflict during acquaintanceship 

Child conceived before marriage 

Married in a church 

Wife saw marriage as fun/easy 

Heavy financial debts after marriage 


15 
88 
22 
59 


After first year of marriage, ‘would have done it over again” 


High valuation placed upon sexual relationship by wife 
High valuation placed on having children 


Families with three or more children born in first five years of marriage 


Husband’s parents never separated 





was a tendency to have been married two or 
more times. Many more husbands from unsta- 
ble families came from homes where the par- 
ents had experienced temporary or permanent 
separation. For the wives’ parents these differ- 
ences were much less pronounced. 

What, then, is the converging evidence from 
this analysis on underlying patterns of the be- 
havior associated with later disorganization ? 
There is a strong suggestion that the home sit- 
uation in families of orientation has a bearing. 
However, there is need to strengthen these 
data by a research design that yields more di- 
rect information on the function of the family 
of orientation than was available in this tudy. 
Rega ding the heads of families in the sam- 
ple, our data suggest that certain patterns of 





functioning differentiate the disorganized from 
the stable families very early in their career. 
It would seem that the absence of realistic ex- 
pectations and ge for the future is more 
characteristic of the problem families than of 
the stable families. A difference in basic values 
is suggested by a greater emphasis upon re- 
ceiving (sex) and a lesser emphasis upon giv- 
ing (children), especially in the mothers of the 
disorganized families. These characteristics, 
possibly tied to earlier socialization processes 
and leaving their mark on the personality, may 
constitute a psycho-social force which runs 
through the whole family life cycle up to the 
oint where the family’s functioning is 
marked by its inability to meet the needs of its 
members. 


Social Background and High School Student 


Marriages Before and 


After World War II* 


CAROL MORGAN 
Oklahoma State University 


In commenting on the general concern over 
high-school marriages, several writers, includ- 
ing both Ryder’ and Klemer? have suggested 
that the social class and academic level of to- 


* This article was taken from the thesis submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Science in the Department of Child Development 
and Family Life at the University of Alabama, 1962. 

1 Norman B. Ryder, Address: ‘‘Why All These Young Mar- 
riages?’’ (unpublished), Radio Station WHA, Madison, Wis- 
consin, January 23, 1958. 

2 Richard H. Klemer, ‘‘The Increase In Teen-Age Mar- 
riages,"’ (unpublished). 
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day’s high-school marriers might be as much 
or more responsible for the public alarm as the 
actual percentage of students being married. 
Klemer has cited Hollingshead’s work? as 
the reason for believing that those who have 
dropped out of high school to be married prior 
to World War II tended to be from lower-socio- 
economic groups and were rarely noticed or 
missed by the general public. In contrast, Kle- 
mer suggested, more recent high-school mar- 


3 August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth, New York: 
John Wiley and Son, Inc., 1949. 
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riers may tend to be from higher socio-eco- 
nomic groups—the son of the local banker, or 
the PTA president’s daughter,—whose early 
marriages are cause for community excitement. 

The research reported in this paper was an 
examination of the differences in the socio- 
economic level and other background character- 
istics of teen-agers dropping out of Dothan 
(Alabama) High School in 1939-1941 to be 
married as compared with those who dropped 
out to be married in 1959-1961. The general 
hypothesis of the study was that major differ- 
ences would be found in the social and aca- 
demic background of the two groups. Specifi- 
cally, it was hypothesized: 

a. There would be a higher percentage of 

students who had dropped out to be mar- 
ried in 1939-1941 than in 1959-1961, 

. that the students who dropped out to be 
married in 1939-1941 would have come 
from a lower social class than the students 
who dropped out to be married in 
1959-1961, 

c. that the students who dropped out to be 
married in 1939-1941 would have had a 
lower grade average than those who 
dropped out to be married in 1959-1961, 
and 

. that the students who dropped out to be 
married in 1939-1941 would have been 
older and would have dropped out later 
in their high school careers than those 
in the 1959-1961 sample. 

Procedure. Dothan High School was selected 
because, among other reasons, all students both 
in 1939-1941 and 1959-61 were forced to 
drop out when they were married. Data were 
collected for this study from the personal in- 
formation on the drop-outs’ high-school rec- 
ords, and from interviews with a panel of 
judges who had agreed to determine the proper 
socio-economic level of the families of the 
drop-outs. : 

The following criteria were used in assessing 
the socio-economic status in the Dothan com- 
munity: 

1. occupation and approximate income 

2. street address 
a. type of house 
b. furniture used 

3. dress 

4. values and attitudes 

5. participation in community affairs 

6. reputation and prestige 
The modal judgment was accepted, but in most 
cases the social class placement was unanimous. 

Findings. There has been a small increase 
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in the number of Dothan High School students 
marrying; twenty-nine students in 1959-1961 
dropped out to be married and twenty-two siu- 
dents dropped out in the 1939-1941 sample. 

But because of the increase in student pop- 
ulation in 1959-1961, the percentage of those 
dropping out to be married was actually smaller 
in those years (one per cent) than in 1939- 
1941 (three per cent). The total percentage of 
students dropping out for any reason was 
found to be smaller in the 1959-1961 sample 
(seven per cent) than in the 1939-1941 sam- 
ple (twelve per cent). 

A larger percentage of girls than boys 
dropped out to be married in all grade levels 
in both sample groups. 

In the area of social class differences, there 
was a difference in the two time periods stud- 
ied. In the 1959-1961 sample, eight per cent 
of the students who dropped out to be mar- 
ried were in the two upper classes of the so- 
cial structure as compared to five per cent of 
the students who dropped out for marriage in 
1939-1941. Forty-one per cent were in the mid- 
dle class in the 1959-1961 sample against 
twenty-three per cent for the earlier period. The 
lower two classes, when grouped together, in- 
cluded fifty-one per cent of the 1959-1961 sam- 
ple in this social class against seventy-two per 
cent of the 1939-1941 sample. 

With regard to age differences, the percent- 
ages were higher for the fifteen and sixteen 
year olds who dropped out to be married in 
the 1959-1961 sample than in the 1939-1941 
sample. In 1939-1941, only nine per cent of 
the sample group married when they were fif- 
teen, and in the 1959-1961 sample group, sev- 
enteen per cent married at this age. In the six- 
teen year old age group, the percentages still 
showed an increase from eighteen per cent in 
1939-1941 to thirty-eight per cent in 1959- 
1961. 

In the remaining three age groups, 17, 18, 
19, there were lower percentages of students 
marrying in 1959-1961 when compared with 
the 1939-1941 sample group. The largest dif- 
ference in this area occurred in the nineteen 
year old age bracket with only seven per cent 
of the students marrying in 1959-1961 at this 
age against twenty-three per cent of the 1939- 
1941 sample group. 

In the examination of the curriculum of the 
students who ei out to be married, there 
was very little difference in the total percent- 
ages, but a great deal of difference in the tenth 
grade oe. In the 1959-1961 tenth 
grade, forty-one per cent of the sample group 
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in the college preparatory courses dropped out 
to be married as compared wih only eighteen 
per cent in 1939-1941. 

In general a higher percentage of students 
dropped out in the 1959-1961 College ot 
atory sample. In the 1939-1941 Non-College 
Preparatory, a higher drop-out percentage was 
found. In 1959-1961, sixty-five per cent of 
the College Preparatory dropped out against 
thirty-five per cent of the Non-College Prepara- 
tery; in 1939-1941, sixty-three per cent of the 
College Preparatory dropped out against thirty- 
seven per cent of the Non-College Preparatory. 

A higher percentage of the sample students 
who dropped out in 1959-1961 had either an 
“A” or “B” average for their previous semes- 
ter of work than the sample group of 1939- 
1941. 

Conclusions. The general hypothesis of this 
study that there are differences in the socio- 
economic backgrounds of those who dropped 


out of school to be married prior to World War 
II when compared to more recent dropouts was 
supported. 

It was found that those who dropped out in 
1959-1961 tended to come from a_ higher 
socio-economic class, tended to have higher 
grades, and tended to be younger and to have 
dropped out earlier in their high school careers 
than those students in the 1939-1941 sample 
group. 

It was noted in the data that a larger num- 
ber but a smaller percentage of students are 
dropping out of school to be married today 
than in the earlier years. The general public 
is not accustomed to thinking in percentage 
terms, but only in number terms and therefore 
it might be thought that the problem of teen- 
age marriages is becoming larger today than 
ever iciore, just because the sheer numbers 
may be over-powering. 


Self-Acceptance in Pregnant Women* 


STANLEY L. BRODSKY 
University of Florida 


THERE are conflicting reports in the litera- 
ture about i!:2 basic meaning of pregnancy to 
the individua!’s adjustment. On the one hand 
are the largely analytic researchers who deal 
with pregnancy as a time of stress which is es- 
sentially anxiety arousing.’ This group is con- 
cerned with nausea and vomiting, uncon- 
scious rejection of the pregnancy, accompany- 
ing psychotic reactions, and adjustmental cri- 
ses. Indeed it has been observed that a theme 
for such approaches may be found in the Book 
of Genesis, third chapter: ‘The Lord God said 
to Eve: ‘I will greatly multiply thy sorrow and 


* This report is condensed from a master’s thesis submitted 
to the University of Florida in February, 1962. The author is 
indebted to Dr. J. C. Dixon, Chairman of the supervisory 
committee, for his guidance in this study. 

1G. L. Bibring, ‘Some Considerations of the Psychologi- 
cal Processes in Pregnancy,’’ The Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Child, 14 (1959), pp. 113-121; M. F. Brew and R. 
Seidenberg, ‘Psychotic Reactions Associated with Pregnancy,’’ 
Journal Nervous Mental Diforders, 3 (1950), pp. 408-423; 
N. H. Greenberg, J. G. Loesch, and M. Lakin, ‘‘Life Situa- 
tions Associated with the Onset of Pregnancy,”’’ Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 21 (1959), pp. 296-310; S. Rosen, ‘Emotional 
Factors in Nausea and Vomiting of Pregnancy,’’ Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 29 (1955), pp. 621. 
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thy conception; in sorrow thou shalt bring 
forth children.’ ” 

On the other hand is a group that describes 
pregnancy as a time of fulfillment and delight.? 
In reports that are discursive in nature, these 
authors relate that pregnancy is an enriching, 
libidinal, buoyant state of well-being which 
brings about an improvement in emotional bal- 
ance. Hooke and Marks’ study of MMPI char- 
acteristics of 24 women in the eighth month 


_of pregnancy agreed with this viewpoint.’ The 


pregnant women were significantly lower at the 
OS level than the controls on the Hypochon- 
driasis, Psychopathic Deviant, Paranoia, Schiz- 
ophrenia, Mania, and K scales. Generally, the 
results of this study yielded “. . . a low inci- 


2T. Benedek, ‘‘Psychological Aspects of Pregnancy and 
Parent-Child Relationships,’’ in §. Liebman, Emotional Prob- 
lems of Childhood, Montreal, Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1957; 
M. A. Castello and C. L. Schulz, Woman's Inside Story, New 
York: Macmillan, 1948; Grantly D. Read, Childbirth With- 
out Fear, New York: Harper, 1953; Oswald Schwarz. The 
Psychology of Sex, Baltimore: Penguin, 1949. 

3 J. F. Hooke and P. A. Marks, “‘MMPI Characteristics of 
Pregnancy,’’ Journal Clinical Psychology, 18 (1962), pp. 
316-317. 
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dence of psychopathology and an absence of 
subjective distress among the pregnant group.” 

However, Davids, Devault, and Talmadge* 
administered the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
Scale to 20 women during and after pregnancy. 
They found that higher anxiety was exhibited 
during pregnancy than after, supporting the 
view of pregnancy as a conflict laden, adjust- 
mental crisis. 

The present study compared pregnant women 
to controls on reports of self-concept. Specifi- 
cally, self-acceptance was investigated and was 
operationally identified as the discrepancy be- 
tween perceived self and ideal self. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The subjects were 77 married 
women who were either students at the Uni- 
versity of Florida or wives of students. They 
were divided into three groups. Group I was 
composed of 29 pregnant women, Group II of 
26 nonpregnant women with children, and 
Group III of 22 married women who were not 
then and never had been pregnant. The mean 
ages of the groups were 23.3, 24.7, and 22.9 
years, respectively. The mean educational level 
and family income was approximately equal in 
the three groups. 

Instrument. The measuring instrument was 
Jourard’s Self-Ideal questionnaire’ composed 
of 40 personality traits rated on a five point 
scale. For example, the trait temper was pre- 
sented as a continuum with even tempered at 
one pole and very quick to lose temper at the 
other. A factor analysis of this questionnaire 
by Guertin and Jourard® yielded six factors 
with two or more items weighted .50 or bet- 
ter for Emory University and Georgia State Col- 
lege of Business Administration women. The 
two most heavily loaded factors have been iden- 
tified as “‘personal warmth in social situations” 
and “inner self qualities.” 

A cluster analysis of the items not weighted 
: heavily on the main six factors produced two 
dyads which were included in the present analy- 
sis in order to account for possible variations 


*A. Davids, S. Devault, and M. Talmadge, ‘‘Anxiety, 
Pregnancy, and Childbirth Abnormalities,’’ Journal Consulting 
Psychology, 25 (1961), pp. 74-77. 

5S. M. Jourard, ‘Identification, Parent-Cathexis, and Self- 
Esteem,”’ Journal Consulting Psychology, 21 (1957), pp. 375- 
380. 

6W. H. Guertin and S. M. Jourard, ‘‘Characteristics of 
Real Self-Ideal Self Discrepancy Scores Revealed by Factor 
Analysis,’’ Journal Consulting Psychology, 26 (1962), pp. 241- 
245. 
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between this sample and the Georgia sample. 

Procedure. The questionnaires were distrib- 
uted by two methods. First, four Gainesville 
obstetricians passed out questionnaires to stu- 
dent wives and students under their care. Sec- 
ond, the investigator distributed the remain- 
der through the housing units of married 
students at the University of Florida. The 
questionnaires were returned anonymously by 
stamped envelope and the total return rate was 
57 per cent. Comparisons of the investigator's 
and obstetricians’ samples yielded no significant 
differences. 

Each subject was asked first to rate her ideal 
self on the forty traits. Then she was asked 
to rate her present self. Finally, she was asked 
to fill out information items such as age, edu- 
cation, and family income. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


An analysis of variance was performed that 
compared the experimental group, Group I, 
and the control groups, Group II and Group 
III, compared the factors, and tested the inter- 
action between groups and factors. The F- 
ratio between groups and the F-ratio testing 
interaction were not significant at the .05 level. 
The F between factors was significant beyond 
the .001 level. However, the significance of 
this difference was in part due to differing num- 
bers of items in the factors. 

The lack of significant differences between 
groups and of interaction indicates that the null 
hypothesis cannot be rejected and that the 
pregnant women in this sample did not differ 
from their nonpregnant counterparts in over- 
all reported self-acceptance. Thus the literature 
suggesting that pregnant women typically 
live in a euphoria seems to be as misleading as 
the claims that these women are characteristi- 
cally anxiety ridden. While some expectant 
mothers fell in each category in this study, no 
tendency in either direction was significantly 
different from the control groups. 

The present resuits were not consistent with 
either those of Hooke and Marks or Davids, 
Devault, and Talmadge. One explanation may 
lie in the adjustmental measures used; for ex- 
ample, extreme repression and defensiveness 
would appear as psychopathology on the 
MMPI, and yet be manifested as very high 
self-acceptance on the Self-Ideal questionnaire. 
In addition sample and chance variations may 
partially account for the different results. 
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Mothers and Mothers-in-Law as Role Models in 
Relation to Religious Background 


ROBERT R. BELL AND JACK V. BUERKLE 
Temple University 


SURPRISINGLY little attention in family re- 
search and writing has been directed at the 
mother and mother-in-law as a role referent for 
the young wife. These role models are important 
because they are filled by older, experienced 
married women who may influence in varying 
degrees the inexperienced young wife in de- 
veloping skills, attitudes and self assessments 
in regard to her new wife role. The wife (and 
mother) role of the young married woman can 
often be constantly observed and evaluated by 
both her mother and mother-in-law. Not only 
can these persons see how the young wife 
functions but they can also assess her role 
behavior because many of her activities are in 
areas where they have extended experience. 

For many females, the primary influence in 
their socialization with respect to marriage has 
been their experiences in growing up in the 
parental home with their parents serving as 
marriage role models. As a result, the mother 
has generally influenced her daughter's expecta- 
tions in reference to the daughter's future adult 
married woman’s role from the time of earliest 
childhood. In the past, where stronger restric- 
tions affected both the personal and social ex- 
periences of the unmarried daughter, the mother 
had greater significance as the primary marriage 
role model. Today, though, as the unmarried 
daughter grows older, she comes into contact 
in varying degrees with marriage role models 
outside the home. With the many changes re- 
lated to the emancipation of the modern woman, 
the mother has lost at least some of her sig- 
nificance as a wife role model. 

This study focuses upon an aspect of change 
in regard to the contemporary woman’s role. 
The specific premise is that the Jewish wife is 
closer and attaches greater importance to her 
mother as a role model than does the Protestant 
wife. The reasoning behind this hypothesis is 
that the Jewish family (especially the mother), 
because of religious-ethnic traditions and values, 
places a stronger stress on traditional defini- 
tions of the wife-mother role than do Protestant 
families. If this is true, it will be reflected in 
the Jewish wife being affectively closer to her 
mother than will the Protestant wife in relation 
to her mother. The Protestant wife, coming 
from a background with fewer traditional 
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values, because of less ethnic and religious in- 
fluences on family roles, will be less strongly 
influenced by her mother as a wife role model. 
It is further speculated that if the general 
hypothesis is true, the young Jewish wives will 
feel less close to their mothers-in-law and less 
respectful of them in their wife roles because 
of the strong significance attached to their 
mothers in essentially the same role. By con- 
trast, the Protestant wives will be less inclined 
to make the same higher assessments of their 
mothers over their mothers-in-law because the 
mother has less exclusive significance for them 
as a role model. 

To test the general hypothesis, a sample was 
acquired through the use of student cooperators. 
The students distributed questionnaires to mar- 
ried women they knew and those women were 
asked to fill out the questionnaire and return it 
to the writers in a stamped addressed envelope. 
In this manner 150 usable questionnaires were 
acquired. The questionnaires were given to 
women married no more than ten years and 
then living with their spouse. The respondents 
were all college graduates. Holding constant the 
educational level was believed to be important 
because it is generally within this group that 
the most “emancipated” view of the modern 
woman’s role is held. The median age of the 
respondents was 26.4 years and the length of 
their marriages 4.3 year; by religion 61 per 
cent were Jewish and 39 per cent Protestant. 

Relationships to Mother and Mother-in-law. 
The wives were asked to evaluate their relation- 
ship to both their mothers and their mothers-in- 
law. Fifty-two per cent of the Jewish wives and 
38 per cent of the Protestant wives defined 
their relationship to their mothers as ‘“‘very 
good.” While these differences are not statisti- 
cally significant, they indicate a somewhat closer 
relationship between mothers and Jewish wives 
than was the case with Protestant wives and 
their mothers. There was no difference by the 
religion of the wife as to closeness to her 
mother-in-law. 

When the assessments by the wives of their 
relationships to their mothers and mothers-in- 
law are cor.trasted, there are some religious dif- 
ferences. Of the Jewish wives, 52 per cent de- 
fine their relationship with their mothers as 
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“very good,’ but only 32 per cent define their 
relationships with their mothers-in-law in the 
same way. These differences are statistically sig- 
nificant. By contrast, of the Protestant wives, 
38 per cent define their relationships with their 
mothers and 37 per cent with their mothers-in- 
law as “very good.” From these comparisons 
some support is given to the general hypothesis 
because of the closer relationship of the Jewish 
wife to her mother than to her mother-in-law— 
a relationship not found to be true of the 
Protestant wives. 

Role Comparisons. The respondents were 
asked a second set of questions where they were 
to compare their own roles as wives with those 
of their mothers and mothers-in-law as wives. 
There was no attempt to delineate specific qual- 
ities of the wife role but rather to ask for an 
overall assessment held by the young wives of 
themselves, of their mothers, and of their 
mothers-in-law in their respective role of wives. 
Thirty two per cent of the Jewish respondents 
rated themselves as better than their mothers in 
their role of wife while by contrast 57 per cent 
of the Protestant wives rated themselves as 
better. These differences are statistically sig- 
nificant. 

There are no significant differences by the 
religion of the respondents in their self assess- 
ments as wives when contrasted with their 
mothers-in-law as wives. However, when the 
assessments of the wives in comparing them- 
selves to the mother and the mother-in-law are 
made, there are some religious differences. 
While only 32 per cent of the Jewish wives 
assess themselves as better than their mothers, 
58 per cent do so in regard to their mothers-in- 
law. These differences are statistically signifi- 
cant. There are no differences in the evalua- 
tions made by the Protestant wives. These find- 
ings also offer support for the general hypothe- 
sis. The important difference in the daughter 
ratings is for the Jewish wife in regard to her 
mother. This indicates that the Jewish mother 
is viewed with respect in her ability to function 
as a role model by her daughter. Therefore the 
young Jewish wife is less apt than the Protestant 
wife to feel she has achieved the levels of abil- 
ity reached by her mother in the wife role, but 
more apt to feel superior to her mother-in-law 
than is the Protestant wife. 

Discussion. It is of interest that a very large 
number of wives have a high positive image of 
both their mothers and mothers-in-law. This is 
reflected in the findings that 86 per cent of the 
wives define their relationships to their mothers 
as “very good” or “good.” There is also a large 
number (74 per cent) of the wives defining 
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their relationships to their mothers-in-law as 
“very good” or “good.” 

In previous research with mothers and the 
unmarried college daughters it was found that 
there were more areas of conflict in the Jewish 
group than in the Protestant group.’ In those 
studies the explanation suggested was that the 
Jewish mothers were essentially traditional in 
their definitions of the daughter's role while 
the daughters were inclined to be more “eman- 
cipated.”” In comparing those findings with the 
present ones, the indication is that once the 
Jewish daughters are married they return to a 
close relationship to their mothers and give high 
status to the mother in her wife role. This may 
be because part of the rebellion found in the 
“launching years” is replaced by the more “‘tra- 
ditional” views of the marriage roles held by 
the mothers. 

The relatively high status given by the Jewish 
wife to her mother in the wife role would sug- 
gest this is less an area of conflict than is the 
case with Protestant wives and their mothers. As 
a result, it is possible that the young Jewish 
wives have more conflict with their mothers-in- 
law because they perceive them as a more sec- 
ondary role referent than they do their mothers. 
In one sense this may indicate that Jewish 
mothers more effectively socialize their daugh- 
ters to accepting their way of doing things than 
do the Protestant mothers. This is also indicated 
by the Jewish wife being less inclined than her 
Protestant counterpart to see herself as better 
in the wife role than her mother, but more 
inclined than her Protestant counterpart to see 
herself as better than her mother-in-law. 

In general, our findings indicate that the tra- 
ditional function of the mother as a primary 
role model and influence has been somewhat 
less altered in the Jewish family than in the 
Protestant family. This has implications for the 
daughter reared in the more “emancipated” 
Protestant home in so far as where she gets her 
significant role models for her future wife role. 
It may be that a number of the Jewish wives 
after marriage revert back in their relationships 
to their mothers because they provide the only 
really significant wife role model. While the 
same may also be true of Protestant wives, it 
may also be that more of them than Jewish 
wives do not see their mothers as the most sig- 
nificant wife role models. This raises the im- 
portant question for future research concerning 
the nature of wife role models that are avail- 
able to replace this traditional mother function. 


TRobert R. Bell and Jack V. Buerkle, ‘The Daughter's 


Role During the ‘Launching Stage,’ ’’ Marriage and Family 
Living (November, 1962), pp. 384-88. 
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Report on IUFO Conference 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 
Purdue University 


On July 21-27, 1963, thirty-one delegates 
from the United States joined with nearly four 
hundred additional participants from twenty- 
five other countries, at Rio de Janeiro, for the 
Fourteenth International Conference on the 
Family. This conference was sponsored by the 
International Union of Family Organizations, 
with headquarters in Paris, France. It was the 
first IUFO meeting to be held in Latin Amer- 
ica, and the second in either of the Americas 
(the first was the 1960 meeting in New York 
City, sponsored jointly by IUFO and NCFR). 

The International Union of Family Organi- 
zations had its beginning in 1947, partially at 
the suggestion of the late Abraham Stone. Its 
purpose is to unify private and public agen- 
cies everywhere, which work toward the im- 
provement of family life, and thereby to define 
and express the interests and rights of the fam- 
ily to international organizations and to the 
public opinion of the world. It has consulta- 
tive status in the United Nations, with 
UNESCO, with FAO, with UNICEF, and with 
the European Council. It maintains numerous 
study groups, plus four permanent commis- 
sions: on Family Standards of Living, on Fam- 
ily Housing, on Parent-Teacher Relations, and 
on Marriage Guidance. It publishes a quar- 
terly journal Familes dans le Monde which 
carries reports of the work groups and commis- 
sions, special documents and _ bibliographies, 
and authoritative articles of family interest. 

NCER is an organizational member of the 
International Union of Family Organizations. 
A United States National Committee of IUFO 
was recently organized, composed of represent- 
atives of each organization within this country 
which holds IUFO membership. Charles Sut- 
ton of the Cana Conference of Chicago is its 
first chairman. Eva H. Grant of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is its secre- 
tary-treasurer. Evelyn Millis Duvall and Wal- 
lace Fulton are NCFR’s representatives on the 
Committee. 

This year’s meeting in Rio was built around 
the theme “The Family in the Space Age: 
Conditions for Family Welfare in a changing 
World.’ Due to the location, major attention 
throughout was given to family problems and 
programs within the Latin American countries. 
The official languages were English, French, 
Portuguese, and Spanish. Simultaneous trans- 
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lation, with the use of earphones, was provided. 
There were three kinds of gatherings: general 
sessions, in which greetings, major papers, sum- 
maries, and congratulations were presented; 
“carrefours” (meaning crossways), in which 
opinions based upon the major papers were in- 
terchanged ; and social activities, including cock- 
tail hours, receptions at the Itamarati and 
Guanabara palaces, sightseeing tours a concert in 
the Municipal Theater, and a Comradeship Din- 
ner with local samba dancers as entertainment. 

Illustrative of the kind of refreshing ideas 
frequently expressed was the address of Alceu 
de Amoroso Lima, a sociology-philosophy pro- 
fessor at the Catholic University in Rio de Ja- 
neiro. He made a masterful analysis of the con- 
fusion and instability of modern times, with 
particular application to the family, and most 
especially the Latin American family. Accord- 
ing to him, civilization today is in a continu- 
ing state of imminent collapse but also a state 
of possibilities and hope. Family problems, 
seen as reactions to the transitions and hyper- 
tensions of the space age, are three: there is 
the closed or locked-in family “which seeks 
isolation as a defense against the real or imagi- 
nary hazards of modern life, forming island 
after island of reaction against any kind of so: 
cial progress, in the name of tradition and 
purity of customs;’ there is the open or cross- 
roads family which is at the opposite end of the 
scale of errors and which, instead of standing 
apart from the world, seeks to “mould itself 
slavishly to the contours of modern living ;” 
and there is the ‘ternal conflict family, wherein 
the tensions from society express themselves 
as shocks among the two or more generations 
found within the family circle. But, though we 
must not be blinded to the problems, there 
are positive aspects to the situation; it is en- 
tirely possible for the family to react to change 
in a healthy manner, avoiding extremism and 
balancing the separate assets of individual- 
ism and collectivism. 

The city was beautiful, the hospitality was 
genuine, the spirit and comradeship were ex- 
cellent, and the papers and discussions were— 
for the most | set age mteage and _stimulat- 
ing. Perhaps the major ‘‘pay off’ was the en- 
thusiasm shown by the Latin American par- 
ticipants and the quite obvious boost given to 
family life programs in that part of the world. 
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The Medical Problems of the 
Teen-Age Mother* 


EARL SIEGEL 
School of Public Health, University of California, Berkeley 


Introduction 


THE SUBJECT of teen-age pregnancy is a most complex one 
which has implications extending in countless directions, and a 
number of professional disciplines have a genuine stake in the 
problem. Nevertheless, in our thinking we should not forget teen- 
agers themselves who have the greatest stake of all! 

Pregnancy in the teens presents a variety of concerns to all who 
work with the situation. Surely the striking biological, psychological: 
and social characteristics of adolescence are of major importance 
and constitute a “triple-edged’’ sword. The notoriously poor nutri- 
tional practices of teenagers, especially for girls, in the face of 
great peers calcium and caloric requirements, to which in the 
case of pregnancy are added the needs of an expectant mother and 
a growing fetus, are an example. We are also concerned with the 
tmhassive social forces which contribute to make adolescence a trying 
period in the lives of all teen-agers and which of course complicate 
a pregnancy: family geographic and social mobility, family instabil- 
ity, juvenile delinquency, and pressures toward earlier marriage. 


Roots of Teen-age Pregnancy and Marriage 

As we all know, there is seemingly endless literature on adoles- 
cence and the tumultuous implications it has for the teen-agers, their 
parents, their schools, and other segments of society. For most 
adolescents the tumult is not so very great and they emerge eventu- 
ally quite well adjusted, but for some the adolescent storm is really 
symptomatic of serious emotional trouble dating back to early 
childhood. What is disturbing as one reviews the literature and re- 
flects on the subject, is how little attention has been given to what 
has gone on before adolescence. Therefore, let us briefly remind 
ourselves of a concept used extensively in teaching maternal and 
child health at the University of California School of Public Health. 

* Presented in part at the 29th Annual Meeting of the Western Branch, American 
Public Health Association, Portland, Oregon, June 6, 1962. 
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The concept is Erik Erikson’st theory of the 
development of a healthy personality. Answers 
to some of the questions which we are asking 
lie in the first few years of life and to a Jesser 
extent in the years thereafter. Much of the 
acting-out in the seemingly senseless adoles- 
cent rebellion is, on careful examination, a re- 
awakening of a failure to move up Erikson’s 
“stepping stones” from a “sense of trust,” 
through a “sense of autonomy,” “sense of 
initiative,” “'sense of accomplishment” to adult- 
hood and maturity. These ‘‘stepping stones” are 
nicely depicted in Figure I. Granted that the 
development of a fully differentiated “sense of 
identity” is essential for a healthy teen-age 
personality, greatly increased emphasis must 
be given to the primary prevention of emotional 
maladjustment, to helping the child take these 
early steps successfully. Failing this, we must 
be concerned with the early detection and treat- 
ment of those maladjusted children who may 
soon contribute to the problem of teen-age 
pregnancy. 

The entire life continuum involving par- 
ents-to-be of any age—young infants, preschool 
children, school aged preadolescents and ado- 
lescents—is the foundation on which the wel- 


1E. H. Erikson, ‘‘Identity and the Life Cycle,’’ Psycho- 
logicak Issues, 1 (1959), p. 120. 
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fare of all children and adults rests. Those as- 
pects of social and psychological immaturity 
that accompany and complicate early marriage 
and pregnancy are best attacked and eliminated 
in the early stages of the continuum. 


Psychological Considerations Leading to Teen- 
age Pregnancies 


Many young people are bearing and rearing 
children when they are themselves in very much 
of an unfinished state of social and psychologi- 
cal development. Why is this? Erikson? has 
said that such young people have a vague, in- 
complete sense of time-perspective represent- 
ing anxiety which has originated in. a, basic 
failure to have developed a “sense of trust.” 
They fear that if their current urgent desires 
are delayed they will never be fulfilled. Rash 
action may follow. They have a need to experi- 
ment in precisely those areas about which adult 
authority figures are most anxious. 

In the sexual area, they tend to be unyielding 
in their preconceptions of what sexual inter- 
course, marriage and parenthood comprise. Ex- 
perimentation is a necessary part of their 


7H. L. Witmer, and R. Kotinsky, New Persp ; 
Research in Juvenile Delinquency, Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 356, Washington, D.C. U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 1956. 
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search for an identity they have yet to achieve. 
They are working through their concepts of 
sex identification, and until this has been com- 
pleted, they have great difficulty in develop- 
ing a meaningful and intimate relationship 
with the opposite sex. Their sexual behavior is, 
therefore, frequently one of proving to them- 
selves and to their peers what kind of persons 
they are, and as a result their actions appear 
selfish. 

At the same time, they are struggling to 
free themselves from parental domination and 
are often unable to accept authority from any 
source. As a consequence they cannot depend 
very much on these older resources for as- 
sistance in the confusion and tumult in which 
they find themselves. But what can those of us 
in the young person’s environment do? Teach- 
ers and physicians can give support that is 
needed in periods of stress if they have earned 
the confidence of their teen-age students and 
patients. Teen-agers need to unburden their 
true concerns to some adult other than their 
parents. If this person seizes the opportunity, 
listens and treats them with genuine respect 
and interest, there is no limit to what may be 
accomplished. 

Increasing numbers of adolescent units which 
are being attached to medical ciinics and uni- 
versity teaching hospitals have been successful 
in helping teen-agers. These units have a 
kind, friendly atmosphere and are places where 
teen-agers feel they lite: Many private phy- 
sicians are setting aside special times and wait- 
ing rooms for teen-agers. Most important in 
this approach is a physician who is utterly hon- 
est with his patients. Schools, medical societies, 
community hospitals and health departments 
should stimulate the development of such fa- 
cilities so that they become readily accessible to 
all teen-agers. 


Special Medical Problems of Teen-age Mothers 


Let us now turn our attention to some of the 
special medical prenatal and obstetrical prob- 
lems of teen-age mothers. A review of the lit- 
erature has uncovered 20 reports on this sub- 
ject. The vast majority of them come from 
ward as opposed to private obstetrical services 
and include patients between 13 to 17 years 
of age. Harris? in 1922 stated that from the 
purely obstetrical point of view, 16 years or 
less is the optimum age for a girl to deliver 
her first baby. However, his and subsequent 

3E. M. Hacker, and J. W. W. Epperson, et al., ‘‘Analy- 


sis of Adolescent Obstetric Patient,'’ American Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, 64 (September, 1952), p. 644. 
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studies fail to compare the findings in teen- 
age pregnancies with those of mothers from 
comparable populations who are in older age 
groups, e.g. the early twenties. Nonetheless, we 
may say that obstetrical oe are few 
in the teen-agers and that their problems are 
likely to be limited to the prenatal period. Mis- 
carriage is less frequent and there are no sig- 
nificant differences in length of labor, compli- 
cations of delivery and the post-partum period, 
or the incidence of Caesarian section. The in- 
cidences of positive serology for syphilis and 
congenital defects are less than for older pri- 
miparas. However, there is some evidence that 
teen-age mothers have an increased susceptibil- 
ity to toxemia of pregnancy, anemia and pre- 
maturity. 

Toxemia of pregnancy is a complication of 
pregnancy of unknown cause which has its 
highest incidence in pregnant females under 
20 years of age. It is manifested by a significant 
rise in blood pressure, edema (swelling of body 
tissues), the appearance of albumin in abnor- 
mal quantities in the urine, and, in its most 
severe form called “eclampsia,” convulsive 
seizures. The incidence of pre-eclampsia, i.e. 
toxemia without convulsions, in the teen-age 
pregnancy studies reviewed ranged from 4.3 
per cent to 23.5 per cent. Dieckmann, in a 
survey of seven of the larger maternity services 
in the United States, found an incidence in this 
general population of from 2.3 per cent to 8.1 
per cent. Most of the teen-age studies showed 
an incidence of eclampsia which was several 
times higher than that which Dieckmann 
found. This high rate of toxemia is important 
not only because of immediate pregnancy com- 
plications but because of high blood pressure 
and kidney diseases which may become evi- 
dent in the future. Although toxemia’s cause 
is a mystery, it is known to be associated with 
inadequate or absent prenatal care. In addition, 
a relationship may exist between poor diet and 
the occurrence of the condition. It may be that 
the notoriously ag diets of many teen-age 
gitrls—soft drinks high in carbohydrates, 
chips, sandwiches and an absence of regular 
meals—predispose to toxemia. The stresses and 
added nutritional requirements of pregnancy 
are added to the girls’ own nutritional needs 
for body maturation. These demands are often 
superimposed on a pre-existing poor state of 
nutrition. It should be noted that toxemia of 
pregnancy is a major cause of maternal death 
occurring during pregnancy and delivery and 
is also a common factor in the premature birth 
of a baby. 
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A number of the studies have demonstrated 
an association between excessive weight gain 
(more than 35 pounds) and the development 
of toxemia. Even though the exact relationship 
of diet to toxemia is still not understood, tox- 
emia in teen-age girls is likely to progress 
much more rapidly than in their older sisters. 
For these reasons, they should be seen much 
more frequently throughout pregnancy and 
with any unexplained weight gain or other 
sign of incipient toxemia, a low sodium diet 
and rest should be prescribed. 

Mussio* in a study of pregnant girls under 
14 years of age, reported that nearly one-fourth 
of these patients were moderately to severely 
anemic. This is another manifestation of inade- 
quate nutrition and failure to receive iron sup- 
plementation. 

Prematurity is slightly but definitely more 
common in this group, and the reasons are no 
better understood than they are in older age 
groups. Perhaps the intensified emotional 


stresses accompanying a teen-age pregnancy 
may produce heightened sensitivity of the ute- 
rine musculature, and thereby induce prema- 
true labor. Mortality is twenty times greater in 
prematurely born than full term infants. Thus 
the triad of medical hazards to teen-age moth- 
ers are toxemia of pregnancy, anemia, and pre- 


mature labor. 


Suggestions for Action 


These observations place adequate prenatal 
care for pregnant teen-agers in a high song 
position. There is much work to be done in 
the area of case finding in the schools, stripped 
of moralistic judgments, but directed towards 
helping these girls when their need is immedi- 
ate and often desperate. Their parents and 
friends are likely to play punitive roles. It may 
be difficult to impress upon unhappy, rebelli- 
ous teen-agers the importance of shape care 
for we must keep in mind that they probably 
have increased fear of pain and reproach. They 
are perhaps ashamed and anticipating a severe 
ordeal. Teachers, counselors, principals, school 
nurses and physicians should present accepting, 


4T. J. Mussio, ‘‘Primigravidas Under Age 14,"’ American 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 84 (August, 1962), 
pp. 442-444, 
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understanding, interested attitudes so that these 
youngsters will come early for help and then 
follow through with the medical and social 
care that they need. 

Our approaches to prenatal care for teen- 
agers require considerable revision. Prenatal 
clinics for them should be separate ones and 
offer special services which can meet their 
needs and make the services acceptable to them. 
Why not consider geographically separate 
classes for pregnant girls in the schools with 
prenatal clinics a part of them? Realistically 
there are sufficient numbers of such girls to 
justify these services. In Maryland® and else- 
where, pregnancy has been reported as the most 
frequent single physical condition causing an 
adolescent to leave school prior to graduation. 
Just as the need for adolescent units to serve 
teen-agers who are not pregnant has been ade- 
quately demonstrated, so much more urgent 
are the critical needs for the social, psychologi- 
cal and vocational rehabilitation of teen-age 
mothers. Such special classes would surely help 
to solve the serious problem of leaving school 
due to pregnancy. In special classes, the girls 
would have greater assurance of continuous 
prenatal care with opportunities for expectant 
parent education, skillfully led. Group discus- 
sion sessions, with their many advantages for 
exploring feelings and attitudes, as well as pro- 
viding factual information, could be easily 
made a part of the school day. Opportunities 
could be provided to visit and observe hospital 
prementiat 3 facilities. Most important, perhaps, 
on-going individual counseling by their school 
counselor, nurse, or social worker would be 
available. A recent study in Baltimore® found 
that 20 per cent of pregnancies among girls of 
16 years of age or younger were second or sub- 
sequent ones. Surely at least this chain of 
events could be somewhat favorably influenced 
by the bold, new specialized services outlined 
if communities and schools will only accept the 
pressing challenge. 

5 Maryland State Department of Education, Pupil Drop-out 
Study, Maryland Public High Schools, 1960-1961, April, 1961. 

0. C. Stine, R. V. Rider, and E. Sweeney, ‘‘School 
Leaving Due to Pregnancies in an Urban Population; Selected 
Characteristics of Mothers and Infants,"’ presented before 


Maternal and Child Health Section of American Public Health 
Association, Miami, Florida, October 17, 1962. 
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Differences in the Sex Questions of 
Adolescent Boys and Girls 


DERYCK CALDERWOOD 
Seattle, Washington 


No ONE could be more acutely aware of the 
ditferences in the sexes than an early adoles- 
cent! One difference in high school freshmen, 
however, may not be apparent even to adults 
who work with them closely, and that is the 
sharp difference in the sex questions asked by 
boys and by girls. 

The questions discussed here were received 
from ninth grade boys and girls who were en- 
rolled with their parents in Family Life Edu- 
cation courses. A brief description of these 
courses and how they are conducted will pro- 
vide the setting. The courses originated with 
the Sound-View YMCA in cooperation with 
the Seattle Public Schools. Each course was 
staffed by a leadership team of three adults.’ 
At the first session of each six week course, par- 
ents and youth met together. During the se- 
cond and third sessions the parents, the boys 
and the girls met separately with their own 


staff leaders; boys and girls met together for the 
fourth and fifth sessions, but separate from the 
parents. For the sixth and final session everyone 
met together again. Enrollment was limited to 
twenty-four families, and an effort was made 
to keep the number of boys and girls equal. 

The total course covered parent-youth con- 


cerns such as allowance, discipline, privacy, 
and sibling relationships as well as boy-girl 
relationships, social conduct, and moral values. 
In each course sex headed the list of things 
both parents and youth felt were particularly 
difficult to discuss; this paper will focus on the 
first two weeks in the series that were devoted 
to sex education in the youth sections. 

In beginning these sessions the staff out- 
lined the procedure that would be followed. 
Paper and pencils were distributed; boys and 
girls both saw the filmstrip “The Story of 
Growing Up” and the movie “Innocent Party”’ 
in their separate single-sex groups. After the 
showing the group members had the opportu- 
nity to write out questions anonymously. The 
staff leaders read a few sample questions from 
one of the previous groups, some of which 


1 Deryck Calderwood, Sound-View YMCA _ Executive; 
Eugene Kidder, Minister Youth Work and Marriage Counselor 
for the University Christian Church; and Elaine Smith, Di- 
rector of Education for the University Unitarian Church. 
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contained slang terms, to indicate that questions 
in this form were acceptable. The papers were 
folded, collected, and then read by the staff 
leader exactly as written. Once the ice had been 
broken by the written questions and the staff 
had demonstrated an understanding and ac- 
ceptance of the group through answering them, 
it quickly became possible for the members to 
ask questions orally with little or no embarrass- 
ment. 

The staff was careful to probe for the views 
and feelings of everyone rather than following 
the pace set by comments or questions of the 
more socially mature. At the end of the first 
sessions, each member filled out an evaluation 
form indicating what information had been 
most helpful and what subjects should be ex- 
plained in more detail. This evaluation formed 
the basis for the discussion at the next session 
after the boys saw the film “It’s Wonderful 
Being a Girl” and the girls saw “As Boys 
Grow.” 

The observations that follow are based, 
therefore, on the written and oral questions 
asked and the information gained from the eval- 
uation forms. As a result of using the leadership 
team approach, the staff was able to deal very 
frankly with the subject without the inhibi- 
tions felt in the presence of the opposite sex 
or the usual embarrassment felt between the 
generations. More intense concentration with 
each grouping was possible, and some of the 
differences in the needs and attitudes of boys 
and girls were brought into sharp focus. 


Attitudes and Needs of Boys 


Typically the boys felt they "’know all about 
sex.”” Their conception of the masculine role 
made it extremely hard to admit any deficiency 
in their sex information. However, they felt a 
sense of relief and showed a real eagerness to 
learn when they were provided with an oppor- 
tunity to acquire correct information without 
losing face. Presenting a few examples of adult 
misconceptions concerning sex made it possible 
for them to open up with questions of their 
own. In the process of asking they became 
aware that they were not alone in pretending a 
sophistication they did not possess. 
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The boys had more need of reliable sex infor- 
mation from sources outside the home’ since 
they do not have the same natural opportunity 
for facing sex matters with parents such as the 
start of menstruation makes possible with 
girls. Nocturna! emissions, the range of nor- 
mal genital development, and masturbation, can 
be, and frequently are, avoided or overlooked 
by parents. Embarrassment on the boy’s part 
makes the efforts of those parents who do at- 
tempt to communicate much more difficult. 
Boys, with their natural drive for independ- 
ence, often prefer to acquire this information 
on their own rather than accept parental ad- 
vice or information. One boy seemed to speak 
for the group when he said, “This course is 
the best way to learn about sex for me. Now 
I don’t have to face talking to my parents about 
it—but I want them to know that I know, and 
that I know they know I know!” 

The most frequently asked questions con- 
cerned the male sex organs, masturbation, and 
homosexual behavior. Intercourse, veneral dis- 
eases, the meaning of slang terms, female sex 
organs, prostitution, and birth followed in that 
order. A miscellaneous group of questions that 
did not fit these categories included nadism, 
“dirty” pictures, incest, and parent-attitudes 
toward sex. 

The Male Sex Organs. Sample questions 
concerning the male sex organs were: “Why do 
I have erections so much?” ‘Why are some of 
the guys circumsized?” These representative 
questions are pretty well summed up by the 
most frequently asked question, “How can I tell 
if my sex organs are normal?” 

Information about the considerable variation 
in the rate of growth and the obvious differ- 
ences in those who mature early and those who 
mature later proved helpful. Stressing the 
range in size and shape of the sex organs in 
fully developed males and the relative unim- 
portance of size to satisfactory function in in- 
tercourse was reassuring. 

Masturbation. Representative questions about 
masturbation were: “How often can. you mas- 
turbate safely?” ‘Can playing with yourself 
stop you from having children—or from being 
good in school?” “Will masturbating keep 
you from having those wet dreams?” ‘Why do 
they say masturbating doesn’t hurt you, but 
tell you not to do it anyhow ?” 

These questions revealed that misinformation 
and rumor are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. This is easily understandable since their 
source of information is most frequently their 
peers. The opportunity to express their feel- 
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ings with an adult seemed to be of as much im- 
portance to the boys as the factual informa- 
tion that was presented. While boys might ask 
their parents or teachers about other phases 
of sex, masturbation is so personal, and the in- 
formation they already possess so conflicting, 
that it is difficult for them to conceive of ap- 
proaching an adult for help on this subject 
for fear it might be construed as an admission 
of guilt. 

Experimental Sex Play and Homosexal Be- 
havior, Questions here included: ‘What is 
sodomy ?”” ‘‘What is gay?’ “Do most boys play 
around with their buddies?” “How can you tell 
if a person is homo?” “Can you get cured if 
you are a homosexual?” “How can you handle 
queers ?”” 

As with masturbation, discussion of homo- 
sexuality remains taboo in most other situa- 
tions. However, some understanding of homo- 
sexuality and information on how to handle 
approaches made by adult homosexuals would 
seem vitally important, as many boys have had 
such contacts before leaving junior high school. 
An explanation of the difference between ex- 
ploratory sex play with other boys and fixed 
homosexual behavior would prevent a good 
deal of guilt and worry for boys. Any uncer- 
tainty about their physical development, or 
confusion about masturbation, intensifies their 
worry and fear of homosexuality. The boys 
were quick to interpret smaller sex organs, any 
slight indication of feminity in manner, or lack 
of ability in the typically masculine activities 
such as sports, as possible indications of homo- 
sexuality in themselves and others. 

Intercourse. The questions about intercourse 
were almost equally divided between those who 
expressed interest in learning about the total 
experience, or as one boy expressed it “more 
than that old line that it is the act of placing 
the penis in the vagina,” and those who had 
a personal concern about whether they would 
be able to function adequately. These questions, 
in almost every case, were accompanied with 
questions about how many of their peers were 
engaging in premarital intercourse and whether 
this was right or wrong for teenagers. 

Veneral Diseases. The questions about ven- 
eral diseases were also divided. Approximately 
a third of those who asked about them had 
not heard of them and wanted to know what 
they were. The others wanted to know the sym- 
toms, the treatment, and how successful prophy- 
lactics were in preventing them. A number 
of questions concerned the possibility of get- 
ting a disease from toilet seats, drinking foun- 
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taihs, or from using someone else’s towel or 
athletic supporter. 

It was reassuring to most of the boys to 
know that it was only through close physical 
contact such as kissing or intercourse that the 
veneral diseases were spread. The boys felt that 
information about veneral diseases should be 
taught in their schools. 

Slang. Some of the written questions request- 
ing general sex information were asked in slang 
terms in addition to those that asked for the 
specific meaning of a slang word. The fact that 
these terms were used easily in a matter-of-fact 
way by the staff paved the way for the boys 
to ask questions they would not ordinarily ask 
an adult. The language barrier looms large for 
some boys. One boy stated, “I wouldn’t trust 
myself to ask other adults about sex. If I slipped 
and used the wrong word, they'd drop dead 
from shock!” 

To promote better communication, the staff 
encouraged the boys to test their parents’ atti- 
tude about the acceptability of their frankly 
worded questions. The boys approved having 
their questions typed up (to insure anonymity ) 
and shared with the parents with the stipula- 
tion that before reading the list the parents 
write the questions they felt the boys were ask- 
ing in the words they felt the boys would use. 
Space does not permit further reference to 
the parent sessions related to sex, but this 
written exchange opened the door to verbal 
communication between parents and youth re- 
garding sex matters when they came together 
for the final combined session. 


Attitudes and Needs of Girls 


Girls took the ‘“‘facts of life’’ matter-of- 
factly. They have been aware of them earlier 
than their brothers, in keeping with their ear- 
lier entrance itno puberty. Their ability to com- 
municate with parents was much more ad- 
vanced; discussing sex with their mothers was 
fairly easy. While aware of the physiological 
changes in themselves, they were less apt to be 
aware of psychological ones. Their own moods 
and reactions often left them confused. 

The girls had fewer questions, and in strong 
contrast to the boys, had no questions concern- 
ing their own sex organs, none about mastur- 
bation among girls, and few about the mean- 
ing of slang terms. Their questions about inter- 
course were largely related to birth control. . 

Male Physiology. The one area where girls 
seemed to profit from straight factual informa- 
tion centered around masculine concerns. 
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While it came as a surprise to most of the boys 
to discover that the majority of them actually 
knew more about the female body than they 
did their own physical development, the re- 
verse was true for girls. Boys could name the 
female organs, describe their function, and had 
generally accurate information about menstrua- 
tion. Few of the girls knew anything about 
nocturnal emissions, understood erections, or 
had anything but the vaguest ideas about male 
masturbation. Frank information about these 
problems for boys seemed to change some con- 
cepts and create a new feeling of empathy in 
contrast to their originally expressed idea that 
“Boys have everything so easy.” 

Boys’ Reactions. Over fifty per cent of the 
questions from girls began, “What does a boy 
think about—.”” While boys are still struggling 
to understand themselves, the girls are already 
involved in trying to understand and relate 
to the opposite sex. “What does a boy think 
about form fitting dresses?” ‘“What does a boy 
think about the way a girl sits or walks?’ “‘Is 
it true boys don’t like girls with brains?” ‘Do 
boys have the same mixed up and embarras- 
sed feelings that girls do?’ “What do boys 
want a girl to let them do?” 

Much of the girls’ discussion indicated their 
general attitude toward males to be one of 
manipulation. Much thought was given to how 
to get a boy to ask for a date, how to manage 
circumstances so that the boy will be required 
to act in a certain manner, or teaming up 
with Mother to “handle” Dad in difficult situ- 
ations. 

Veneral Diseases. In their discussion of ven- 
eral diseases, the girls again demonstrated the 
difference in their reactions and viewpoint. 
Their interest centered around the relationship 
of the couple rather than the physical facts. 
Girls discussed possible reasons for engaging 
in intercourse, how prostitutes might feel with 
strange men, and the problems of facing par- 
ents if a veneral disease was contracted. This 
differs from the boys’ interest described earlier 
which concentrated on the disease and the rela- 
tive merits of condoms for protection. 

Miscellaneous questions from the girls con- 
cerned padded bras, the source of the boys 
“dirty” pictures, the reasons why there are no 
magazines for women similar to the girly maga- 
zines for men, and parental attitudes. 


Evaluation 


The boys and girls were in unanimous 
agreement about the value of discussion about 
sex on their own level. They felt that the op- 
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portunity to share viewpoints would help them 
avoid building up typical sex role stereotypes 
in which the boys are expected to be always 
the well-informed aggressor, and the girls are 
expected to remain “innocent” and to accom- 
plish their ends by manipulation. They were 
appreciative of guidance that was aimed at di- 
recting them toward a mutual trust-relation- 
ship. Both parents and youth indicated that 
they were able to communicate with each 
other about sex in a much more relaxed man- 
ner. 

Premarital relationships between the sexes 
in America has been described as “maximum 
freedom with minimum responsibility.” If this 
is true, it would seem important for adults to 
achieve a working relationship with youth 
based on real understanding of youth’s con- 
cerns, and an equally strong faith that they will 
make wise use of honest information they re- 
ceive in answer to their sincere questions. 
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Mendoza, Ofelia (IPPF Western Hemisphere Region, 
Inc.), “What are the Factors in Latin American 
Culture that Might Stimulate or Discourage Fer- 
tility Control,” The Journal of Family Welfare, 
9 (March, 1963), pp. 19-29. 

In order to understand the complexity of the fer- 
tility control program of Latin America it is neces- 
sary to consider the cultural differences among the 
twenty countries’ diverse social groups. Some of the 
factors which contribute to the high birth rate are 
double moral standard, extreme poverty, ignorance 
and social injustice. As a result of the increasing 
abortion rate (it is estimated that 60,000 are per- 
formed in Santiago annually) a few doctors, nurses, 
and social workers are beginning to think that con- 
traceptives should be provided to prevent the need 
for abortions. Studies of fertility control in Latin 
America have been confined -to the lower income 
groups, while the attitudes and behaviors of those 
concerned with national development, that is, the 
upper economic groups, have been almost entirely 
ignored. 

The political, socio-economic, and cultural power 
and pressures of the Church have been exerted to 
control national and international policies toward 
fertility control. However, much of the reluctance of 
policy-making people is due to fear of putting their 
positions in jeopardy rather than adherence to 
Church doctrine, as well as to the feeling that 
population control means national suicide. The in- 
fluence of the Church on the daily lives of the lower 
classes is much less than is often assumed. Church 
attendance is rare, consensual unions are common 
and many superstitious practices opposed by the 
Church are also common. Surveys have found that 
the strongest barriers against fertility control prac- 
tices are ignorance about contraception and the lack 
of availability of contraceptives. Social changes are 
slowly breaking down many of the old barriers against 
fertility control and new attitudes are developing. 
One of the most influential factors is the new role 
of the woman in the Latin American society. 

RONALD WILSON 


Handel, Gerald; Lee Rainwater (Social Research In- 
corporated, Chicago, Illinois), ““Working-Class Peo- 
ple and Family Planning,” Social Work, 6 (April, 
1961), pp. 18-25. 

Highlights of findings from L. Rainwater’s book, 
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And the Poor Get Children are presented. The limited 
ability of people in the bottom 50 per cent of the 
working class to control the size of their families 
is related to their general world view, certain per- 
sonality characteristics, the structure of the working 
class marriage and to specific attitudes toward sexu- 
ality. The key factor in failure to limit family size 
is seen as a failure in assuming responsibility for 
contraception. This is based on (1) lower class 
culture engenders a view of the world as arbitrary 
and unpredictable, (2) the conditions which produce 
this world view results also in working class peo- 
ple’s failure to develop a striving motive, (3) ability 
to plan is limited both because of lack of hopefulness 
and difficulty in inhibiting impulses of the moment, 
(4) interpersonal relations within the lower work- 
ing class family result in the child seeing the world 
as unloving, as well as unpredictable, so that his 
ability to communicate emotionally and to make com- 
mon cause with others is limited, (5) this results 
later in life in a marriage in which husband and 
wife are emotionally isolated from each other, (6) 
because the wife is dependent on her husband’s good- 
will, if not his affection, she suffers his inconsiderate- 
ness and does not press him to take responsibility 
for contraception, (7) the husband does not want to 
limit his sexual pleasure by using a condom, (8) 
the wife, often regarding sexuality as only a man’s 
pleasure, believes he should take the responsibility 
for contraception, and (9) the wife's attitude toward 
sexuality as alien keeps her from handling her own 
genitals in order to use a female contraceptive method. 
S.A. 


Schimel, John L. (William Alanson White Instit. of 
Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis and Psychology, New . 
York, NY), “The Psychopathology of Egalitarian- 
ism in Sexual Relations,” Psychiatry, 25 (May, 
1962), pp. 182-186. 

Culturally derived ideals play a role in the un- 
conscious and are determinants of behavior. The 
ideal of egalitarianism is considered to mean es- 
sentially an institutionalized belief in the doctrine 
of equal dignity and opportunity for all. Pathological 
aspects enter when actual differences between persons 
are denied. Such pathological aspects can be ob- 
served in many transactional pairs, like adult-child, 
teacher-pupil, and male-female. In the sexual area, 
denials of differences have led to increasing em- 
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phasis on the importance of simultaneous ejacula- 
tions, as well as efforts (which often fail) to re- 
spond in sexual situations according to a standardized 
prototype, which is identical for men and women. 
Premature ejaculation in the male, frigidity in the 
female, and other common sexual complaints are 
seen in the light of failures to attain egalitarian 
prototypes or ideals. Anxiety and secondary elabora- 
tions manifest themselves in patients who fail to 
achieve their ideal. Biological differences are denied. 
Where the ideal is not reached, there are feelings of 
failure, or of having been cheated. Complaints are 
couched in terms of what E. Fromm has called 
“fairness ethics,” i.e, where one exchanges some- 
thing of value for something presumably of equal 
value. This had led to inequitable sexual arrange- 
ments being’ considered as “curable” in psychiatric 
literature and therapy. The frequency of extra-marital 
sexual relations is seen as the outcome of boredom 
with the double-entry bookkeeping of some modern 
marriages. Paradoxically the fragility of sexual af- 
fairs is seen as an outcome of the difficulty in main- 
taining an illusion of equality in an affair. Egali- 
tarianism is seen as a source of uneasiness for psy- 
chiatrists and other experts as well. The uneasiness 
manifests itself in the numerous confessions of the 
limitations of the field, as well as expressions of 
faith in future statistical validations of psychothera- 


peutic practices. 
S.A. 


Kohn, Melvin L.; Eleanor E. Carroll (National In- 
stit. of Mental Health), “Social Class, and the 
Allocation of Parental Respensibilities,”” Sociometry, 
23 (Dec., 1960), pp. 372-392. 

Subjects were selected from the population of 
Washington, D.C. Four census tracts predominantly 
working class, four middle class and three combined 
working class and middle class were selected. Tracts 
having 20 per cent or more Negroes and tracts hav- 
ing the highest quartile of middle income were ex- 
cluded. From school system data, 200 5th grade chil- 
dren were selected whose parents lived in these 
tracts and whose fathers had a manual occupation 
and 200 whose fathers had a white-collar occupation. 
All 400 mothers were interviewed and the child and 
father were interviewed in every fourth family. Re- 
sponse rates were above 80 per cent. Findings may 
be summarized as follows: “Middle class mothers 
emphasize father’s obligation to be as supportive as 
the mother herself; working class mothers would 
have their husbands be more directive; middle class 
fathers share their wives’ conception of how re- 
sponsibilities toward sons should be allocated, and 
seem to act accordingly; and working class fathers 
seem to play neither the directive role their wives 
would have them play, nor a more highly supportive 


role.” 
S.A. 
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Monohan, Thomas P. (Municipal Court of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.), “Premarital Pregnancy in the United 
States, A Critical Review and Some New Findings,” 
Eugenics Quarterly, 7 (Sept., 1960), pp. 133-147. 
A review of United States studies of premarital 

pregnancy, (PP), indicating basic problems of me- 

thodology and measurement. It is hypothesized that 
special classes of data, if they are not too peculiar, 
may be examined to disclose patterns of relationships 
between PP and other demographic characteristics— 
which may be taken to represent the condition in 
the population at large. When 4 reasonableness exists 
in the patterning of PP, and when differently phrased 
and limited studies point to the same ordering of 
results, it is proposed that one can presume to have 
found a relationship, aside from the question of 
exact measurement of differences or magnitude. Of 

5,086 new families evidencing domestic discord 

(mostly desertion and nonsupport) who made ap- 

plication to the Municipal Court of Philadelphia in 

1954, special analysis is made of 3,509 primary mar- 

riage cases (first marriage for both parties) in which 

the wife was a Philadelphia resident, and subclassi- 
fication is made for whites and Negroes. The PP 

findings (counting children born in less than 8.0 

calendar months following marriage as premaritally 

conceived), derived from cross-tabulations of the 
characteristics of these intact families, are given per 
cent-wise separately for whites and Negroes, and the 
findings are related to and found in agreement with 
those of previous studies. Nine tables and 56 refer- 
ences are presented. The main outlines of the phe- 

nomenon of PP are given tentatively as follows: (1) 

it is more typical of Negroes than of whites (46 vs. 

20 per cent in the Philadelphia problem families), 

and may also vary with ethnic or national-cultural 

origin, (2) the lower occupational level of whites 
shows a greater percentage of PP than the white 
collar and professional classes; the contrast among 

Negroes is not very strong, (3) PP probably declines 

with higher educational achievement, (4) metropoli- 

tan cities show higher proportions but the urban- 

rural contrast has not been well demonstrated, (5) 

Catholics and Protestants show no difference, but 

mixed-Catholic marriages evidence more PP; Jewish 

couples evidence less PP although their occupational 
position has a favorable influence, (6) the younger 
the age at marriage, the greater is the degree of 
involvement, (7) civil ceremony marriages among 
the whites show more PP, with “2nd ceremony” 
marriages taking a middle position, (8) mobility, 
as evidenced by place of birth and place of marriage, 
shows somewhat of a contrary relationship to the 
expected one for Philadelphia families; Philadelphia- 
based Negroes, in particular, and not the migrants 
had the highest percent with PP and (9) the length 
of acquaintance in general is shorter and the length 
of engagement is often little or none in the PP cases; 
the higher PP rate among Negroes cannot be at- 
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tributed to socio-economic status, since the phe- 
nomenon is quite considerable in the upper as well 
as the lower occupational groups of Negroes. Migra- 
tion does not explain the result. Philadelphia born 
Negro couples have a higher degree PP per cent than 
couples of Southern origin. Among the reasons sug- 
gested for this is the strong possibility of a subcul- 
tural system in the Negro group. In view of the extent 
of the behavior and its consequences in family life, 
and the fragmentary knowledge we have of it to date, 
a need is seen for more painstaking and broad re- 
search. 
S.A. 


Potter, Robert G., Jr., Philip C. Sagi, and Charles F. 
Westoff (Brown Univ., Providence, R.I. and U of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and Princeton U, N.J.), 
“Improvement of contraception during the course of 
marriage,” Population Studies, 16 (Nov., 1962), 
pp. 160-174. 

Contraceptive effectiveness is conventionally meas- 
ured by a pregnancy rate, which reveals little about the 
way in which pregnancy risks vary among couples. 
A technique is presented for estimating curves of 
pregnancy risk. The technique is applied to data from 
the Family Growth in Metropolitan America study 
for purposes of estimating how much these couples 
would have to improve their initial contraception in 
order to realize, by contraception alone, the calibre 
of family limitation claimed by respondents later in 
their child-bearing period. A substantial improvement 
is estimated as necessary. It is also argued that the 
notable increase in contraceptive effectiveness before 
and after second birth, observed for couples desiring 
only two children is attributable mainly to a more 
regular practice of contraception. Changes in method 
preference, decline in average fecundability and in- 
creased contraceptive skill are viewed as secondary 
factors. 

S.A. 


Collver, Andrew (University of California, Berkeley), 
“The Family Cycle in India and the United States,” 
American Sociological Review, 28 (Feb., 1963), 
pp. 86-96. 

A secondary analysis of a survey made in sixty vil- 
lages near Banaras, Uttar Pradesh, India by S. N. 
Singh using interviewers from the Banaras Hindu 
University. The total or sum of 1,199 households 
surveyed contained 7,598 inhabitants, 1,689 couples 
with both husband and wife living, 231 widowers and 
418 widows. Data adequate for at least some parts of 
the study were obtained from 2,380 couples. Median 
ages of the husband and wife at several points in the 
family cycle are compared with figures for the United 
States presented by Glick. The distribution of couples 
by number of children born is shown graphically for 
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each marriage duration. A technique is developed to 
measure the correlation of the mortality of husband 
and wife and to estimate the difference between the 
death rates of widowed and married persons. The 
stages of the nuclear families life cycle are much less 
clearly defined in Ru India than in the United States. 
The extremely young age at marriage in the villages 
studied accentuates the couple's dependence on the 
joint household. One consequence of a long child- 
bearing period and high mortality is a large per cent 
of orphans and widows with dependent children. 
This again demonstrates the importance of a larger 
kinship group in providing the stability and continuity 
the nuclear family lacks. Despite high fertility, the 
mean average size of the nuclear family at its maxi- 
mum, when the mother is 45 years old, is only 5.39, 
including the parents. Evidence is presented to show 
that the probability of death for any member of a 
family is contingent on the survival of the other mem- 
bers, and that the mortality of widows, widowers and 
orphans is much higher than that of the general popu- 
lation. 
S.A. 


Hartley, Ruth (Psychology Dept., Long Island U., 
Brooklyn), ‘“Sex-Role Pressures and the Socializa- 
tion of the Male Child,” Psychological Reports, 5 
(1959), pp. 457-468. 

The development of social roles (all of the per- 
sonal qualities, behavioral characteristics, interests, at- 
titudes, abilities and skills which one is expected 
to have in certain status) engenders several conflicts. 
First, all sex-connected social roles are defined by 
forces outside the individual without any reference 
to his native endowments. Second, demands that boys 
conform to social notions of what is manly come much 
earlier and are enforced with much more vigor than 
similar attitudes with respect to girls. Here the de- 
mand is for the child to do something which is not 
clearly defined to him, based on reasons he cannot 
possibly understand and enforced with threats, punish- 
ments, and anger. A third source of difficulty arises 
from the fact that fathers are not at home as often 
as mothers. Therefore, the major process by which 
sex-roles are learned—identification—is available only 
minimally to boys. As a result much of male be- 
havior must be learned by trial and error and indirec- 
tion from peer groups whose source of information 
is equally as limited. The greatest probable source 
of difficulty arises from the conflict in role demands 
imposed by the social structure. On the one hand 
boys are told to be rugged and independent and oi 
the other hand they are forced into close contact with 
women, the epitome of all sissy things, and com- 
manded to obey and learn from them. Variations in 
degree of anxiety and in handling it are reflected 
in the responses of forty-one 8 and 11-year-old boys 
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interviewed. Four major configurations were identi- 
fied: (a) hostile over-striving with ‘extreme rigidity 
of sex-role concepts, (b) less hostile over-striving 
with extreme rigidity of sex-role concepts, (c) a 
tendency to give up the struggle, accompanied by pro- 
test against social expectations, and (d) a successful, 
well-balanced implementation of the role. Though 
this last role is possible, the wide-spread prevalence of 
the social practices associated with the above difh- 
culties and the intense anxieties shown by adults con- 
cerning possible failures in “maleness” by boys gives 
little reason to hope that amelioration of those difficul- 
ties will be swift or simple. 
S.A. 


Duvall, Evelyn Millis (5266 South University, Chi- 
cago 15, IIl.), “Where Do They Get Their Ideas 
of Love and Marriage?” The PTA Magazine, 56 
(April, 1962), pp. 10-14. 

Exploring parents’ beliefs about the sources of their 
children’s ideas about love and marriage, open-end 
questions were sent to 47,000 local PTA units across 
the country and their individual and group responses 
tabulated. In answer to the question, “Where do you 
think your children get their ideas about love and 
marriage?”’, 71 per cent said “home” or “‘parents’’; 32 
per cent gave the movies as a source; 11 per cent 
mentioned books; 8 pez cent credited church person- 
nel (ministers, Sunday school teachers and youth 
leaders); 5 per cent said that neighbors’ families 
played some part; while school, magazines and books 
trailed with fewer than 5 per cent responses each. 
Two per cent of the parents said that they did not 
know where their children got their ideas of love 
and marriage. Other children and grandmothers led 
the list of children’s confidantes with whom children 
are said to talk over their personal concerns. Seventy- 
two per cent of parents said that they were glad to 
discuss intimate questions of life and love with their 
children at any time. Eleven per cent admitted being 
uneasy about discussing highly personal questions with 
their children and teen-agers. The general conclusion 
is that many parents are concerned but feel inadequate 
in giving their children needed guidance in the per- 
sonal areas of life. 


S.A. 


Bertrand, Alvin L. (Louisiana State U, Baton Rouge), 
“School Attendance and Attainment: Function and 
Dysfunction of School and Family Social Systems,” 
Social Forces, 40 (March, 1962), pp. 228-233. 
Dropping out of high school of mentally and phys- 

ically capable youths is construed as behavior con- 

tradictory to national educational goals and values. 

After investigation such behavior is explained in 

terms of the functional requirements of family, school, 

and other primary social systems which are dysfunc- 
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tional to national educational systems. Information 
was obtained by holding personal interviews with the 
junior and senior subjects in eight small high schools, 
and with youth 16-17 years of age having dropped out 
of these schools. Altogether 369 junior and senior sub- 
jects and 68 drop-outs were questioned. Parents of 
both classes of youths were also interviewed, including 
125 parents of youths in school and 68 parents of 
youths hav:ng dropped out. Personal conferences were 
held with the principals and certain teachers at the 
sample schools. The analytical approach was designed 
to test the “functional efficiency” of the systemic link- 
age between the national educational system and local 
school and family systems. Findings make it clear that 
educational attendance and attainment is a problem of 
contradictory functional requirements of various pri- 
mary social systems. It was determined that when the 
family has a value-orientation which is dysfunctional 
to local and national educational systems, there is little 
or no incentive for youths to continue schooling 
Likewise, it was discovered that when local school 
systems had ‘‘mechanisms” which tend to discriminate 
against certain groups, these groups usually responded 
by dropping out. Evidence indicates that the school 
drop-out problem can be understood in terms of the 
functional requirements cf the social systems to which 


youths belong. 
S.A. 


Ackley, Ethel Grumman; Beverly R. Fliegel (Greater 
Boston Council for Youth, Mass.), ‘‘A Social Work 
Approach to Streetcorner Girls,” Social Work, 5 
(October, 1960), pp. 27-36. 

A description of the activities of the Special Youth 
Program of the Greate: Boston Council for Youth 
with two groups of adolescent girls, a group of eight 
12-14-y, uwt-olds with a history of pathology and a 
fluctuating group of about seventy-five 14-17-year-olds. 
The role of the social worker in establishing a rela- 
tionship with these groups and helping them plan 
activities is discussed. Differences between the behavior 
of adolescent boys and girls are examined. The girls’ 
aggressive acting out behavior was expressed vicari- 
ously through motivating the boys to act out for them. 
“They also expressed themselves by acting out sex- 
ually, running away, truanting, and shoplifting. .. . 
Psychosomatic complaints and withdrawal were other 
methods.” As a result of the girls’ tendency to dis- 
cuss their problems, there was little planning of club 
activities. The problem of value conflict between the 
social worker and the girls is examined. It is believed 
that girls from 12-15 years of age are particularly re- 
ceptive to help. They identify with the worker more 
easily than older girls and respond to group process 
more readily on a sustained basis; “they are in the 
process of selecting a value system for themselves 
from values in the community at large.” It is sug- 
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gested that “the worker needs to be flexible, moving 
from group to individual and back again as the need 


arises.” 
S.A. 


Hartley, Ruth E. (City Coll., New York, N.Y.), “Sex 
Roles and Urban Youth: Some Developmental Per- 
spectives,” Bulletin of Family Development, 2 
(Spr., 1961), pp. 1-12. 

An exploratory study of the development of chil- 
dren’s concepts of adults’ sex-based sociological roles. 
Data were collected from 63 eight-year-olds and 71 
eleven-year-olds. The sample consisted of 41 boys and 
93 girls from New York City coming almost equally 
from upper-middle class and lower-middle class homes, 
and from homes where the mother worked and did 
not work outside the home. Use of the Role Distribu- 
tion Technique yielded a very traditional picture in 
assignment of activities in terms of broad areas of liv- 
ing. However, there was little agreement on about 
20 per cent of the items presented. Very large indi- 
vidual differences in definition of sex role were also 
found. A second instrument used was the Role Situa- 
tions Technique in which the girls were presented 
with 135 pictures of women engaged in both tradi- 
tional and non-traditional tasks and asked (a) whether 
women enjoyed or disliked participating in such tasks, 
and (b) whether they themselves would like or dis- 
like doing these things. Close examination reveals 
conflict between what women might like to do and 
what they are found doing. Though disliked tasks are 
generally confined to care of the house and clothing, 
this is an area in which women spend a major portion 
of their time. A generally negative attitude was also 
expressed toward earning a living, perhaps due to the 
fragmentary and poorly balanced contact children in 
general have with the world of adult work. When 
subjects reported how they would feel about adult 
activities themselves, the class variable was an im- 
portant one. The upper-middle class girl showed sig- 
nificantly less enthusiasm for the traditional feminine 
role as well as less positive perception of women’s 
attitudes towards their roles than did lower-middle 
class girls. The picture of a homemaker had a highly 
“managerial” component for the upper-middle class 
girl, while the lower-middle class girls saw this role 
mainly in terms of ‘service’ activities, which may be a 
highly realistic view. A positive trend was shown by 
children of working mothers; they revealed greater 
variation in tk .r responses and tended to a more 
egalitarian view of sex-role activities, as well as one 
of less frustration about their perceived role. 


S.A. 
Weiss, Charles (412, West Mount Airy Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.), “A Worldwide Survey of the Cur- 
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rent Practice of Milah (Ritual Circumcision)” Jew- 
ish Social Studies, 24 (Jan., 1962), pp. 30-48. 


Having learned that two newborn infants had died 
shortly after being circumcised, a survey was made of 
the current practice of ritual circumcision (milah) 
throughout the world, to determine what significance 
the average Jew attaches to the operation nowadays, 
how the ritual is being performed, and whether it is 
a safe procedure from the medical standpoint. Visits 
were made to several hospitals on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, several hundred patients’ charts were 
studied, conferences were held with several mohalim 
(lay ritual circumcisers) and physicians, and question- 
naires were mailed to health officers and_ rabbis 
throughout the world. Few Jews are aware of the re- 
ligious rite involved and regard it as a medical safe- 
guard. Cases of hemorrhage, infection and accidents 
continue to occur at the hands of mohalim. Some hos- 
pitals in larger United States and Canadian cities have 
trained a limited number of them in aseptic techniques, 
but the only school for their education and training 
is in London. No United States or Canadian city, state 
or province licenses them or inspects their work. In 
France, Austria and Italy only physicians are officially 
permitted to perform circumcisions. In Sidney, Austra- 
lia, the vast majority of circumcisions are done by physi- 
cians, few by mohalim. In Chile and Argentina cir- 
cumcisions are performed only on Sundays, so as not 
to interfere with the work schedule of guests invited 
to the festivities. In the USSR, where Jews have been 
deprived of their minimal cultural and religious rights 
as citizens, circumcision is discouraged and _ those 
who practice it are persecuted or expelled from the 
Communist party. Six variations of the circumcision 
rite are described. To protect the health and lives of 
the children, we must regard ritual circumcisior. of 
infants not as a subject for levity, but as a serious 
operation which should be done by specially trained 
physicians in collaboration with rabbis or cantors. Since 
we have accepted governmental control over the 
registry of births, marriages and deaths, which have a 
religious aspect, why not a similar plan for milah? 
Since we insist upon the supervised training and 
licensing of barbers, beauticians, masseurs, morticians, 
medical laboratory technicians, and chiropodists, why 
not of circumcisers? We should provide adequate 
sanitary surgical facilities and prohibit the perform- 
ance of milah in the home. Babies should be given a 
general anesthetic, for there is much new evidence that 
at eight days of age many suffer much pain from the 
operation. We should begin an educational campaign 
to reach all homes, schools, colleges and hospitals, 
for we are confronted with masses of Jews and non- 
Jews who know little or nothing of the religious, his- 
torical, medical or psychoanalytic significance of milah. 

S.A. 
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Book Reviews 


LELAND J. AXELSON, Department Editor 
Colorado State University 


Deprivation and Maternal Care. A Reassess- 
ment of Its Effects. Geneva: World Health 
Organization, 1962, Public Health Papers 
no. 14, 165 pp., $2.00. 

The present slim volume represents a re- 
evaluation of Bowlby’s epoch-making study, 
ten years later. (J. Bowlby: Maternal Care and 
Mental Health, WHO, 1951.) Seven contribu- 
tors, in 6 papers, present new research, after- 
thoughts and an assessment of the issues of 
controversy that have developed in the interven- 
ing years. While Bowlby himself does not con- 
tribute to the present volume, his views are 
presented by his co-worker, Mary D. Ainsworth 
(‘The effects of maternal deprivations: a re- 
view of findings and controversy in the context 
of research strategy”). His position is also de- 
fended by the French psychoanalyst, S$. Lebovici 
("The concept of maternal deprivation: a re- 
view of research’). The other contributors and 
their papers are: D. G. Prugh and R. G. Har- 
low’ (‘Masked deprivation’ in infants and 
young children”), R. G. Andry (‘Paternal and 
maternal roles and delinquency”), M. Mead 
(“A cultural anthropologist’s approach to ma- 
ternal deprivation”), and B. Wooton (‘‘A social 
scientist’s approach to maternal deprivation’). 

Because Bowlby’s original study was re- 
grettably limited to maternal deprivation in 
Western Europe and North America, the pres- 
ent authors, with the exception of M. Mead, 
have similarly limited themselves. Yet in spite 
of the self-imposed limitations of Bowlby’s 
study, contributors dealing with materials from 
Eastern Europe and the Far East have thrown 
valuable comparative light on the issues under 
discussion. Bowlby’s other limits have been 
ignored: e.g., Prough and Harlow speak at 
length of ‘masked deprivation” which infants 
may be exposed to even though there may be 
no actual physical separation from the mother, 
and Andry reports on a study in which the 
role of paternal neglect is shown in the cases 
of juvenile delinquents. 

Another issue raised is whether the ‘‘mother- 
ing” need be by the actual biological mother, 
and whether this role may be diffused among 
several or many individuals. Mead discusses 
this in relation to materials from “primitive” 
societies, and the child rearing practices of 
Israeli collective villages (Asbbutzim) are vari- 
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ously mentioned. It is interesting that no atten- 
tion is given to the once widespread situation 
in which upper class and even middle class 
European and American children were largely 
reared by servants, a situation which is still 
widespread in some parts of the world, e.g., 
in Latin America. 

In comparing “primitive” societies with 
Western societies, Mead raises a number of 
interesting points, the most interesting perhaps 
being the following: societies where every 
child must be nursed by its mother are also 
societies where only a fraction of all infants 
are expected to survive. She asks whether the 
maternal deprivation of children in institutions, 
with its frequently disasterous consequences, 
is not a result—however unintended—of our 
value that all children born must live, a ques- 
tion well worth pondering particularly as we, 
through WHO, UNICEF and other agencies 
hope to develop and implement this value 
throughout the world, without, as a rule, paus- 
ing to ask what will become of the infants so 
saved. 

Bowlby’s own position has changed some- 
what since the original publication of his mono- 
gtaph, particularly under the influence of 
ethology. His present view, as I understand it, 
is that the effects of deprivation and the possi- 
bility of the reversal of these effects depend, 
at least in part, on the age at which deprivation 
and relief occur. As to deprivation, Ainsworth 
states the matter succinctly (p. 155): 


Even though the effects of deprivation may be re- 
versible somewhat more readily, more completely and 
more frequently than was believed possible in 1951, 
there are distinct limits to the readiness and extent of 
improvement on cases of severe impairment of long 
standing. Moreover, the evidence of covert and subtie 
effects of even relatively mild separation experience 
raises doubt about the completeness of the reversibility 
possible in cases where early deprivation has been severe. 
Perhaps “complete reversibility’’ is an illusory product 
of crude methods of apprisal. 


Ainsworth further suggests that, like mon- 
keys studied by Harlow, the human infant may 
be “innately monotropic’’ i.e., attaching ‘“‘him- 
self primarily to one person.”’ It would seem 
that a great deal of research would be needed 
to support this claim. Indeed, remarkably little 
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is known of the normal mother-child interaction 
in the first few months, and even the first few 
years of life. Perhaps more observational ma- 
terial, even in Western societies, has been col- 
lected by anthropologists than by others. (Cf. 
the work of Jules Henry at Washington Uni- 
versity. ) 

In spite of these strictures, this provoking 
little volume should be read by everyone con- 
cerned with families, working mothers, juvenile 
delinquency, and institutional care of children 
and related matters. 

ERIKA BOURGUIGNON 
The Ohio State University 


Family Casework Diagnosis. Alice L. Voiland 
& Associates. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1962, 369 pp., $8.50. 

This book is the result of a study which 
marks the conclusion of another section of a 
series of research and experimental projects 
which the Community Research Associates, Inc. 
have been conducting since 1947. Starting off 
with the St. Paul study—coining the “multi- 
problem family’ concept—Bradley Bruell and 
his Associates, including the author of the cur- 
rent volume, have been attempting to search 
for answers in the most persistent problem 
areas of health and welfare programs. Other 
projects in Winona, Minnesota, Washington 
County, Maryland and San Mateo, California 
followed. 

This study of 888 cases was made in coopera- 
tion with voluntary family service agencies in 
seven U. S. cities from November, 1953 to 
June, 1955. Chapter I describes extensively the 
approach, the sampling methods, the analysis 
of the collected data, and the formulation of 
concepts. It would have been most helpful to 
the reader if the research instrument had been 
included. 

The second chapter of Part I called “The 
Eminence of Social Behavior” gives a some- 
what oversimplified view of the cultural trends 
in the United States as they relate to the family 
structure, marital functions, child-rearing, finan- 
cial functions of the family, etc. The third chap- 
ter on healthy family functioning could a 
described as a brief, but good, summary of 
child-development patterns and family develop- 
ment functioning based on the psychoanalytical 
framework. 

The second part of the book contains the 
findings and their implications for social case- 
work as stated by the author. Within the broad 
context of family casework, there are three 
elements which may be considered new to the 
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field: a classification system of defined psycho- 
social disorders useful diagnostically as well as 
at the community planning level; a classifica- 
tion of disordered family types conceived in 
clinical terms; and a framework for family 
diagnosis suitable for analysis of psychosocial 
data ak out families. 

The classification system is an excellent, long 
overdue endeavor to connote the interrelationship 
between prohibited and restricted behavior, pro- 
tective intervention and therapeutic oe 
and is based on the community's definition of 
behavior and conditions related to legal and 
social processes. It will be of value to all the 
workers in social agencies in identifying the 
problem areas, as well as the ‘‘nature, extent 
and scope of needed diagnostic exploration.” 
Four disordered family types are described in 
detail—the perfectionistic family, the inade- 
quate family, the egocentric family and un- 
social family. This descriptive classification is 
well structured and should be helpful and 
provocative to the caseworker who faces these 
families on a daily basis. 

The framework and interpretation of ‘Family 
Diagnosis” outlines “areas of social functioning 
and of interpersonal living, the nature of the 
individual characteristics of adult and child 
and the kinds of historical data most frequently 
found relevant to the diagnosis of family dis- 
orders.” 

This book is. highly recommended for all 
who practice in the clinical field, particularly 
the social caseworker to whom the volume is 
directed. It is filled with important arid valu- 
able material about the diagnostic formulation 
of family diagnosis and should be an excellent 
text for the casework practitioner. 

MAX KURZ 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


Social Casework for the State. Beatrice E. Pol- 
lard. London: Pall Mall Press, 1962. 246 
Pp., 35s. net. 

This book is a research study of marital cases 
and of probation officers in the British Proba- 
tion Serv.ces in the rural areas of England. The 
sample consisted of 560 male and female off- 
cers, who were interviewed by means of mailed 
questionnaires, and on an examiation of 529 
marital cases handled within the Service. The 
investigator was attempting to explore the ex- 
tent of ‘‘self-determination” inherent in client- 
worker relationship related to the personality 
of the probation officer in the respective mari- 
tal cases. 

The first chapter surveys the staffing, train- 
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ing, and history of the British Social Serv- 
ices, and gives a good history of the develop- 
ment of the British Parole Service. One thou- 
sand officers handle about 76,214 matrimo- 
nial cases annually. Miss Pollard then discusses 
at length the concept and criteria of self-deter- 
mination. She emphasizes that she attempts to 
gauge the extent of “‘self-determination” evi- 
dent in the sample. 

The second chapter discusses the survey, and 
includes a sample of the mailed questionnaire. 
On close examination of the 62 items, one finds 
a long, tedious, and amateurish effort at getting 
a lot of projective type of information about 
marital casework from probation officers; who 
according to the author, are mostly untrained 
social work graduates, and who are closely in- 
volved in marital conciliation work. The valid- 
ity and reliability of this particular research in- 
strument should be strongly questioned by in- 
vestigators in the social work field. 

Chapters 3-5, discuss in detail the analysis 
of data. One is struck by the fact that the ta- 
bles are mostly in percentage form, and omit 
numbers, so that the reader has to continually 
make calculations in order to find out how 
many persons were involved in each tabular 
presentation. The discussion of the data at 
times is unclear, and includes too much mathe- 
matical jargon and not enough solid explana- 
tions. 

The concluding chapter discusses permis- 
siveness among probation officers, and points 
out that if an officer is permissive in his case- 
work approach, the chances of success in mari- 
tal conciliation is greater than if authoritarian 
attitudes are used to deal with these problems. 
A strong religious faith on the part of the pro- 
bation officer also seems to make for successful 
casework, The author points out that there is 
a great need on the part of 90 per cent of the 
officers in the area of ‘‘better diagnosis.” 

This study is a brave attempt to fill the gap 
of some needed investigation in British social 
service work. It has in this reviewer's opinion 
not managed to add much to the existing vac- 
uum, due to its naive approach to research in 
this field. We must however see this study in 
the context of the almost non-existent research 
done in British Social Work where individuals 
are attempting to follow some of the earlier 
American efforts. 

BENJAMIN SCHLESINGER 
University of Toronto 


Centuries of Childhood. A Social History of 
Family Life. Philippe Aries. (Translated from 
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the French by Robert Baldick). New York: 

Alfred A. Knopf, 1962. 447 pp. $8.50. 
Children of Divorce. J. Louise Despert, M.D. 

Dolphin Books, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1962. 

ix + 298. $.95. 

Aires’ book is a fascinating cross-cultural 
study, not in the geographical but in the his- 
torical sense. He compares conceptions of child- 
hood of modern Western Europe (chiefly 
France) with those of earlier centuries and the 
contrasts are as vivid as those with any prelit- 
erate society today. He bases his yr me 
on pictures, iconography, games, clothing, and 
literature. To a non-specialist in these art-forms 
like me, they are convincing. 

Particularly interesting to me were the dif- 
fering and changing developmental patterns 
conceptualized in different centuries. In the 
thirteenth century, there were: infancy (to 7) ; 
childhood (to 14); adolescence (to 21, or 28, 
or 30, or 35, according to the author); youth 
(to 45 or 50); senectitude; and then old age. 
In the fourteenth century, there were: the age 
of toys; the age of school; the age of love 
or courtly and knightly sports; the age of war 
and chivalry; and the sedentary ages (law, 
learning, science). Words for the several de- 
velopmental stages were equivocal; a child 
might be of almost any age. It was not until 
the seventeenth century that the term child 
took on its present meaning. Not until then 
did childhood become anything more than an 
incidental phase in the developmental pattern. 

Even more interesting were the several 
theories of child development that arose as 
soon as childhood was recognized. On the one 
hand there were the coddlers; on the other, 
the disciplinarians. The first had arisen in the 
family; the second came from the moralists 
who saw the importance of socialization. It 
was the schools which, little by little, took over 
the disciplinary function in socialization. In the 
eighteenth century, care for the health of the 
child also took on special importance. 

Aries reminds us, as Calhoun did long ago, 
that a great deal of people’s life before the sev- 
enteenth century was communal, that the mor- 
alists led families into their homes to protect 
them from the moral licentiousness of the com- 
munity. Aries traces this process in detail, il- 
lustrating class differences—it happened first 
in the middle classes—and tracing the impli- 
caions for the conceptualization of the family 
and for individualism. 

This book is rich and exciting. It should be 
on the reading list of every course on the so- 
ciology of the family. Everyone who reads The 
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Lonely Crowd ot Escape from Freedom should 
be invited to read this book too. And every- 
one who talks about the changing family 
should be required to include the perspective 
this book offers. Comparing the present day 
family only with the nineteenth century gives 
a very distorted image. Incidentally, all inter- 
ested in the sociology of education or the 
school as a social system will find Part II in- 
valuable. I am enthusiastic about this book. 

Dr. Despert is a child psychiatrist. Her book 
on divorce (originally published in 1953), 
highlights the position of the child in the fam- 
ily today. On the basis of her experience as a 
physician she concludes—as so many others 
have before her—that damage done to chil- 
dren comes not from legal divorce but from 
the emotional divorce which precedes it. She 
opposes a policy of couples’ remaining to- 
gether for the sake of the children. She be- 
lieves divorce is far preferable to a hostile 
marriage so far as children are concerned. She 
gives helpful pointers to divorcing and di- 
vorced parents for minimizing the trauma to 
the children. Marriage counsellors will find the 
book useful for their clients. The author has a 
warm, supportive, and kindly approach—the 
divorcés’ Dr. Spock. 

JESSIE BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State University 


Fundamental Pastoral Counseling: Technic and 
Psychology. John R. Cavanagh, M.D. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1962. xiv + 326 pp. $6.00. 

Cavanagh defines “pastoral counseling” out- 
side the generally accepted framework of coun- 
seling and, therefore, has established his own 
ground rules. At the same time, the content of 
the book is essentially that of a discussion of 
counseling in its usual sense. The resulting con- 
tradictions make this a difficult book for the 
“secular counselor’ (Cavanagh’s term) to re- 
view. 

The inconsistencies in the book are appar- 
ently meant to be explained away by the state- 
ment that “Secular and pastoral counseling are 
two different processes,” but many readers are 
still likely to be confused and distressed by 
them. 

More specifically, the author pays Carl Rog- 
ers the obvious compliment of devoting more 
space to his concepts, techniques and quotations 
than to any other writer in the field of psycho- 
therapy and includes a full Appendix Section 
on ‘“‘Rogerian Theory of Personality and Ther- 
apy.’ At the sane time he has thrown the full 
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weight of the papal office against the client 
centered philosophy and equated it with the 
atheistic existentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre. 
One may be pardoned a slight gasp of surprise 
when six pages after the attack, a full section 
begins on “Acceptance in Nondirective Counsel- 
ing. 

Another major inconsistency is between the 
strong admonitions to counselors to be accepting 
and understanding and the dogmatic authori- 
tarian positions which the author takes on nu- 
merous social and interpersonal issues. For in- 
stance, the author states: “Much of the imme- 
diate relief which the client experiences in 
counseling, even after a single interview, re- 
sults from the feeling that ‘here is someone 
who will try to understand my viewpoint and 
who will not reject me because I am in trou- 
ble.’’” This sounds, of course, very Rogernian, 
but later in the chapter on ‘The Pastor and the 
Differences Between the Sexes,” Cavanagh 
makes such statements as ‘“. . . it seems clear 
by divine injunction, by nature, by innate psy- 
chology, and by tradition that the husband has 
been accepted as leader in the home with all 
its prerogatives,’ and “She (the woman)’ is by 
nature and tradition dependent and passive.” 
In the Chapter on “The Psychology of Child- 
hood,” Cavanagh states: “Masturbation oc- 
curring in older children and adolescents is best 
handled on moral grounds and by an appeal 
to their maturity.” There is a question of how 
accepting and tolerant any counselor can be who 
is convinced of the rightness of such prejudices 
and prescriptions for treatment. 

The chapter on “The Psychology of Child- 
hood” furnishes another intersting inconsist- 
ency—it is devoted almost entirely to a dis- 
cussion of Freudian concepts and yet Freud 
is later given the supreme epithets of this Ca- 
tholic book, “‘atheist’”” and ‘‘materialist.”’ 

The outstanding feature of the book is its 
atmosphere of ambivalence. The attempt to 
reconcile counseling with dogmatic Catholic be- 
liefs comes across rather badly. This may be 
due to the fact that most counseling and clini- 
cal theories come from traditions which are to 
some degree hostile toward an appeal to super- 
natural dogmatism for the solution of every- 
day problems. 

Cavanagh’s “pastoral counseling” enclosed 
in a framework of unyielding values, dogmatic 
do’s and don'ts, and very cleat status levels of 
knowing, has taken the counseling techniques 
and forms which are designed to make men 
freer to choose from a wider range of possi- 
bilites and tailored them to a system for con- 
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veying pre-determined and well-organized be- 

liefs and interpretations. The final result is a 

display of many of the worst features of coun- 

seling, for “pastoral counseling’ smacks very 

strongly of ‘manipulative counseling.” 
CHARLES F. WARNATH 

* Oregon State Univeristy 


The Mental Patient Comes Home. Howard E. 
Freeman and Ozzie G. Simmons, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1963, 509 pp. 
No price indicated. 

This book reports findings pertaining to fam- 
ily correlates of metal patient rehabilitation. The 
authors hypothesize that patients’ post-hospital 
performance and success in remaining out of 
the hospital will be correlated with the toler- 
ance of family members for deviant behavior. 
Data are based on interviews with patients’ rela- 
tives at time of discharge and at rehospitaliza- 
tion or, if not rehospitalized, one year after 
the patient's discharge. 

There are two general variables in the 
study: characteristics of patients’ families and 
family settings (independent variable) and pa- 
tients’ rehabilitation status (dependent varia- 
ble). Specific independent variables include 
family type (conjugal or parental), family 
expectations of patients, and value, personality, 
and social class attributes of family members. 
The dependent variable consists of two di- 
mensions: (1) success in remaining out of hos- 
pitals and (2) patient performance in work 
and social roles, such as participation in social 
and religious activity. 

Prior to the study the authors assumed that 
inadequate instrumental performance would be 
associated with rehospitalization. Although 
there is a small correlation between the per- 
formance and success-failure, the authors con- 
clude that there is enough overlap in the per- 
formance of successes and failures to consider 
the two measures of rehabilitation as relatively 
independent. 

In addition, the authors hypothesize, on the 
basis of their formulation of differential toler- 
ance, that successful patients and lower per- 
forming patients would tend to come from tol- 
erant families with their opposites coming dis- 
proportionately from intolerant families. Most 
differential tolerance variables do correlate with 
instrumental performance, but few correlate 
with success-failure. Some of the more important 
of these variables are outlined below, along 
with a comment regarding the authors’ modi- 
fication of their hypothesis in light of each find- 


ing. 
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1. Patients from conjugal families (living 
with spouse) perform at higher levels than pa- 
tients from parental families (living with par- 
ents) but are only slightly less prone to be re- 
hospitalized. The authors’ interpretation is that 
differential demands imposed on ex-patients in- 
fluence overt instrumental performance but 
have little effect upon rehospitalization. 

2. Relatives’ responses to personality scales 
and the Borgatta-Corsini “‘Quick-Work Test’ 
and interviewer ratings of relatives differentiate 
between relatives of high and low performing 
patients, but not between relatives of success- 
ful and unsuccessful patients. Primarily on the 
basis of the content of the personality scales, 
the authors theorize that relatives of patients 
‘emparen at high levels are characterized 

y “social potency,’ that is, “an awareness 
that the manipulative function in interpersonal 
relationships is an effective means for commu- 
nicating norms of instrumental performance.” 

3. Correlations between social class indices 
and value scales and patient performance lead 
to the suggestion that ‘‘mental patients whose 
families are oriented to the dominate culture 
perform at the highest level,” although success 
or failure does not appear to be influenced by 
relatives’ value orientations. Since value scale 
scores correlate highly with “‘social potency” 
scale scores, this finding is consistent with the 
“social potency” hypothesis. 

4. The stated willingness of relatives to con- 
tact the hospital in the event of bizarre or aso- 
cial behavior is associated with high instrumen- 
tal performance, as is relatives’ high expecta- 
tions regarding appropriate conduct from the 
patient. There is no support for the thesis that 


‘ high family demands drive patients back to the 


hospital, however. 

Patient symptomatology perceived by rela- 
tives, at the time of discharge and at time of 
rehospitalization, is associated with both meas- 
ures of rehabilitation. Nevertheless, the au- 
thors feel that its correlation with instrumental 
performance is of a sufficiently low magnitude 
to warrant an analytic distinction between the 
two measures of rehabilitation. However, this 
conclusion is made without reporting the mag- 
nitude of the correlation between patients’ in- 
strumental performance and relatives’ percep- 
tion at the time of rehospitalization. Also, the 
magnitude of the correlation obtained between 
reported symptomatology at time of discharge 
is quite close to the magnitude between re- 
ported symptomatology and success-failure. It 
appears that the authors consider the correlation 
between reported symptomatology and perform- 
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ance “low’’ because it is lower than they ob- 
tained in a previous research. 

The authors’ major conclusion is that, while 
adequate instrumental performance is partially 
dependent upon psychiatric status, as reflected 
in relatives’ perception of psychiatric symptoms, 
it is the patient’s psychiatric condition rather 
than his social performance which may be the 
major determinant of rehospitalization. Re- 
hospitalization appears to be more a function 
of the manifestation of bizarre behavior than 
an inability to function in social roles. 

There are other more specific findings re- 
ported. The lack of association between rehab- 
ilitation measures and age, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment, as well as the relatively weak correlation 
between social class and indicators of rehabili- 
tation, are some of the interesting findings the 
reader will observe. 

In spite of the authors’ excellence, there are 
places where the reviewer found himself ques- 
tioning their conclusions. He feels, for exam- 
ple, that the distinction claimed for the differ- 
ential magnitude of correlations between symp- 


toms and the two dimensions of rehabilita- 
tion is tenuous. It is questionable if all, or most 
students studying these data would have come 
to this conclusion. He would also have preferred 
the use of more nonparametric statistical pro- 
cedures, since the data do not usually meet the 
assumptions of parametric analysis. But these 
are minor objections. The authors have done 
an excellent job. In particular, they have done 
a service in presenting data which fail to sup- 
port their hypothesis which made good “‘soci- 
ological sense.” And, for the most part, they 
have done a commendable job of ex post facto 
analysis. With but few exceptions, the reviewer 
agrees that their data ‘suggest that the differ- 
ences between successful and unsuccessful pa- 
tients are more marked in the realm of affective 
components of behavior than in the realm of in- 
strumental role performance” and that fam- 
ily influence is operative primarily in the realm 
of overt instrumental performance. 
WILLIAM A. RUSHING 

University of Wisconsin 
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